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Foreword 


by Margrit Pernau 


The division between different Muslim groups in nineteenth-century 
North India has caught the attention of historians for a long time. Not 
only were Indian Muslims highly divergent in their social and economic 
status as well as in their daily experiences, but Islam itself, or at least 
what the actors saw as the correct, legitimate and hence universally valid 
interpretation of Islam, was contested to a degree that could lead oppo- 
nents to no longer recognize each other as Muslims. Scholars have strug- 
gled to name these parties, let alone understand what was at stake. It was 
not a division between ‘u/ama’ and Sufis—both sides were learned schol- 
ars, they often even referred to the same curriculum, and both were deeply 
embedded in the Sufi tradition. It was not a division between different 
Sufi orders, as multiple initiations were the rule rather than the exception. 
It was also not a division between reformers and traditionalists, as both 
sides acknowledged the need to reform the life of the Muslims of their 
time and to preserve or return to the authentic traditions. 

SherAli Tareen presents a book that looks at these developments in 
a new way. Drawing on a deep knowledge of the theological and philo- 
sophical discourses of the Islamic tradition and on linguistic skills that 
allow him to access an archive in Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, he provides 
a detailed reading of two debates. The first, between Fazl-i Haqq Khay- 
rābādī and Shah Isma‘il, took place in Delhi in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. While Fazl-i Haqq was known as one of the foremost 
ma 'gūlīs of his time, an adherent of the tradition that was linked to both 
the recognition of the importance of reason (‘ag/) and Sufic practices, 
Shah Isma^1l was a scion of the Madrasa Rahimiyya, founded by Shah 
Walt Ullah, which emphasized the unique role of the holy texts in ac- 
cessing the truth (manqülat). The second debate took place in the last de- 
cades of the century and opposed Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī, a prominent scholar 
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from the Deoband tradition, who spent most of his life as the guardian of 
the Sufi shrine in Thana Bhavan, to Ahmad Raza Khan, the leading fig- 
ure of the Barelvi tradition, who is known as much for his defense of 
Sufi traditions as for his voluminous fatwa collection. 

Through the intellectual history of these four well-chosen individu- 
als (and those they interacted with), SherAli shows and explains the inner 
logic of their thinking, in detail and with a clarity that has rarely been 
achieved previously. Though debates like the one on the possibility of God 
creating a second Prophet Muhammad might appear to be no longer of 
interest to anyone except those wedded to theological intricacies of little 
relevance to other people, SherAli succeeds in showing what is at stake in 
this question for the authors, and how this debate can become a starting 
point through which to explore a whole cosmology and way of being in 
the world. These close-ups are consistently related to a more distant per- 
spective, in which he shows what the Barelvī-Deobandī polemics mean 
for our current debates on political theology, but also on sovereignty — 
divine sovereignty as well as the establishment and legitimation of the 
colonial state. 

This book is an invitation to an interdisciplinary dialogue, and in 
what follows I will take up this invitation from the perspective of a his- 
torian who has worked on the same time and the same region (and how I 
wish SherAli’s book had come out ten years earlier to inform my own 
writing!). What SherAli convincingly shows is the importance theology 
had at this time and for these authors in order to make sense of their ex- 
periences, to create a language to communicate them, and thus to struc- 
ture the myriad possibilities for acting in the world. The debate on God's 
sovereignty, which is at the core of many ofthe arguments, is also (with- 
out being reduced to it) a debate on how to live in the world and how to 
face colonial sovereignty. If we not only are interested in the facts related 
to political and ethical activities of subjects but also want to take into ac- 
count the rationales given by the actors themselves for their choices, we 
have to take their theological foundation into account. This holds all the 
more true if we are interested in the moving border between the “theo- 
logical" and the *nontheological," between the religious and the politi- 
cal. Giving the actors a voice in our debates is important, and SherAli 
has shown how this does not need to imply a renunciation of categories, 
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concepts, and intellectual frames of our own. So for historians, dialogue 
with books like the present one is essential. 

History, on the other hand, does more than provide a context for the 
reading of theological texts, showing where they are embedded in a life- 
world and how they lead to actions, and how they are also at times the 
result of processes that their authors are not necessarily aware of. Of 
course we need to know about the positionality from which Fazl-i Haqq 
or Thānvī writes, we need to be aware of the experiences that stand at the 
basis of their interpretation, and we want to find out how their texts were 
communicated, how they reached their intended audience, and how they 
were read, as well as the way they moved people to act in a specific way 
(or not). 

But as a historian, I would also be interested in the historical circum- 
stances that muddy the clear divisions the texts establish and introduce 
more ambiguity. If we look only at the writings of Fazl-i Haqq and Shah 
Isma‘il, to take just the one example, the opposition between the two of 
them seems clear and is borne out by their actions. Not only did they con- 
demn each other in no uncertain terms, they also positioned themselves in 
the public sphere in a very different way. While Fazl-i Haqq spent a good 
part of his life in British service, Shah Ismā īl distanced himself from the 
colonial power and went for jihad at the Northwestern Frontier. But here 
ambiguities come in already. If these choices were a result of their theolo- 
gies, why did Fazl-i Haqq leave his career in Delhi behind and seek em- 
ployment at the surrounding courts, coming back only in summer 1857, 
when the city was under the rule of the rebels? How does the memoir he 
wrote as a prisoner on the Andaman Islands tally with his earlier texts? 
Things are more complicated than a biographical development might 
explain, for he is not renouncing his earlier writings; on the contrary. 
And Shah Ismā'īl, for all his emphatic justification of jihad, never fought 
against the British, but against the Sikhs. Moreover, those of his disciples 
who were still in the Northwest when the Revolt broke out did not turn 
against the British in large numbers. As Marc Gaborieau has suggested, 
the fact itself of fighting a jihad might have been more important than the 
details against whom it was fought and the results it generated.! 

The blurring ofthe lines increases once we look beyond the writings 
of the key figures. It can be argued that many of the qasbahs in the Doab 
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had a tradition of sending their young men for advanced training to the 
same place over generations, creating a network of affiliation either to 
Lucknow and the Firangi Mahal or to Delhi and the Madrasa Rabimiya. 
However, once we follow the students in their daily activities, we see 
that even those taking classes in manqülat at the Madrasa Rahimtya 
might go to Fazl-i Haqq to read Arabic texts, spendtheirevenings at samā ‘ 
sessions at the Naqshbandi shrine of Mir Dard, and choose ‘Abdul Qadir, 
the uncle of Shah Isma‘il, as their Sufi master. How were the theological 
differences and their worldly implications negotiated at this level—by 
the students, but also by their masters, who did not seem uncomfortable 
with these multiple allegiances? What do we make of the fact that even 
someone like Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the founder of Aligarh, who argued 
for a reconciliation of Islamic theology with European sciences, kept a 
deep veneration for Shah Ismā 11 and his spiritual guide, Shah Ahmad, 
for all their jihādi rhetoric? Practices here add a second layer of meaning 
to the texts, which seems almost to stand in contradiction to the first, and 
which needs further exploration. What did the divide between the “De- 
obandis" and the *Barelvis" mean, and how stable was it? 

None of this is to be read as a criticism of SherAli’s fantastic book. 
Like the proverbial giant on whose shoulders the next generation will 
stand, he has provided the work from which such questions can now 
meaningfully be asked, and perhaps even answered. If his book shows 
one thing, then it is the importance of carefully researched work, which 
draws on the best disciplinary traditions, in order to establish a dialogue 
between disciplines. We need both the individual writing of master- 
pieces like the present one and academic structures that allow for a sus- 
tained dialogue, where scholars can come together across disciplines for 
more than a conference or two and work on common projects. 
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Note on Translation and Transliteration 


While transliterating Arabic terms, I have followed the Library of Con- 
gress guidelines. For the sake of consistency and to prevent an explosion 
of diacritic marks, I have rendered Persian and Urdu terms according to 
the same format. So, for instance I use khwastan, not khvāstan, and leave 
the sa in sabit (the Arabic thabit) without diacritics, though for proper 
names commonly spelled with a “v,” like Thanvi and Nanautvi, I have 
kept the v in place. Similarly, in general, common spellings of names, 
places, and titles have been retained, so I use Bareillī, not Barayli, and 
Hyderabad, not Haydarabad. Letters unique to Persian and Urdu are ren- 
dered phonetically as they sound: for example, che and gaf are rendered 
“ch” and “g” respectively. The Urdu aspirates » and >: are both ren- 
dered as “th,” whereas 5 is rendered as a regular “r” and the aspirate 5 
as “rh.” All other aspirates are rendered as they sound: for example, “ph” 
for «+. The diphthong “waw” is rendered as “aw,” —as in awr and 
gawmī, while the long vowel + in both Persian and Urdu is rendered as 
“ay,” as in hay, kartay, and the Persian bar-way. The nasal nin in Urdu 
is left without diacritic mark as “n.” 

Generally, I have tried to transliterate terms in a manner that would 
keep them closest to the way they sound: hence Thanvi, not Thanavi 
(which sounds a bit too much like the Arabic second"); Imdādullah, 
not Imdadullah; Wali Ullah, not Wali Ullah or Wali Allah; Ahmad Raza 
Khan, not Riza Khan; et cetera. In rendering terms phonetically, I have 
also kept in mind the ethnolinguistic context of a name’s articulation, so 
that at times I transliterate the same name differently on different occa- 
sions, as in the case of Shah ‘Abdul Qadir and Shah ‘Abdul Rahim but 
* Abd al-Qadir Jīlānī. Mostly I provide the Arabic, Persian, or Urdu term 
on first mention and then use the English translation afterwards. How- 
ever, wherever useful for purposes of flow, I also use terms in the original 
language, especially recurrent terms such as sharī'a, bid‘a, and sunna, 
and at times titles of texts such as Mansab-i Imāmat. Names of South 
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Asian places have been transliterated with diacritics, except in the case 
of anglicized place-names like Delhi. Translations of particular terms are 
also at times repeated when I deem the reader might find a reminder use- 
ful. Transliterations from texts are usually given when a particular pas- 
sage or thought is central or critical to an author’s discourse, when the 
reader might find the original terminology or phrase useful and/or plea- 
surable to know, or when an author has said something sarcastic or 
humorous. Throughout this book, I have privileged the aesthetics and 
the ease, flow, and rhythm of the reading experience over fidelity to any 
transliteration system or conventions. 

In the bibliography, bilingual or trilingual texts have been catego- 
rized under the most dominant language operative in the text. In an ap- 
pendix, I have presented detailed suggestions for teaching this book in 
undergraduate and graduate courses on various themes and topics. Pos- 
sible discussion questions connected with each chapter for in-class dis- 
cussions or out-of-class assignments are also included. I hope this will 
be useful for colleagues wishing to use this book for their courses. 
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Figure I.1 Map identifying major places referred to in the book. 


Introduction 


In September 2006, ‘Abid ‘Ali, an eighty-year-old man from the village 
of Aharaullah, around twelve miles from the town of Muradabad in North 
India, retook his marriage vows with his seventy-five-year-old wife of 
many decades, Asgeri ‘Alt. A few weeks earlier, their marriage had been 
annulled because they, along with two hundred other people, were de- 
clared non-Muslim by a local Muslim cleric, ‘Abdul Manan Karīmī. Ka- 
rimi made this radical pronouncement after he was informed about the 
circumstances in which these people had offered funeral prayers for a re- 
cently deceased elderly man in their village. There was nothing objec- 
tionable about participating in funeral prayers. However, in Karīmī's view, 
these villagers had committed a grave sin by offering funeral prayers that 
were led by a cleric from a rival doctrinal orientation.! 

Karīmī and the two hundred villagers he had cast outside the fold 
of Islam belonged to what is known as the Barelvi orientation of Sunni 
Islam. Abū Hafiz Muhammad, the cleric who had led the funeral prayers, 
was affiliated with the archrival Deobandi orientation. On the day of 
the funeral, because the local prayer leader was away, Muhammad had 
stepped in as a substitute. For Karimi, praying behind a Deobandi cleric 
had rendered the faith of the villagers invalid. And with that, the mar- 
riages of the couples among them had dissolved. Karimi stipulated that 
the only way for them to get back together was to repent, profess their 
faith again, and then enter a new marriage contract. As he put it, “Re- 
pent, proclaim the testimony of faith, and get remarried” (Tawba karo, 
kalima parho, awr nikah parhwāo). That is precisely what happened. In a 
public spectacle, over a hundred couples were remarried. A jubilant Ka- 
rimi trumpeted, “These weddings were free of any pomp or celebrations. 
Only the requirement of the presence of two witnesses was fulfilled.” 
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A few years after this rather bizarre episode in North India, another un- 
connected chain of events again brought the Barelvi-Deobandi rivalry 
into sharp focus, this time across the border in Pakistan. This next narra- 
tive further amplifies and clarifies the stakes and vectors of this ongoing 
rivalry. 

On January 10, 2011, the antiterrorism court of Pakistan sentenced 
Muhammad Shafi‘, a local prayer leader (imam) from the town of Mu- 
zaffargarh, and his son Muhammad Aslam to life in prison on charges of 
blasphemy. They were originally arrested in April 2010 after being ac- 
cused of removing a poster from their family-owned grocery store that 
advertised an event to commemorate Prophet Muhammad’s birthday. 

According to the organizers of this event, who had also filed the 
case in court, Shafi‘ and Aslam had torn down the poster and trampled it 
under their feet.? The father and son were charged under Pakistan's con- 
troversial blasphemy law. In theory, the law prohibits blasphemy against 
any recognized religion. In practice, however, it is mostly applied against 
individuals found guilty of insulting the Prophet. The penalty can range 
from punitive fines to the death sentence. 

The court verdict against Shafi‘ and Aslam was delivered six days 
after the much-publicized assassination of Salman Taseer, then the gov- 
ernor of the province of Panjab. Taseer was shot dead by his own body- 
guard, a man named Mumtaz Qadri who was driven to crime because he 
believed the governor had committed a sin in opposing the blasphemy 
law.‘ Following this high-profile assassination, several politicians, law- 
yers, and human rights activists in Pakistan decried the blasphemy law 
as unjust legislation that incited sectarian/interreligious violence and that 
was used primarily as a pretext to settle personal vendettas. Joining this 
chorus of protests against the law was ‘Arif Ghurmānī, the defense coun- 
sel for Shafi‘ and Aslam. 

Ghurmānī claimed his clients had been unfairly prosecuted. In his 
view, his clients were victims of “intra-faith rivalries” among Sunni 
Muslims. Ghurmānī said, “Both (the accusers and the accused) are Mus- 
lims. The case is the result of differences between Deobandi and Barelvī 
sects of Sunni Muslims. . . . Shafi‘ is a practicing Muslim, he is the Imam 
of a mosque and he had recently returned from pilgrimage to Saudi Ara- 
bia. ... I am defending them because I am convinced they are not guilty 
of blasphemy.” His clients belonged to the Deobandi orientation. 
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The *intra-faith rivalries between the Deobandi and Barelvi sects of 
Sunnt Islam” that Ghurmānī referred to represent a vexing yet important 
set of polemics between prominent Muslim scholars that date back to 
late nineteenth-century North India. Much like the controversy gener- 
ated by Shafi‘’s alleged defilement of an advertisement for the Prophet’s 
birthday celebration, this nineteenth-century debate animated opposing 
imaginaries of prophetic authority in South Asian Islam. It brought into 
view an ethical conundrum that has captured the imagination of Mus- 
lims for several centuries: How should a community honor the Prophet’s 
memory and normative example? 

This book is the first comprehensive study of the Barelvī-Deobandī 
controversy, a polemical battle that has shaped South Asian Islam and 
Muslim identity in singularly profound ways. Almost two hundred years 
separate the beginnings of this polemic from the present. However, its 
specter continues to haunt the religious sensibilities of postcolonial South 
Asian Muslims, both in the region and in diaspora communities around 
the world.5 The logics, archives, and terrain of this controversy have in- 
delibly informed the critical question of what counts as Islam and what 
counts as a normative Muslim identity in the modern world, in South 
Asia, and indeed globally. 

As the two narratives with which I began show, the Barelvī-Deobandī 
polemic is not merely a matter of academic score settling. Rather, the 
terms and stakes of this debate pervade the everyday performance of 
Islam and shadow conversations ranging from defining blasphemy to or- 
ganizing the choreography of a community’s moral and devotional life. 
Too often, however, in both popular and academic discourses, the Barelvī- 
Deobandi controversy is approached through the framework of potent yet 
facile binaries like legal/mystical, puritan/populist, exclusivist/inclusivist, 
and reformist/traditional. Of these connected binaries, perhaps the one 
most commonly advanced as an explanation for the Barelvi-Deobandi 
controversy is the first. This debate is most often read, as I will demon- 
strate over the course of this Introduction, as the manifestation of a 
perennial divide between the mystical and legal traditions in Islam, or 
between Islamic law and Sufism. Through a close interrogation of the in- 
ternal logics of the Barelvi-Deobandi polemic, this book illustrates the 
conceptual poverty and distortion of such binary constructions and ex- 
planations. These binaries are symptomatic of the liberal secular attempt 
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to canonize the limits of life and religion, an attempt that is always des- 
tined to fail. They are conceptually simplistic and politically noisome 
and insidious. 

As an alternative, I argue for a conceptual approach that views rival 
narratives on the boundaries of religion as competing rationalities of tra- 
dition and reform. The protagonists who articulate these rationalities 
seek to strategically control the limits of tradition. They strive to deflate 
the capacity of rival discourses to speak authoritatively about what should 
and should not count as religion. This operation involves mobilizing cer- 
tain strategic practices of exclusion. For instance, such practices include 
demonstrating the logical incoherence of opposing arguments, showing 
their inconsistency with previous authoritative arguments, injuring the 
credibility of actors who articulate those rival arguments, and most im- 
portantly, offering alternative and contrasting programs of the normative. 

The contested terrain in which such opposing discursive strategies 
battle for supremacy is never available for division into disciplinary bi- 
naries. Instead, it demands a practice of thinking (theory) that closely 
navigates the conflicting logics through which the parameters of a dis- 
cursive tradition are fought out. It is precisely such an approach that this 
book attempts to employ. By examining competing nineteenth-century 
Indian Muslim rationalities of tradition and reform, it documents ways in 
which the limits of Islam in modern South Asia were articulated, brought 
into central view, and contested.’ 


Competing Political Theologies 


More specifically, this book argues that the Barelvī-Deobandī polemic 
centered on competing political theologies. By political theology I mean 
the intimate interlocking of theological discourses and political and so- 
cial imaginaries. At the heart of this polemic was the question of how 
one should imagine divine sovereignty and its relationship to Prophet 
Muhammad’s authority during the colonial moment when Indian Mus- 
lims had lost their political sovereignty.’ Competing understandings of 
the relationship between God and his Prophet generated contrasting vi- 
sions of what the ritual and everyday lives of the masses should look 
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like. Put differently, the Barelvī-Deobandī polemic articulated opposing 
conceptions of the normative relationship between divine sovereignty, 
prophetic authority, and everyday ritual practice. At stake in it was the 
question of how one should understand the encounter between God, the 
Prophet, and the community during a moment of immense moral and 
political anxiety. This nexus between theology, law, and everyday prac- 
tice is the conceptual thread binding this book, and I propose it as a way 
to interrogate traditions of intra-Muslim debate and argument. 

A major theme of this book gravitates around the question of how 
the loss of political sovereignty generates conditions that intensify de- 
bates over divine sovereignty and its interaction with the everyday life 
of a community. With the onset of British colonialism, as centuries of 
Muslim rule over large parts of the Indian subcontinent came to an end, 
nothing seemed more urgent to the Muslim scholarly elite than secur- 
ing the boundaries of faith from internal and external threats. This book 
tells how two rival groups comprising the most prominent and prolific 
nineteenth-century Indian Muslim scholars pursued this pressing task. 
This book deals more with the colonial context of the Barelvī-Deobandī 
controversy than with its postcolonial afterlives. This decision was not 
made to undermine the significance of recent developments, and it does 
not reflect a search for origins. Rather, it rests on the conviction that only 
through a sustained and careful consideration of the colonial context can 
the controversy’s postcolonial ramifications be adequately understood 
and appreciated.’ Through a close interrogation of the texts, actors, and 
narratives that populated the beginnings of this polemic, I provide a de- 
tailed example of how the boundaries of Islam as a discursive tradition 
are contested in conditions of colonial modernity. 


The Big Picture 


The emphasis of this book is on two contrasting movements and visions 
of Islam in South Asia, with beginnings in the early nineteenth century. 
The architects of these rival reformist traditions were distinguished schol- 
ars whose lives and intellectual strivings have deeply imprinted South 
Asia's Muslim heritage. Despite their vigorous disagreements, they held 
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much in common. They were often connected through common schol- 
arly genealogies, textual reference points and reading practices, and a 
shared geography (that of Delhi and northern India). Experts in the Mus- 
lim humanities, these scholars also occupied the common institutional 
space of the madrasas, Muslim seminaries where salvational knowledge, 
ethics, and piety are cultivated. 

Most Muslim scholars ( ‘ulama’/sing. 'alim) in South Asia, including 
the nineteenth-century actors whose thought this book will engage, were 
and are trained in what is known as the Nizāmī curriculum (dars-i nizāmī). 
This rigorous (often six-year) curriculum brings together different aspects 
of the Muslim humanities (including Qur'an exegesis, Hadith studies, 
law, jurisprudence, and logic), with varying emphases depending on a 
madrasa’s normative orientation. It is named after the famous seventeenth- 
century South Asian Muslim scholar Mulla Nizamudin (d. 1677). 

When viewed from the vantage point of the present, the competing 
Muslim intellectual traditions described in this book also hold in com- 
mon the predictably stereotypical ways in which they are often viewed 
from the outside. In Western, Muslim-majority, and non-Western, Muslim- 
minority contexts alike, the madrasas, and their custodians, the ‘ulama’, 
are often seen at best as experts of an arcane tradition irrelevant to the 
modern moment. At worst they are seen as agents of puritan obscu- 
rantism that stokes fundamentalism and militancy.'" Madrasaphobia is a 
global phenomenon that brings together diverse and otherwise incom- 
patible bedfellows from across ideological spectrums and time zones, 
from powerful Western neoimperial think tanks, to Zionist and Christian 
nationalists, to many liberals, modernists, and at times even Islamists 
within Muslim-majority countries. While such caricatured representations 
of madrasas and the ‘ulama’ boast a long history, they took on unprece- 
dented prominence and intensity in the post-9/11 era, when madrasas be- 
came almost synonymous with the Taliban and terror. There is an entire 
cottage industry populated by self-professed experts who have made ca- 
reers in the business of denigrating and dehumanizing madrasas and 
their scholars. 

While this is a specialist scholarly book on a rather complicated intra- 
Muslim dispute, offering a corrective to this pathological narrative about 
South Asian Muslim scholars and their discursive universe is certainly 
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among its major aspirations. To be clear, the point is not to glorify or ro- 
manticize madrasas either. As many scholars attached to them will be the 
first to admit, one could be critical of many aspects of madrasa traditions 
of knowledge, especially with regard to questions of gender justice and 
the treatment of religious minorities.'' However, to develop a more com- 
plex and nuanced picture of South Asian Muslim scholarly traditions, it 
is imperative to bring into view the depth, details, and ambiguities of their 
internal disputes. That is exactly what this book seeks to do by sketching 
an intimate portrait of arguably the longest-running and most intellectu- 
ally dense polemical encounter among ‘u/amd’in modern South Asian 
Islam: the Barelvi-Deobandi controversy. And through a close reading of 
this controversy, I aim to provide a detailed picture of an important and 
sizable fragment of the intellectual landscape of Islam in modern South 
Asia. So what precisely was this debate about, and who are the central 
characters that shaped it? I next turn to these questions as a way to fur- 
ther clarify and elaborate the purpose and argument of this project. 


Competing Rationalities of Tradition and Reform 


Throughout this book I present and explain two competing rationalities of 
tradition and reform advanced by two rival factions of the Indian Muslim 
scholarly elite. One was a group of scholars whose conception of tradi- 
tion pivoted on securing the absolute exceptionality of divine sovereignty. 
To achieve this task, they articulated an imaginary of Prophet Muham- 
mad that emphasized his humanity and his subservience to the sovereign 
divine. They also assailed ritual practices and everyday habits that in 
their view undermined divine sovereignty or elevated the Prophet in a 
way that cast doubt on his humanity. One of the chief architects of this 
reform project was the early nineteenth-century Indian Muslim thinker 
Shah Muhammad Ismail (d. 1831). His reformist agenda was carried for- 
ward in the latter half of the century by the pioneers of the Deoband 
school, an Islamic seminary and normative orientation established in the 
North Indian town of Deoband in 1866. 

Another group of influential North Indian Muslim scholars sharply 
challenged this movement of reform. They counterargued that divine 
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sovereignty was inseparable from the authority of the Prophet as the 
most charismatic and most beloved of God’s creation. In their view, di- 
vine and prophetic exceptionality were not opposed but rather mutually 
constitutive and reinforcing. Moreover, they argued that undermining the 
distinguished status of the Prophet by portraying him as a mere human 
who also happened to be a recipient of divine revelation was anathema. 
As a corollary, these scholars vigorously defended rituals and everyday 
practices that served to venerate the Prophet's memory and charisma. The 
polymath thinker Ahmad Raza Khan (d. 1921) spearheaded this counter- 
reformist movement. He was the founder of the Barelvi school, another 
ideological group that flourished in late nineteenth-century North India. 
The Barelvi ideology was named after the town of Bareillī in the North 
Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, where Khan was born. The Barelvi school 
was in many ways the intellectual heir of the nineteenth-century scholar 
Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī (d. 1861), who had vigorously opposed Shah 
Muhammad Isma ‘il. 

At the core of this book is the task of describing the normative aspi- 
rations and conflicts that defined the intellectual lives of these scholars, 
who were fluent and wrote interchangeably in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
I will have occasion to introduce these scholars in more detail as this 
book unfolds. For now, it will suffice to mention that they were among the 
most prolific, widely followed, and contentious figures in modern South 
Asian Islam who were at once prominent jurists and Sufi masters. Their 
rival programs of reform contributed to one of the most abrasive and in- 
tensely fought polemical battles in the narrative of modern Islam. Their 
dispute has produced several oral and written polemics, rebuttals and 
counter-rebuttals, juridical and theological pronouncements of unbelief 
(takfir), and traditions of storytelling that valorize some scholars and 
caricature their rivals. 

Before proceeding, I should clarify my use of the term Barelvi- 
Deobandi polemic throughout this book. This book engages both early 
and late nineteenth-century contexts with some important forays into 
the eighteenth century as well. So when I speak of the Barelvi-Deobandi 
polemic, I have in mind this longer context, even though the Barelvī and 
Deobandi orientations emerged in the late nineteenth century. I do not 
mean to endorse a teleological narrative that views the emergence of 
these groups as inevitable. Rather, I employ this term as a compact heu- 
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ristic device to describe a debate on the relationship between divine sov- 
ereignty, prophetic authority, and ritual practice, beginning in the early 
nineteenth century and taking on a group-oriented character in the latter 
part of the century. 

The discursive space of this debate is occupied by a myriad of inter- 
connected questions. For instance, how was a community required to or- 
ganize its life in a way that demonstrated its subservience to a sovereign 
divine? What was the nature of the Prophet’s authority as a mediator be- 
tween God and humans, in his capacity as an intercessor on the Day of 
Judgment? What kind of knowledge did the Prophet possess; did he have 
access to knowledge of the unknown (ilm al-ghayb)? What was the 
normative status of rituals, devotional practices, and everyday habits 
that lacked a precedent from the practice of the Prophet and his Com- 
panions? Under what conditions did such practices become heretical? 
How was that decided? Another contentious question that drove this 
controversy had to do with God’s capacity to lie or contravene a prom- 
ise (imkān-i kizb; Ar. kidhb) or to produce another Prophet Muhammad 
(imkan-i nazir). These questions were situated at the interstices of law, 
theology, and everyday practice in Islam. To repeat my argument: the 
Barelvī-Deobandī controversy was animated by competing political 
theologies, each of which generated competing imaginaries of law and 
boundaries of ritual practice. 

This book is called Defending Muhammad in Modernity because 
the intra-Muslim conflict it details centered on competing imaginaries of 
Prophet Muhammad. What image of the Prophet should anchor a Mus- 
lim’s normative orientation and everyday life? This question, at the ker- 
nel of the Barelvī-Deobandī controversy, assumed unprecedented ur- 
gency in the modern colonial moment. The condition of being colonized 
generated tremendous anxiety as well as anticipation about the aspira- 
tion of constructing an ideal Muslim public. And the contrasting images 
of Muhammad made visible in the Barelvi-Deobandi controversy mapped 
onto divergent notions of an ideal Muslim subject and public. Muham- 
mad represented the hermeneutical key through which reform was imag- 
ined. Muhammad was at stake in this polemic. 

Almost all points of contention discussed in this book focus on Mu- 
hammad: his capacity to intercede (on the Day of Judgment), transgres- 
sions against his normative model through heretical innovation, the status 
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of his knowledge of the unknown, and the possibility of God producing 
another Muhammad. In a certain sense then, this book is an account of 
how major Muslim scholars of modern South Asia wrestled with Mu- 
hammad in modernity, proffering contrasting images of his character 
and persona in the arena of Muslim normativity. While harboring vigor- 
ous disagreement, all the Prophet’s Indian men who drive the narrative 
of this book were in fierce agreement about the importance of mobiliz- 
ing, managing, and defending their vision of “normative Muhammad” as 
a vehicle for religious reform. The pioneers of the Deobandī and Barelvī 
movements were not alone in their zealous contestation of what Muham- 
mad represented in modernity. Rather, as Kecia Ali has importantly ar- 
gued, in the nineteenth century the search for the authentic and histori- 
cally verifiable Muhammad also “came to dominate Western approaches 
to Muhammad's life.” “Their preoccupations intersected with those of 
Muslim religious thinkers, traditional scholars, and Western educated re- 
formers,” Ali helpfully adds." 

The originators of the Barelvī-Deobandī polemic have passed on. 
But even today, almost two hundred years later, the questions and debates 
that captured the imagination of these nineteenth-century actors con- 
tinue to generate passionate reactions. In both contemporary India and 
Pakistan, the stakes and arguments of this polemical encounter permeate 
not only Muslim institutions of learning, as the work of Arshad Alam 
shows, but also sites of everyday life such as neighborhoods, mosques, 
and public libraries, as Naveeda Khan has ably documented.!? The onset 
of the digital age has further amplified the intensity and the geographic 
scope of the controversy. On various websites and in various polemical 
chat rooms—populated by both indigenous and diaspora South Asian 
Muslims from such places as the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
South Africa— rival ideologies and opinions are incessantly discussed, 
debated, dissected, and repudiated.'4 Far from having faded away over 
the years, this controversy has only gone viral. 

This book is the first sustained study of the Barelvī-Deobandī 
polemic —its key moments, arguments, narratives, and ambiguities — 
that considers the entire swath of the nineteenth century as well as im- 
portant precedents from the late eighteenth century. My sources include 
previously unexplored manuscript and print sources in Arabic, Persian, 
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and Urdu, including polemical texts, reform literature, collections of ser- 
mons and letters, narrative histories, texts on law and theology, collec- 
tions of legal opinions (fatawa), and biographies. In addition to provid- 
ing a close reading of legal and theological arguments, I have striven to 
draw vivid portraits of eminent South Asian Muslim scholars so as to 
bring to life the sensibilities, anxieties, and tensions that pervaded their 
intellectual lives and journeys. This project takes up a number of con- 
nected yet somewhat disparate conceptual themes and concerns. Thus I 
have drawn on a rather eclectic theoretical tool kit ranging from works in 
political theology, secularism studies, ritual studies, legal theory, and 
narrative theory. Throughout this book I have sought to contrapuntally 
engage the thought of South Asian Muslim scholars with Western philo- 
sophical and literary discourses. I have tried to do so in a manner that 
might clarify the depth, stakes, and particularities of the former while 
also connecting Muslim texts and contexts with questions and conversa- 
tions in religious studies and the broader humanities. In a certain sense, 
then, this book represents a conversation between particular fragments 
of the Muslim and Western humanities, conducted in a fashion that will 
hopefully shed some productive light on both. 


Conceptual Architecture 


Conceptually, this work interrogates authoritative discourses invested 
in strategically controlling the boundaries of religion. Authoritative dis- 
course, as described by Talal Asad, is “discourse which seeks continu- 
ally to preempt the space of radically opposed utterances and so prevent 
them from being uttered.”'” This book exhibits the tactics and strategies 
through which rival custodians of tradition assembled their religious au- 
thority by seeking to preempt each other’s space and capability to act as 
a rightful custodian. Their religious authority —their claim to represent 
authenticity — depended on the existence and conditions of their polemi- 
cal encounter. Their entanglement in this contingent encounter, with un- 
predictable consequences, was what made possible their capacity to act 
and speak authoritatively as demarcators of tradition and its limits. As 
Asad famously put it, “An encounter, not a communication, lies at the 
heart of authority.”'* 
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Asad’s conceptualization of authoritative discourse is closely tied to 
his famous prescription to approach Islam as a “discursive tradition," 
one of the most frequently mobilized concepts in Western academic 
studies on Islam. The idea of a discursive tradition offers productive ave- 
nues for conceptualizing the interaction of text, time, and practice in the 
life of a normative tradition like Islam. Approaching Islam as a discur- 
sive tradition means attending to the forms of reasoning, argument, and 
citational procedures through which the question of what the embodied 
life of a community should look like is authoritatively engaged and de- 
bated. What memories and models of the past should inform the disci- 
plined life ofa community in the present and the future? That question is 
at the heart of the idea of a discursive tradition. And since that question 
has varied and often oppositional responses, a discursive tradition is by 
its nature a conflictual enterprise. 

Asad has more recently expounded on this crucial dimension of his 
presentation of a discursive tradition in a set of comments at once evoca- 
tive and arresting: “Tradition,” he writes, “is singular as well as plural. 
For subjects there are not only continuities but also exits and entries. Tra- 
dition accommodates mistakes as well as betrayal; it is not by accident 
that ‘tradition’ and ‘treason’ have a common etymology.”'* This book at 
its core is an exercise in applying Asad's call to approach Islam as a dis- 
cursive tradition. It investigates ways in which a discursive tradition — 
Islam in modern South Asia— was invested with competing meanings 
and ideological projects in specific conjunctures of authoritative dis- 
courses and debates. It navigates the terrain in which opposing discourses 
sought to exclude one another from the boundaries of normative and au- 
thoritatively sanctioned forms of life and thought. In short, this book ex- 
amines critical moments in the career of Islam in colonial South Asia 
when its limits were authoritatively contested in centrally visible ways. 

Before proceeding, I should note that recently Asad's concept of a 
discursive tradition has been the subject of some unfortunately flagrant 
misreadings. One of many examples is found in Shahab Ahmed's monu- 
mental book What Is Islam? The Importance of Being Islamic (Princeton 
University Press, 2015). Ahmed completely misreads discursive tradition 
as a “prescriptive” and hierarchical concept invested in establishing an 
authoritative orthodoxy. As Ahmed puts it, “The subtle yet crucial prob- 
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lem with Asad’s conceptualization of Islam as a ‘discursive tradition’ is his 
locating the definitive quality of the discursive tradition in the dynamic of 
authoritative prescription of the correct” (272). Such a prescriptive and 
authoritative notion of tradition, he further argues, cannot account for or 
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include in the ambit of tradition “‘non-prescriptive,” “non-authoritative,” 
or what he calls “exploratory” discourses and practices. Thus, Ahmed 
concludes, remarkably I might add, that Asad’s conception of discursive 
tradition generates “a binary of orthodoxy and un-orthodoxy/heterodoxy” 
that privileges “powerful statements of Islam as ‘orthodox’ and less 
powerful as ‘heterodox’” (274). This is an untenable reading of Asad’s 
thought. Its problems are many; let me touch on a few. First, more power 
or authority does not necessarily lead to orthodoxy, and less does not 
necessarily lead to heterodoxy. For Asad, orthodoxy is not a thing or con- 
dition empirically and readily available for institution. As Asad has ar- 
gued, practitioners in a discursive tradition aspire to orthodoxy and 
coherence, but they do not always achieve it. And this aspiration for 
coherence through debate and contestation enables a shared form of life 
in a community. A discursive tradition presents a site of ceaseless con- 
testation, never available for empirical or disciplinary canonization. An 
empirically calculable notion of orthodoxy whereby greater power pro- 
duces more orthodoxy and vice versa is Ahmed’s imposition on Asad’s 
theoretical framework. Second, Asad’s concept of a discursive tradition 
is not prescriptive or linear. Reducing the idea of a discursive tradition to 
a mechanism of establishing orthodoxy empties this concept of its most 
critical insights. A discursive tradition indexes the power relations through 
which the disciplined life of a community is lived and debated. It is an em- 
bodied moral argument “in which the use of distinct ideas, authorized by 
power, brings about not just shifts in the grammar of concepts and their 
meanings but also distinct sensibilities, passions, and aptitudes, with 
which one can act in particular ways and not in others.”! In the argu- 
ments that constitute a discursive tradition, normative prescription is in- 
separable from exploratory practice. The idea of correctness in Asad’s 
thought does not entail the normative prescription of a locatable ortho- 
doxy. And a discursive tradition is not linear or hierarchical precisely be- 
cause the temporality of such a tradition marked by contestation is never 
reducible to any objective continuity or stability. Finally, at the heart of 
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the problem with Ahmed’s misreading is a rather naive notion of discourse 
and power. As Michel Foucault so repeatedly pointed out, power is inter- 
nal to and inseparable from discourse. Thus, no form of discourse — 
exploratory, contradictory, or otherwise—can escape power or encoun- 
ters with authority. Ahmed wrongly assumes that exploratory discourse 
precedes power. But any form of exploration, the moment it is narrated, 
becomes embedded in power, and is always already authorized as a dis- 
tinct capacity and sensibility. Indeed, the very idea of “nonauthoritative” 
discourse presupposes authoritative discourse. 

In addition to Asad’s idea of a discursive tradition, a conceptual key 
central to the concerns of this book is the category of “contingent con- 
junctures of debate.” I have drawn this category from the work of the 
scholar of religion and Buddhism Ananda Abeysekara. Some years ago, 
in his brilliant study on contemporary Sri Lankan Buddhism, Abey- 
sekara argued against imposing a priori conceptions of religion, tradi- 
tion, and reform on subjects invested in controlling the boundaries of a 
religious tradition. Instead, he proposed that one interrogate the contin- 
gent and fleeting conjunctures of debate in which particular material, in- 
stitutional, and epistemic conditions conjoin to determine what does and 
does not count as religion. 

Put differently, one cannot canonize the forms of religion manifested 
in intra- (or inter-) religious disputes by sorting them into readily avail- 
able categorizations before the contingent conjunctures that make those 
disputes possible and in which they unfold. Ultimately, by highlighting 
the contingency of the process through which the boundaries of religion 
are contended, this approach constitutes an argument for the unavailabil- 
ity of religion for division into disciplinary binaries. I find Abeysekara’s 
conjunctural approach to the examination of religion and religious life 
immensely attractive. It offers a way to navigate the logics and conflicts 
of a discursive tradition that does not succumb to the temptations of 
the liberal secular desire to define and canonize religion. Abeysekara, 
much like Asad (to whom he is heavily indebted), insists that religion, 
much like life, invariably escapes definition. In this book, I offer an ex- 
amination of crucial conjunctures of debate in the narrative of Islam in 
colonial South Asia. I present and detail the competing rationalities of 
tradition and reform made visible during such conjunctures, as the ques- 
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tion of what did and did not count as Islam was authoritatively con- 
tested. Through this exercise, I seek to disrupt the availability of these 
rationalities for canonization into disciplinary binaries like reformist/ 
nonreformist, legal/mystical, and traditional/modern. 

As an alternative, I propose and show that episodes of intra-Muslim 
contestation like the Barelvī-Deobandī controversy, animated by con- 
junctures of shifting visions of sovereignty, should be conceptualized as 
instantiations of competing political theologies. These competing politi- 
cal theologies reflect and articulate contrasting understandings of the in- 
teraction of law, theology, and everyday practice. They rest on opposing 
imaginaries of the relationship between God, Prophet, and the commu- 
nity. Again, that is the central argument of this book. 

Before moving further, let me clarify the problem space of this proj- 
ect by reflecting on the broader conceptual and political intervention it 
seeks to make. In what follows I will be especially interested in eluci- 
dating ways in which internal Muslim contestations such as the Barelvī- 
Deobandī debate are inserted into and moderated by the new global poli- 
tics of religion. 


Beyond Good Muslim/Bad Muslim 


Today, in both academic and nonacademic venues, the Barelvī-Deobandī 
controversy is most commonly approached as the manifestation of a 
perennial conflict between legal and mystical varieties of Islam or be- 
tween Islamic law and Sufism. Scholars who oppose practices like the 
celebration of the Prophet’s birthday or the mawlid are viewed as cham- 
pions of law (shari‘a), reform, and puritanism. This stereotype is com- 
monly attached to the Deoband school. On the other hand, those who de- 
fend such practices, like the Barelvis, are categorized as proponents of 
mysticism, populism, and a “soft” version of Islam. 

One major problem with this framing is that both Barelvi and De- 
obandī scholars were major Sufi masters as well as prominent scholars of 
law. The Barelvi orientation never was or is mere saint worship; it has al- 
ways represented a highly literate and textually anchored political theology. 
Similarly, Deobandī Islam has hardly ever lacked mystical dimensions. 
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Moreover, Barelvī and Deobandi pioneers, like their predecessors in 
South Asia and elsewhere, did not compartmentalize their lives and im- 
prison themselves in neat binaries like legal/mystical. They did not wake 
up resolved to act mystically till the afternoon and then switch to a legal 
persona in the evening. 

For example, when asked about the relationship between law and 
Sufism, the eminent Deoband scholar Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi (d. 1943) (about 
whom we will learn much in the course of this book) responded, “I trust 
the judgment of legal scholars more in matters of ethical practice, but 
this decision of mine is based purely on the intellect because on an in- 
stinctive level I am in love with the ways of the Sufis.”””! 

Similarly, and contrary to his popular image, Ahmad Raza Khan, the 
founder of the Barelvī school and one of the key protagonists of this 
book, was no antinomian Sufi. In fact, he was harshly critical of the ten- 
dency to bypass the authority of traditionally trained jurists by consider- 
ing them secondary to or less important than charismatic Sufi masters. In 
a remarkable text entitled “Affirmations of the Mystics regarding the 
Nobility of the Law of the Jurists” (Maqal-i ‘Urafa’ fi I'zaz-i Shar -i 
‘Ulama’), Khan marshaled a number of quotations from prominent pre- 
modern Sufi masters (most notably the medieval Sufi master ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Jilani [d. 1166]) that denied the possibility of accessing mystical 
truth without a firm grounding in the ethical teachings of law.? Therefore, 
despite all their differences, for both Khan and Thànvi law and Sufism 
were part of a common ethical program that could not be divided into 
oppositional binaries. 

In this book, I argue against the law/Sufism binary as both conceptu- 
ally and historically wanting. It masks the complexities of intra-Muslim 
traditions of debate and argument by presenting an easy-to-digest but 
distorted narrative of such moments of contestation. Though ‘ulamā’ ac- 
tors, like the pioneers of Deoband, could at times be deeply critical of 
certain manifestations of the practice of Sufism in their midst, reducing 
moments of intra-Muslim contest like the Barelvī-Deobandī controversy 
to a battle between legal puritanism and mystical populism is untenable. 
The law/Sufism binary is intimately connected to a broader, more pow- 
erful, and ultimately a more insidious discourse of the good Muslim/bad 
Muslim,” in which “goodness” is invariably measured according to 
proximity to a secular liberal conception of good religion. This concep- 
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tion of good religion usually allies with US imperial designs and desires 
at a particular moment. 

The good Muslim/bad Muslim binary, as Elizabeth Hurd’s recent 
work shows, is woven into a broader global discourse about the “two faces 
of faith” that dominates much of the conversation on religion in interna- 
tional relations and public policy circles. In this framing, good religion is 
religion that is amenable and useful to neoliberal interests and mobiliza- 
tion, as in humanitarian and human rights campaigns. Bad religion, on the 
other hand, is religion requiring surveillance and discipline. It is religion 
that can slip easily into violence, intolerance, and fanaticism, hence requir- 
ing constant domestication. Hurd’s argument is that this attempt to distin- 
guish good from bad religion entails artificially constructing a distinct cat- 
egory of religion and of the religious subject as separate from politics. The 
discourse of a need to enact policies that scaffold good, tolerant religion 
evades and avoids historical complexities, local contexts, internal contes- 
tations, and the dynamics of embodied everyday life. But despite, or per- 
haps because of its intellectual mediocrity, the quest to construct good re- 
ligion as a means of generating “religious freedom” has emerged as an 
immensely profitable industry. It has conferred power and wealth on a 
range of self-professed experts on religion, including academics, govern- 
ment officials, journalists, and diplomats populating a range of think 
tanks, foundations, and government bodies such as the US State Depart- 
ment Office of Religion and Global Affairs, launched in 2013.4 

With respect to the case of Islam in South Asia, “the two faces of 
faith” narrative has often taken the form of trying to champion Sufism, 
which in turn is equated with the Barelvi orientation, to curb and margin- 
alize the supposed threat of a sharī'a-centered Deobandi Islam. A particu- 
larly nauseating example of this logic is found in a widely circulated 
2003 publication of the Washington, D.C., think tank the Rand Corpora- 
tion titled Civil Democratic Islam: Partners, Resources, and Strategies. 
Authored by three self-proclaimed “Islam experts” including and led by 
novelist Cheryl Benard, this seventy-page text seeks to “promote democ- 
racy” by “assisting constructively in Islam's process of evolution.”> 
Among other things, it tries to identify the merits and demerits of differ- 
ent kinds of Muslims as “potential partners” in the quest to “fix” the 
problem of “Islamic Radicalism” and to “foster the development of civil, 


democratic Islam.””° 
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The document surveys the potential compatibility of different vari- 
eties of Muslims neatly categorized as “the secularists,” “the fundamen- 
talists,” “the traditionalists,” and “the modernists.” As if evaluating the 
virility of different animals at a livestock fair, the authors found the mod- 
ernists “the most congenial to the values and spirit of modern American 
democracy.”2' The secularists might seem like natural allies were it not 
for their “leftist ideologies and anti-Americanism.”** Admittedly unsure 
about how to categorize Sufism in this mix, Benard and company pro- 
claim: “Sufis are not a ready match for any of these categories, but we 
will here include them in modernism.” While offering no explanation 
for this move, they proceed to describe Sufism as “an open, intellectual 
interpretation of Islam. . . . Through its poetry, music, and philosophy, 
Sufism has a strong bridge role outside of religious affiliations.” Among 
other policy recommendations, this document states that “Sufi influence 
over school curricula, norms, and cultural life should be strongly encour- 
aged in countries that have a Sufi tradition.” 

A similar prescription is advanced in a 2010 report published by the 
Washington, D.C., think tank WORDE (World Organization for Resource 
Development and Education) called Traditional Muslim Networks: Paki- 
stan s Untapped Resource in the Fight against Terrorism.? With delec- 
table simplicity, this report calls for “the international donor commu- 
nity” to “help bolster the position of moderate religious leaders vis-à-vis 
extremist ideologues by providing financial assistance to a wide range of 
their activities.”>' 

In this report as in the Rand document, the moderate allies and ex- 
tremist villains are clearly marked and identifiable. While the Barelvīs are 
the mainstream Sufi moderates, the Deobandis (called throughout this re- 
port “Deobandi-Wahhabi” or DW?) are the sharī'a-driven extremists 
whose educational institutions are "centers of radicalization."? Through 
forging relationships and supporting (financially and otherwise) the for- 
mer, the monstrous threat of the latter can be neutralized, the report con- 
cludes. A similar recommendation is advanced in another report published 
in 2009 by the influential think tank the Heritage Foundation.** Among 
the outcomes of such reports has been the drive to strengthen and support 
Barelvī institutions in Pakistan while also constructing new “Sufi univer- 
sities” in different parts of the country. 
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Western state and nonstate powers have not been the only ones to pro- 
mote Sufism as the moderate, apolitical, and softer brand of Islam. As Fait 
Muedini has pointed out, many governments in Muslim-majority states 
(such as Algeria, Morocco, and Pakistan) have also eagerly participated 
in this exercise.’ They have done so because Sufism is often viewed as 
politically benign and thus of no threat to the state. Moreover, the sup- 
port of a Sufi order can extend “religious legitimacy” to a political leader. 
Despite the power differentials involved, this is not a one-way process, 
as Sufi groups also benefit from state patronage through greater access to 
resources, and a boost in membership.** Such cooperation between the 
political elite and Sufi groups is by no means a modern invention. 

Even in medieval and early modern Muslim societies, it was quite 
common for monarchs to bolster their political sovereignty by drawing 
on the charismatic authority of Sufi masters and for the latter to enjoy 
the ensuing fruits of royal patronage.’ Indeed, this mutually beneficial 
arrangement was at the heart of the quintessential paradox of Sufism: 
the drive to renounce worldly pleasures and power while also depend- 
ing on worldly networks of clients and institutions of patronage.** But 
for all the seeming resemblances with premodern contexts, state pro- 
motion of Sufism in the contemporary moment is radically different 
and unprecedented. This is so because today the valorization of Sufism 
invariably comes at the expense of what is presented as a competing 
variety of Islam: the puritan Islam of the shari‘a. Sufism is portrayed 
as moderate or good Islam on the grounds of being inherently opposed 
to Islamic law or bad Islam, a category that always carries the threat of 
extremism. 

Such a packaging of Sufism as the peaceful variety of Islam at odds 
with the Islamic legal tradition is a gross caricature of both Islamic law 
and Sufism. This stereotype ignores the fact that following the Sufi 
path requires adherence to the dictates of the law. Sufis do not reject the 
law and its imperatives. They instead consider it a first step toward 
higher spiritual refinement. Put simply, in Sufi thought the relationship 
between law and Sufism is presented not in the form of an oppositional 
binary but rather in terms of a hierarchy of progress on the path to di- 
vine reality, for which abiding by the law and its limits is a prerequisite. 
This hierarchical arrangement is reflected in the rhyming progressive 
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(in a literal sense) formula “Shari ‘a (divine normative order) — tariqa 
(the Sufi path) —hagīga (divine reality)."?? A hierarchy is not the same 
as a binary. 

The equation of Sufism with peace and “good Muslims” and of 
Islamic law with the threat of violence and “bad Muslims" is a Western 
Orientalist fantasy that remains potent in both Euro-American and many 
non-Western (including Muslim-majority) circles. As anthropologist 
Katherine Ewing sums up: “Regardless of the vicissitudes of how dif- 
ferences between Sufism and Islam or between Sufism and popular prac- 
tice were characterized by various nineteenth-century writers — whether 
Sufism was 'good' in its sophisticated mystical inspiration and Islam was 
‘bad’ because of its legalism, or the inverse, in which Sufism was ‘bad’ 
because of its ties to superstitious rituals and Islam was ‘good’ because of 
its rationality and strict monotheism — it was the split itself and its politi- 
cal and rhetorical force in the colonial environment that was to be cru- 
cially significant for the subsequent evolution of Sufism/tasawwuf.”*% 

While the most coarse and pernicious expressions of the legalism- 
versus-Sufism stereotype are found in policy documents of neoimperial 
US think tanks, traces of this and other such moderating binaries can 
also be found in many instances of otherwise serious academic scholar- 
ship on Islam and South Asia. Take, for instance, anthropologist Pnina 
Werbner's article on South Asian Muslim immigrants in Britain, “The 
Making of Muslim Dissent: Hybridized Discourses, Lay Preachers, and 
Radical Rhetoric among British Pakistanis.”*' In this article, centered on 
the articulation of sectarian identities among diaspora South Asian Mus- 
lims in Britain, Werbner describes the contrast between the Deobandi 
and Barelvī schools as follows: 


For Deobandis . . . the stress on individual rationality as individual self- 
control is accompanied by an emphasis on legal reasoning (as against the 
mystical knowledge of the Sufis). . .. The [Deobandi] reform movement 
met with powerful organized opposition in defense of Sufi saints and cul- 
tic practices [emphasis mine] surrounding saints’ tombs. This counter- 
reformation has come to be known as the Barelwi movement. . . . Thus, 
in South Asia at least two classes of “learned doctors” have emerged . . . 
reformer jurists and saintly jurists [who are] locked in continuous reli- 
gious controversy.” 
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These statements are, to put it mildly, problematic. Werbner ignores 
the colonial legacy of descriptors such as “cultic practices surrounding 
saints’ tombs” that she unhesitatingly employs. Her assessment is also fac- 
tually incorrect, since, as I mentioned earlier, both Deobandi and Barelvī 
scholars were prominent jurists and Sufis. But most worthy of emphasis 
here is the way in which this description of the Barelvī-Deobandī rivalry 
rests on the assumption that law and mysticism are two readily iden- 
tifiable and distinguishable discursive domains “locked in continuous re- 
ligious controversy.” While the trope of “reform” and hence the label of 
“reformer” is attached to scholars who “emphasize legal reasoning as 
against mysticism,” their antagonists are conveniently encased in the 
category of “saintly jurists.” The implication of the division between 
saintly jurists and reformer jurists is that the less jurists are invested in 
Sufism the more they will desire reform. This plays right into the unfor- 
tunate stereotype that the more seriously one takes the shari‘a the more 
one will be inclined to a harsh religious attitude and practice. More 
broadly, such a framing canonizes competing normative discourses into 
readily available binaries like reformist/saintly and legal/mystical, prior 
to the contingent conjunctures in which those discourses authoritatively 
contest the boundaries of such categories. 

Another illustration of this tendency is found in the work of the 
prominent French historian of South Asian Islam, Marc Gaborieau. In 
his book Un autre Islam: Inde, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Gaborieau argues 
that the intellectual history of Islam in modern South Asia is character- 
ized by two distinct and contrasting varieties of scholars. On the one hand, 
he proposes, are the “reformers.” In Gaborieau’s view, the reformist 
trend begins in the 1740s with the eminent eighteenth-century scholar 
Shah Wali Ullah (d. 1762) and continues into the late nineteenth century 
and onwards in the form of modernist reformers like Chiragh ‘Alī (d. 
1895), the pioneers of Deoband, and the Ahl-i Hadith scholars. At the 
other end of the spectrum is an intellectual tradition populated by schol- 
ars whom Gaborieau labels as the *nonreformers" or the “unreformed.” 
The nonreformist movement originates with Wali Ullah's son Shah 
* Abdul ‘Aziz (d. 1823) and is carried forward in the nineteenth century 
by scholars attached to the Barelvi school.? 

Aside from the unwieldy historicist gesture of lumping varied actors 
and discourses across two centuries into such generalized categories, 
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this unabashedly dichotomous representation of South Asian Islam also 
imposes on indigenous normative traditions a prepackaged definition of 
reform. As I will show in chapter 9, contrary to Gaborieau’s characteri- 
zation, Barelvī scholars also imagined their role as that of reformers en- 
trusted with the mission of preserving rituals and devotional practices of 
long standing. Their antagonism with the pioneers of Deoband was 
based, not on more or less reform, but on rival visions of what the work 
of reform entailed and demanded. 

Such a bipolar representation of South Asian Islam is found in 
even starker terms in David Pinault’s book on religion and popular cul- 
ture in Pakistan, Notes from a Fortune-Telling Parrot: Islam and the 
Struggle for Religious Pluralism in Pakistan.“ The manner in which he 
contrasts Deobandis and Barelvis captures quite well public and schol- 
arly perceptions about the texture of the Barelvi-Deobandi conflict. 
Pinault defines Deobandis as “adherents of the puritan ideology that 
spawned the Taliban." He goes on to inform us: “The term Barelvi 
is used to characterize those Sunnis who admit the orthodoxy of Sufi 
practices.”** According to Pinault’s brief but telling descriptions, the 
Barelvi-Deobandi conflict represents a struggle between anti-Sufi puri- 
tans who eventually “spawned the Taliban" and defenders of "the or- 
thodoxy of Sufi practices.” 

The conceptual assumption underpinning this narrative is that Islam 
represents a linear spectrum of views ranging from puritanism to Suf- 
ism. Concomitantly, following this logic, ordinary Muslims and Muslim 
scholars can also be readily compartmentalized as belonging to either 
one of these dualistically opposed categories. One should add here that 
precisely such a bifurcated understanding of Islam drives recent neo- 
colonial attempts to frame Sufism as the “peaceful/apolitical” variety of 
Islam that stands in opposition to more “violent/political” articulations 
of the religion." 

To give one last example, a less flagrant but nonetheless problematic 
expression of the law/Sufism binary is found in Aamir Mufti's otherwise 
sophisticated book Enlightenment in the Colony. While discussing the 
thought and career of the twentieth-century Indian Muslim scholar and 
Urdu literary critic Muhammad Hasan Askari (d. 1978) (also a student 
of the Deoband pioneer Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī), Mufti writes: 
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Askari’s larger project here is nothing less than a transformation of the 
modern public sphere into the domain of traditional disputation. How- 
ever, we must not confuse this project with those of what has come to be 
called Islamic fundamentalism, as his less careful critics are wont to do, 
for the shattered totality his work struggles to reconstruct is not shari‘a 
or Islamic law per se but the Sufi worldview (tasavvuf ) of the medieval 
Islamic world as interpreted in the work of such twentieth-century exe- 
getes as Ashraf Ali Thanavi—a far cry, for instance, from the hyper- 
rationalist and hyper-literalist techno-Islamism of an increasingly global 
sort that now makes headlines worldwide. 


While Mufti's attempt to rescue Askarr's legacy from the jaws of funda- 
mentalism is a laudable one (even though it rather dramatically general- 
izes fundamentalism), what I would like to point out is the opposition 
he sets forth between “shart‘a or Islamic law" and “the Sufi worldview 
(tasavvuf ) of the medieval Islamic world." There are two major problems 
with this formulation. The first is the contrast itself, signaled by the con- 
junction but between Islamic law and Sufism. The proposition that Sufism, 
medieval or modern, could operate to the exclusion of or be inversely re- 
lated to the shari‘a/Islamic law would not have made much sense to 
a scholar like Thanvi. But more significantly, notice Mufti's attempt to 
exculpate Askari from the sin of “hyper-rationalist and hyper-literalist 
techno-Islamism" by pointing to the latter's grounding in “medieval 
Sufism."? Medieval Sufism, according to this scheme, works as a moder- 
ating force to neutralize the violence of modern fundamentalism. And as 
exemplified by the phrase “not sharī'a or Islamic law but the Sufi world- 
view,” the assumption that sustains this recourse to Sufism as the antidote 
to fundamentalism is that the more one adheres to the shari‘a, the more 
vulnerable one becomes to fundamentalism. This is precisely the assump- 
tion that nourishes contemporary neoliberal attempts to sell Sufism as the 
*good" Islam that promises relief from the horror of *bad" fundamentalist 
Islam. Mufti’s "auratic" embrace of Sufism as the “other” of shart'a and 
fundamentalism is untenable and riddled with serious problems. 

To be clear, I do not mean to equate the work of these scholars with 
the nefarious politics associated with neoliberal abettors of empire. Rather, 
as Saba Mahmood has argued in a different context, what this unexpected 
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convergence shows is the attraction and expanse of a normative attach- 
ment to a secular conception of good religion.*' 

My point is this: interpreting the contested terrain of South Asian 
Islam (or any other discursive tradition, for that matter) through binaries 
like reformer/non-reformer, revivalist/traditionalist, anti-Sufi/Sufi, and 
liberal/conservative obscures more than it reveals about the competing 
ideological claims that populate it. This book rejects the utility of such 
binary constructions. 

As a way to move beyond the good Muslim/bad Muslim narrative, 
this book undertakes a detailed examination of the logics and strategies 
internal to a tradition through which its boundaries are debated and con- 
tested. A major assumption of this book is that the best strategy to delegiti- 
mate facile generalizations and binary representations is to give a voice to 
those about whom such generalizations are made. Through a close study 
of the texts, contexts, and normative aspirations that shaped the Barelvī- 
Deobandī controversy, I will show that this debate cannot be reduced to 
conflict between legal reformists and lax mystics. Let me further elabo- 
rate the stakes of that argument by commenting on the sort of interven- 
tion this book makes in the study of Islam, religion, and South Asia. 


The Intervention 


Despite the recent emergence of several excellent studies on Muslim re- 
form movements in colonial India, the religious thought of pivotal Mus- 
lim scholars continues to cry out for more detailed and complex read- 
ings.?! In the existing literature, one finds a much greater emphasis on 
the social, institutional, and political histories of South Asian Islam than 
on its intellectual/textual traditions.? Though there are some exceptions, 
most historians of South Asian Islam seem rather uninterested in navi- 
gating the hermeneutical logics and operations animating the religious 
thought of South Asian Muslim scholars. This is an unfortunate omis- 
sion, as ultimately the religious discourses and debates of major scholars 
who constitute the discursive tradition of South Asian Islam were at the 
heart of their lives and careers. This is not simply a problem of coverage 
or of leaving a historiographic lacuna unaddressed. Inattention to the de- 
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tails and layered nuances of religious texts generates predictable or 
stereotypical impressions of South Asian Muslim reformist thought. Our 
understanding of the thick description—the narratives and internal con- 
testations — of the meanings and limits of reform continues to be 
sketchy and driven by unhelpful generalizations. Take, for instance, the 
Barelvi-Deobandi polemic. 

It is generally known that Deobandi scholars objected to rituals such 
as the Prophet’s birthday celebration (mawlid) while the Barelvis de- 
fended such practices. But the question of how they assembled their argu- 
ments on such contentious problems has not received any sustained atten- 
tion. What was at stake for these rival scholars in whether the Prophet's 
birthday was celebrated or not? Through what discursive strategies did 
they authorize their own ideological program and unauthorize competing 
narratives of tradition? What conceptions of law, history, and temporality 
informed their social and religious imaginaries? What are some of the 
ambiguities and points of instability found in their discourses? 

These are the kinds of questions that are pivotal to developing a 
richer narrative of Indian Muslim reform as a discursive tradition. I argue 
that what may seem as arcane and even petty intra- 'ulama' squabbles 
over inconsequential matters of theology, law, and ritual were in fact ani- 
mated by and connected to profound questions of sovereignty, politics, 
and social order. The protagonists whose thought is explored in the pages 
of this book rarely engaged the machineries or institutions of electoral 
politics and democracy. However, as Saba Mahmood had famously ar- 
gued, the political force of reform movements normatively invested in 
matters of piety and salvation lies in their capacity for individual and so- 
cietal transformation.? Taking Mahmood's cue, this book documents in 
some detail the arguments, discourses, and conflicts that shaped rival 
‘ulama’ imaginaries of moral individuals and publics. A close examina- 
tion of the competing rationalities of tradition and reform that shaped 
their political horizons and expectations reveals the inadequacy of view- 
ing reform projects like Deoband as “apolitical.” As I will argue in due 
course, this view relies on and participates in a markedly limited and lib- 
eral notion of politics. 

Again, such conceptual slippages in large measure result from in- 
sufficient attention to the religious thought and discourses of critical 
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modern Indian Muslim reformers. Those of the early nineteenth-century 
scholars Shah Muhammad Isma‘Tl and Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī, intro- 
duced above, are aptly illustrative. As I will show in Part I of this book, a 
heated debate between Ismā'īl and Khayrābādī on the limits of prophetic 
intercession (shafa 'at) represented a crucial conjuncture in the narrative 
of intra-Muslim contestations in colonial India. 

To this day, Ismā'īl remains a deeply polarizing figure and the subject 
of countless refutations and apologetics. However, despite his importance 
to the Indian Muslim reform tradition, the primary Western source on his 
religious and political thought is a 1979 dissertation (much later published 
as a book) by former historian Harlan Pearson: “Islamic Reform and Re- 
vival in Nineteenth-Century India: The Tarīgah-i-Muhammadīyah.”>* 
Though an impressive work, Pearson’s analysis is largely based on Brit- 
ish official documents, at the expense of texts in Islamicate languages. 
Therefore, despite some intermittent discussions of indigenous religious 
discourses, he is unable to offer a detailed or complicated picture of their 
internal logics, aspirations, and ambiguities. 

More generally, the study of Muslim scholarly traditions remains at 
a relatively nascent stage in the field of South Asian studies. Ebrahim 
Moosa aptly summed up this situation when he wrote: 


Historians of Islam in colonial India . . . will be the first to admit that 
they skate on the thinnest of ice if they claim to enjoy a complex knowl- 
edge of the ‘Ulama’ tradition in the region. Until recently, historians fo- 
cused almost exclusively on cosmopolitan figures relevant to colonial 
and national politics, such as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the founder of Ali- 
garh Muslim University, Muhammad Iqbal, the poet-philosopher interred 
in Lahore, Abul Kalam Azad, the pre-eminent Muslim figure in the In- 
dian National Congress or Muhammad ‘Ali Jinnah, the first Governor- 
General of Pakistan. ... Some five decades ago, it would have been rare 
to find in European sources any sustained discussion of the role of tradi- 
tional religious scholars in the development of religious thought in 
South Asia. While some ‘Ulama’ were involved in the 1857 revolt, and 
the name of Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi is mentioned prominently, very lit- 
tle was said about his biography, scholarly work and the way he shad- 
owed theological developments in twentieth century Muslim India. . . . 
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The work of traditional scholars deserve[s] scrutiny to build a more 
comprehensive picture of Islam as a discursive tradition in South Asia.°> 


Though Moosa’s comments are more than a decade old, they still 
hold largely true. This book addresses these gaps by offering a thickly 
textured presentation of Muslim intellectual traditions in colonial South 
Asia that brings the religious imaginaries of pivotal scholarly figures 
into central view. I give readers an extensive and multilayered tour of the 
logics, conflicts, and hermeneutical designs of modern Muslim intellectual 
traditions in South Asia. While examining intra-Muslim debates in colo- 
nial South Asia, I make frequent sojourns to premodern Muslim scholarly 
sources as a way to highlight the intellectual genealogy of those debates 
beyond South Asia. On this count, too, this book differs from most extant 
works on South Asian Muslim reformist thought, which rarely engage 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu sources simultaneously. Thus this book seeks 
to integrate while operating at the interstices of the fields of South Asian 
studies, Islamic studies, and the study of religion more broadly. Also, by 
navigating a range of sources in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu emanating 
from the discursive landscape of ‘u/ama’ knowledge traditions, I have 
tried to recover and highlight a critical and often sidelined corpus of the 
literary heritage of South Asia. 


The Arc of the Book 


The chapters in this book are thematically rather than chronologically 
organized, though they do follow a chronology of sorts as they traverse 
the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. However, this book is 
not a chronological intellectual history. Rather, it examines specific con- 
junctures of authoritative and in many instances adversarial discourse 
invested in regulating the boundaries of Islam. 

Parts I and II are bookended by shorter introductory chapters that 
discuss the intellectual and political context and conceptual terrain cov- 
ered by the chapters that follow. Part I, “Competing Political Theologies,” 
centers on the early nineteenth century, with frequent forays into the 
eighteenth century. It is occupied with polemical exchanges between 
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Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl and his rivals, primarily Fazl-i Haqq Khayra- 
bādī, over pressing theological problems such as the limits of prophetic 
intercession in Islam. While focusing on the opposing political theolo- 
gies of these two (among some other) scholars, I try to describe two rival 
streams of South Asian Muslim reformist thought that took on a fiercely 
group-oriented identity by the late nineteenth-century. The theme of 
competing political theologies refers to the contrasting ways in which 
the relationship between divine sovereignty and prophetic authority is 
understood during junctures of political uncertainty such as India’s tran- 
sition from Mughal to British colonialism in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. What languages and imaginaries of the political inform theological 
debates on the question of divine sovereignty? How do the political and 
the theological overlap and cross-pollinate each other? What are the 
competing rationalities of tradition engendered by competing political 
theologies? These are the central conceptual questions of the five chap- 
ters constituting Part I of the book. 

Chapter 1, “Thinking the Question of Sovereignty in Early Colonial 
India,” contextualizes the historical and theoretical terrain in which the 
following chapters are situated. This it does by meditating on the cate- 
gory of political theology as employed in this project and by highlight- 
ing some key shifts and continuities in the conceptual and sociological 
space of sovereignty from Mughal to British India. The next two chap- 
ters, "The Promise and Perils of Moral Reform” and *Reenergizing Sov- 
ereignty,” explore the reformist career and thought of Shah Muhammad 
Ismā'īl, with a focus on his efforts to restore divine sovereignty, protect- 
ing it from what he saw as the threat of customs and habits widespread 
among North Indian Muslims. They combine a close reading of his most 
well-known and controversial Urdu text, Fortifving Faith (Tagwīyat al- 
Iman), and his lesser-known but equally contested Persian text One Day 
(Yak Roza) with an account of his evangelical efforts to reform the pub- 
lic around him. Chapter 4, “Salvational Politics,” outlines in some depth 
his theory and vision of ideal forms of politics and political rulers 
through a sustained discussion of his important but lesser-known Persian 
work Station of Leadership (Mansab-i Imāmat). And chapter 5, *Inter- 
cessory Wars,” sets its gaze on the question of prophetic intercession and 
on Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī's rebuttal to Isma‘Tl’s thought. This chapter 
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also introduces readers to Khayrabadi as a scholar and to the Khayrābādī 
school of thought. 

Finally, in a brief conclusion to this section of the book, I wrestle 
with the problem of theorizing the interaction of colonial power and 
indigenous reformist thought as seen in the preceding chapters. More 
specifically, I address the question of whether the thought and career of a 
reformist thinker and activist like Isma*il can be taken as an example of 
an emerging Islamic Protestant sensibility in South Asia. While concur- 
ring with some aspects of this possibility, I suggest and highlight impor- 
tant problems with such a conceptualization. I also suggest that perhaps 
the very problem space of the continuity/rupture debate regarding the 
nature of the encounter between colonial power and indigenous thought 
that has occupied so much of the study of South Asia and South Asian 
religions no longer yields the conceptual dividend it once may have, and 
I call for new theoretical framings such as the theme of “competing po- 
litical theologies.” 

Part II, “Competing Normativities,” shifts the focus to the later 
nineteenth-century context of the Barelvī-Deobandī controversy. An in- 
troductory chapter (chapter 6) called “Reforming Religion in the Shadow 
of Colonial Power” again sets the stage for subsequent analysis. It de- 
scribes major features of the colonial reconfiguration of law, religion, 
and politics and the corresponding emergence of competing normative 
orientations (masālik, sing. maslak) among South Asian Sunnī Muslim 
scholars. The next few chapters examine the discourses of Deobandi and 
Barelvī pioneers on one of the thorniest legal and ethical problems that 
divided them: the definition and boundaries of heretical innovation (bid ‘a) 
in Islam. Heretical innovation refers to practices and modes of being that 
oppose the normative model of the Prophet. But what those practices are 
and how should that be determined are questions that provoke intense 
controversy and disagreement, as they did in nineteenth-century Muslim 
India. Chapter 7, “Law, Sovereignty, and the Boundaries of Normative 
Practice,” elucidates major elements of the Deobandī reform program by 
highlighting ways in which its pioneers imagined and contested the lim- 
its of heretical innovation. 

Conceptually, I interrogate possible connections between a political 
theology invested in guarding the absoluteness of divine sovereignty and 
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a legal imaginary anxious to control the boundaries of normative prac- 
tice in everyday life. I show that according to Deobandī thought, the 
question of when innovation becomes heresy is one that operates at the 
interstices of law and theology. The crux of their reform project, much 
like that of Shah Muhammad Isma'il before them (which they avidly 
supported) was centered on reorganizing everyday life in a way that 
affirmed the radical exclusivity of divine sovereignty. If otherwise com- 
mendable ritual practices, such as the Prophet’s birthday celebration, 
threatened or undermined divine sovereignty, they had to be deemed 
heretical and abandoned. For Ismā'īl and the Deoband pioneers, the 
work of reform entailed a revolution in prevailing habits, customs, and 
norms of sociability. They imagined their role as that of interventionists 
in history to change its course. Moreover, they authorized this interven- 
tionist model of reform by mobilizing a conception of time and history 
as marked by perpetual decline and disjuncture from an original moment 
of perfection. Chapter 8, *Forbidding Piety to Restore Sovereignty: The 
Mawlid and Its Discontents,” presents a specific example of the applica- 
tion of Deobandi views on heretical innovation by considering the dis- 
courses by the acclaimed Deoband scholar Ashraf ‘Ali Thānvī on the 
mawlid (the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday), by far the most con- 
tentiously debated ritual in South Asia. 

Chapter 9, “Retaining Goodness: Reform as the Preservation of 
Original Forms,” provides a rival narrative of the boundaries of tradition 
and innovation in Islam. It discusses how the founder of the Barelvī 
School, Ahmad Raza Khan, refuted Deobandi views on heretical inno- 
vation. Khan chastised his Deoband rivals for what he saw as their un- 
warranted assault on long-standing rituals and devotional practices in the 
guise of confronting heretical innovations. Reform for Khan was about 
retaining the normative goodness embodied in previously established 
practices in each successive present, rather than jettisoning such prac- 
tices on the precautionary grounds of protecting divine sovereignty. He 
was especially scathing in his repudiation of any attempt to delegitimize 
rituals that served as a means of remembering and honoring the Prophet. 
For Khan and his Barelvī followers, questioning the cosmic centrality of 
the Prophet and downplaying the exceptionality of his spiritual status 
amounted to dismantling the entire edifice of tradition. Khan argued that 
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the pioneers of Deoband, in their misguided and uninformed zeal to 
restore divine sovereignty, were committing precisely this kind of dis- 
cursive sedition. This chapter elucidates the major features of that argu- 
ment. But for all their bitter disagreements and disputes, there were also 
instructive areas of convergence and overlap in the reform agendas of 
Khan and his Deoband rivals. The next chapter (10), *Convergences," 
examines some of these points of overlap for the larger purpose of high- 
lighting Barelvi understandings of reform and critiques of everyday reli- 
gious life, so as to disabuse the popular stereotype that frames the De- 
obandis as the objectors to and the Barevis as the defenders of the ritual 
conduct of the masses in the public sphere. As I will show in this chap- 
ter, Ahmad Raza Khan was often just as if not more condemnatory to- 
ward the habits and practices of the masses, especially women, as his 
Deoband rivals. 

Chapter 11, "Knowing the Unknown: Contesting the Sovereign Gift 
of Knowledge," focuses on the question of the Prophet's access to knowl- 
edge of the unknown ( 'ilm al-ghayb). Despite all their other disagree- 
ments, it was in the context of this specific question that Khan had anathe- 
matized the Deoband pioneers (declaring them to be outside the fold of 
Islam) and had called them unbelievers. This chapter analyzes the oppos- 
ing conceptions of the relationship between knowledge, sovereignty, and 
prophetic charisma that inspired Khan's dramatic judgment. I argue that at 
stake in this debate over the nature and capacity of the Prophet's knowl- 
edge was the very definition of knowledge and religion. 

The question of whether the Prophet possessed knowledge of the 
unknown intimately depended on what counted as religious and salva- 
tionally beneficial knowledge. As a consequence, defining the limits of 
knowledge was inseparable from defining the limits of religion as an 
ideological category. The boundaries of what counted as knowledge and 
religion were mutually constituted, each reinforcing the other. 

The final section of this book, Part III, “Intra-Deobandt Tensions,” 
consists of a single chapter, “Internal Disagreements” (chapter 12). It ad- 
dresses intra-Deobandī tensions and disagreements over disputed nor- 
mative questions. More specifically, it discusses the disagreements be- 
tween the pioneers of Deoband and their Sufi master Haji Imdadullah 
Muhajir Makki (d. 1899). Imdadullah was a distinguished Sufi master 
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who was revered by his Deobandī disciples and by many other scholars 
and laymen in India and elsewhere. He had migrated to Mecca from 
India in the aftermath of the 1857 Mutiny when the British sought to ar- 
rest him for his organizing role in that mutiny. He stayed in Mecca until 
his death in 1899. While holding his Deoband disciples in great esteem, 
he disagreed with them on controversial normative questions in subtle 
yet noticeable ways. This chapter is devoted to an exploration of these 
subtle disagreements and their negotiation. Through the example of 
this disagreement between a prominent Sufi master and his disciples, I 
show how the internal logics of the differences it brought into view can- 
not be collapsed into a law/Sufism binary. I also highlight a remarkable 
narrative of how the Deoband pioneers negotiated love, loyalty, and 
disagreement. 

In the Epilogue, I discuss some of the larger theoretical implications 
and contributions of this book in the fields of religious studies and South 
Asian studies. I especially reflect on ways in which a careful navigation 
of moral arguments in a religious tradition, as conducted in this book, 
can contribute to and build upon recent studies in religion that have 
questioned the religious/secular binary. I suggest that the uncovering of 
alternative logics of life, as showcased in the internal workings of a tra- 
dition, is crucial to the project of questioning the often-assumed univer- 
sality of liberal secularism. Finally, in the brief postscript, “Listening to 
the Internal ‘Other,’ " I meditate on the political intervention of this proj- 
ect in contemporary South Asia, in conjunction with some thoughts on 
my own positionality with regard to it. 

But first, a couple of clarifying comments. Since this book discusses 
an ongoing debate that elicits formidable investment and controversy, it 
would be apropos to clarify my own location in relation to it. I have con- 
ducted this project in the tradition of the academic study of religion. While 
marked as Muslim and South Asian (Pakistani), I am not a participant in 
this debate or affiliated with any of the individuals or groups invested in it. 
The objective of this study is not to decide in favor of or against a position 
or school. Nor is it to bring about a resolution to the controversy. Rather, I 
have striven to describe and interrogate its logics, stakes, and ambiguities 
as a way to add depth and nuance to our understanding of Muslim intellec- 
tual traditions, especially in the South Asian context. 
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I should not, however, be viewed as an “objective,” “dispassionate” 
researcher uninvested in or detached from the figures he or she studies. 
While I am disinterested with regard to their normative positions, I have 
spent the last several years striving to understand and translate their 
thought, and I have obviously cultivated an intimate relationship with 
the scholars and texts that occupy this book. I have learnt much from them 
and owe them a tremendous intellectual debt. In what follows I try to 
honor their memory not through hagiography but through the procedures 
and protocols of the academic study of religion. This approach promises 
to reveal the layered complexities and tensions of tradition while also 
disrupting the moderating claims and assumptions of liberal secular con- 
ceptuality. That is the dual promise at the core of this book. I will have 
more to say on this problem in the Epilogue. 

Another clarification: at various points in this book, I draw on in- 
digenous collections of narratives and narrative-dominated histories and 
biographies. These sources range from the descriptive and analytical to 
the hagiographic and reverential. I should offer the disclaimer that I do 
not read these sources at face value or as repositories of empirical truth 
that reliably answer the question *What happened?" I am less interested 
in this question than in the political and normative work that narratives 
perform in the moral fashioning and strategic operation of a discursive 
tradition. Moreover, narrative represents a central rhetorical device and 
mode of argument in nineteenth-century South Asian Muslim reformist 
discourses, highlighted by the abundance of narrative-based texts in this 
tradition. Thus my mobilization of these narratives is also meant to rec- 
ognize and record the discursive sensibilities that inform the texture of 
an archive. 

Also, I have added brief notes on the chain of transmission/paper trail, 
or debates about authorship that accompany a text, where this was possi- 
ble and where the information was available, though my focus throughout 
is more on the discursive content than on the material history of texts. The 
original manuscripts of most texts analyzed in this book are unavailable, 
and several biographical narratives, especially from the later twentieth 
century, rely on oral traditions or operate in the mode of reverential his- 
tory. Thus it is useful to underscore that the intellectual lives and thought 
of the seminal figures who occupy this book often reach us through the 
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mediation of a palimpsest of interpreters and are refracted by the particu- 
larity of their normative projects and attachments. Moreover, the texts 
through which we encounter these figures, especially those later trans- 
lated from Arabic into Persian and Urdu, or from Persian into Urdu, are 
often products of the composite labor of figures stretching across a par- 
ticular temporal bandwidth.*% In the case of such texts, whenever possi- 
ble, I have based my analysis on the text in the original language, while 
also considering its translation(s) to detect later insertions or deletions of 
a particular ideological cast. 

I should add to these clarifications and disclaimers the plea that per- 
haps one ought to disturb the hierarchy implied by the subordination of 
always suspect native sources to Euro-American secondary sources that 
are charged with the mandate of inspecting, evaluating, and determining 
their historical reliability. I find this policing rather snobbish. All texts 
(including the one under way) are oriented if not determined by distinct 
normative registers and sensibilities and offer different kinds of strengths 
and benefits or weaknesses and pitfalls. For instance, for all their biases 
and explicit normative posturing, the detail, depth, and specificity of in- 
digenous South Asian Muslim historiographies at many times far sur- 
pass Euro-American scholarship on South Asian Islam. While writing 
this book, therefore, I have tried to strike a balance between a hermeneu- 
tic of suspicion and a hermeneutic of submission. Striving for this bal- 
ance might allow for a more thickly textured and sympathetically attuned 
encounter with the layered logics and projects that animate the stake- 
holders of a discursive tradition. 


part one 


Competing Political Theologies 


chapter one 


Thinking the Question 
of Sovereignty 
in Early Colonial India 


Sometime during the first decade of the nineteenth century, the prominent 
North Indian Muslim reformer Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl was teaching a 
lesson on the Hadith while seated in the courtyard of the famous Jami‘ 
mosque in Delhi. A crowd of people carrying relics of the Prophet (tabar- 
rukat) swarmed the mosque, chanting reverential hymns and prayers in 
praise of the Prophet. Ismā'īl was unmoved by the spectacle and contin- 
ued his lesson. His lack of response, however, did not please the people 
associated with the procession. “Mawlana, what kind of behavior is 
this?" one of them scolded Ismā T1. “Please stand up and show your rev- 
erence for the Prophet's relics.””! 

Isma‘il, however, remained unfazed. His continued indifference in- 
censed the crowd. They repeated their demand, this time in an even 
harsher tone. Isma‘Il finally responded by saying, “First of all, these relics 
are artificial; they are not real. Second, at this moment, I am serving as a 
delegate of the Prophet by performing the obligation of transmitting his 
message. Therefore, I cannot stand up.” This scornful response further 
agitated an already angry crowd. An all-out brawl was prevented only 
because Ismā'īl”s loyalists at the mosque were as numerous as his de- 
tractors. Their skirmish was thus limited to a lively verbal duel and an 
exchange of verbal abuse.’ 

Severely offended by Ismā'īl”s behavior, the procession holders 
lodged an official complaint against him to Akbar Shah (d. 1837), the 
Mughal emperor in Delhi at the time. They accused Ismā'īl of insulting 
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the Prophet and requested Akbar Shah to punish him for his unruly atti- 
tude. The emperor summoned Isma‘il to his court and demanded an ex- 
planation for his actions at the Jami‘ mosque on the day of this incident? 
While at the court, Ismā'īl admitted that he had said the relics were ar- 
tificial and that he was not inclined to venerate them. Akbar Shah re- 
buked him, saying, “How impertinent that you call them [the relics] ar- 
tificial.” Ismail smiled and responded mildly: “Sir, I only used words to 
say they were artificial, but you believe them to be so and also treat them 
as such." Akbar Shah replied in bemusement, “How so?" “Sir, every 
year," Ismā'īl explained, “the procession of relics comes to visit you in 
your court, but you never leave your court to visit the relics." This re- 
sponse left the emperor speechless. 

Ismā 11 then requested a minister at the court to bring a Qur'an and 
the Hadith collection of Bukhārī. When these two books were brought to 
him, he held them in his hands for a few moments and then returned 
them. He then proceeded to deliver a speech to those gathered at the 
court. In this speech, Ismā'īl again emphasized first, that it was debat- 
able whether the relics were real or artificial. “But,” he continued, “even 
if we were to accept their authenticity, the sacrality associated with ob- 
jects such as a piece of garment or sandals worn by the Prophet is not de- 
serving of personal or substantive honor [sharaf-i zati]. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt about the Qur'an being the word of God. Similarly, 
Bukhārī's book of Hadith is undeniably the word of the Prophet; it is the 
most revered book in the tradition after the Qur'an. There can be no 
doubt that the word of God and the word of the Prophet are more sacred 
than a garment once worn by the Prophet. But despite all this, when a 
copy of the Qur'an and Bukharr's Hadith came before you, none of you 
stood up in reverence! From this it becomes apparent that all of you ven- 
erate the Prophet's relics not because of their sanctity but merely be- 
cause of your addiction to established customs [rasm parastī].””* 

As shown in this narrative, by the early nineteenth century, intra- 
Muslim contestations on the legitimacy of customs and traditions in- 
spired by prophetic authority became centrally visible in the North In- 
dian public sphere. Shah Muhammad Ismā TI, the protagonist of this story, 
personified an emerging reform movement that vigorously critiqued long- 
established customs and conventions, calling them inessential if not out- 
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right harmful to religion. Venerating the Prophet’s relics, for instance, 
was an unnecessary distraction that undermined the essentials of the re- 
ligion. The material relics bore no imprints of the Prophet himself; they 
were mere objects devoid of any access to prophetic charisma. They 
lacked what religion scholar Robert Orsi would call the Prophet’s “real 
presence.”> In addition to zealously separating the real from the material, 
reformers like Ismail also vigorously protested monarchical modes of 
life and politics that in their view encouraged a morally sluggish public. 
A politics of aristocracy, they argued, nourished a religious ethos that en- 
couraged the entrenchment of superstitious customs in the public sphere 
and that undermined divine sovereignty. This antiaristocratic sentiment 
is clear in the above narrative’s connection between the “addiction” of the 
masses to entrenched customs and the moral ineptitude of the Mughal 
emperor at the time. 

But as the crowd’s opposition to Isma‘1l for his refusal to venerate 
the Prophet’s relics shows, the banner bearers of this reform movement 
met fierce resistance. A rival group of scholars vigorously challenged their 
authority and staunchly defended the traditions they had attacked. For 
this opposing group, practices like honoring the Prophet’s relics were an 
ideal way to exalt and keep alive his memory. Therefore, anyone who 
challenged the normative validity of such rituals was guilty of detracting 
from the Prophet’s exceptional status and charisma. 

These contestations over the normative limits of tradition and 
prophetic authority were enabled by a conjuncture in Indian Muslim his- 
tory marked by a crisis of sovereignty. In the decades following the 
death of the last recognized Mughal emperor, ‘Alamgir Aurangzeb, in 
1707, the political fortunes of the Indian Muslim elite plummeted. By 
1757, after more than two hundred years of Mughal rule, a new imperial 
power had come to dominate the political landscape of the country, the 
British East India Company. Akbar Shah, the Mughal emperor mentioned 
in the story above, was only a titular monarch whose effective authority 
was limited to the capital city of Delhi. He was among a series of Au- 
rangzeb’s descendants who “reigned” over an India in which sovereignty 
was gradually yet decisively shifting toward the British.* 

This shift in political sovereignty also provided the conditions for in- 
tensified contestations on the question of sovereignty in the theological 
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realm. Underlying these contestations was the question: What imaginar- 
ies of the political should inform the conceptualization of the relation- 
ship between God, the Prophet, and ordinary Muslims? Was this tripar- 
tite relationship organized in the form of a hierarchy whereby accessing 
the sovereign divine was possible only through the mediatory charisma 
of the Prophet? Or was the divine-human encounter founded on a poli- 
tics of radical democracy that resisted any notions of hierarchy? What 
imaginaries of everyday life and practices did these contrasting political 
theologies demand? 

Such questions generated a number of polemics and debates among 
the Indian Muslim intellectual elite during this transitional political mo- 
ment. This section analyzes such a moment of polemical activity in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century that brought into view com- 
peting understandings of the relationship between divine sovereignty 
and prophetic charisma in Islam. The actors who participated in this 
polemic were two prominent Sunnt scholars in Delhi, Shah Muhammad 
Isma‘1l (featured in the narrative above) and Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī. 

Their polemic centered on the normative limits of prophetic inter- 
cession (shafà 'at) in Islam, and on the twin theological problems of God's 
capacity to lie (imkan-i kizb) and produce another Prophet Muhammad 
(imkan-i nazir). Shafa‘at or intercession refers to Prophet Muhammad’s 
role as an intercessor between God and human sinners on the Day of Judg- 
ment. By petitioning to God on behalf of sinners, the Prophet helps ab- 
solve their sins and hence secures them a place in heaven. The Prophet’s 
capacity for intercession is well documented in traditional sources of 
normative authority in Islam, such as the Qur’an and the Prophet’s say- 
ings. However, the scope of that capacity and its implications for divine 
sovereignty have remained subject to intense debate. For instance, in 
premodern Islam, scholars attached to the Mu'tazilī school of theology 
rejected the doctrine of intercession. The Mu‘tazilites found intercession 
an immediate threat to divine sovereignty.’ Similarly, as Shaun Marmon 
has shown, the question of how one distinguished worldly or imperial 
intercession from eschatological intercession was keenly debated by 
Muslim scholars in medieval contexts like Mamlük Egypt.* 

In more recent times, proponents of the Wahhābī school of thought 
in Arabia have attacked the doctrine of prophetic intercession with much 
fervor. The most dramatic example of such an attack came in 1925 when 
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the Saudi authorities destroyed the tombs of the Prophet’s family and his 
closest companions, on the grounds that the masses had turned these 
tombs into sites of active worship, thus undermining divine sovereignty. 
The dispute between Ismā'īl and Khayrabadi described in this chapter 
occurred exactly a century before the Saudi destruction of the Prophet’s 
family’s tombs. In many ways, then, their polemic represents the begin- 
nings of an ideological conflict that turned into a hurricane of debates 
and polemics in the following decades, often resulting in very material 
consequences, such as the destruction of tombs and shrines. While no 
bricks were broken, the outcome of Isma'1l's and Khayrabadr's dispute 
was equally dramatic. 

Khayrābādī charged Ismā'īl with anathema/unbelief (kufr) for in- 
sulting the Prophet and declared him an unbeliever who deserved to be 
killed. Ismail, in turn, accused Khayrābādī of perpetuating a moral order 
that undermined the exceptionality of divine sovereignty and encour- 
aged the proliferation of heresies and corruptions among the masses. 
Their hostility metastasized into a monstrous ideological battle among 
rival North Indian Muslim scholars in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, as discussed in the following sections of this book. Before fur- 
ther discussing the intellectual careers of these actors, the texture of their 
debate, and the significance of their disagreement, in this introductory 
chapter to this section I want to highlight certain pivotal features of 
the politico-conceptual space in which this debate between Ismā'īl and 
Khayrabadi unfolded. I will do so through an exploration of the ways in 
which the idea of political theology might be productive in illumining 
the stakes and context of this conflict. I will follow that by sketching a 
brief genealogy of key shifts in the conceptual career of sovereignty in 
the transition from Mughal to British India as a way to set the contextual 
stage for the next chapters in the section. 


Political Theology: Between the Global North and South Asia 


Recently, the category of political theology has generated much debate 
and discussion in the Euro-American academy. Much of this discussion 
has centered on exposing the theological underpinnings of modern secu- 
lar politics, especially of the modern state —an insight most often traced 
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to the German theorist Carl Schmitt’s influential 1922 publication Politi- 
cal Theology. 

In this work Schmitt famously argued that “all significant concepts 
of the modern theory of the state are secularized theological concepts.” 
The modern state, while purporting to have overcome and eclipsed the- 
ology, is in fact deeply theological in the constitution of its sovereignty. In 
a probing recent study of Schmitt’s thought, Paul Kahn sums up Schmitt’s 
argument as “The state is not the secular arrangement that it purports to 
be.” Rather, the sovereignty of the supposedly secular state is homolo- 
gous to that of the divine sovereign, hinging on the capacity to enact an 
exception to the normal rule. This suggestion has provoked the attention 
of a number of scholars who in different ways have extended, reworked, 
and critically engaged Schmitt to question the self-congratulatory narra- 
tive of a modern secular break from previously theological political or- 
ders. Such a line of inquiry, invested in fracturing the assumed excep- 
tionalism of liberal secular politics, has been conducted in multiple 
domains of knowledge and life. For instance, notice the capaciousness 
of the way Graham Hammill and Julia Lupton approach the category of 
political theology as “the exchanges, pacts, and contests that obtain be- 
tween religious and political life, especially the use of sacred narratives, 
motifs, and liturgical forms to establish, legitimate, and reflect upon the 
sovereignty of monarchs, corporations, and parliaments.”'' 

On this account, political theology as a concept is not only relevant 
to religion. In fact, as Hammill and Lupton state emphatically at the out- 
set of their book, “Political theology is not the same as religion.” Rather, 
political theology presents an important conceptual key to unlock the 
operations of secular power in such varied yet interconnected discursive 
avenues as religion, law, literature, politics, science, and economics. I 
am indebted to scholarship that has sought to mobilize the idea of politi- 
cal theology to highlight the tensions, contradictions, and theologies of 
secular power. In this work, though, I approach political theology with a 
slightly different emphasis. 

I am interested less in the theological underpinnings of the political 
than in the political imaginaries, assumptions, and aspirations reflected 
in seemingly theological discourses and debates. My concern is the mu- 
tual imbrication of theology and politics, as reflected in discourses and 
debates on divine sovereignty. What are some of the ways in which theo- 
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logical debates and arguments about the nature of God’s relationship 
with humanity are reflective of and informed by shifting understandings 
and manifestations of political sovereignty?" This in a nutshell is the 
question I pursue in the following chapters. 

The problem space occupied by this question in many ways draws 
from another of Carl Schmitt’s observations in Political Theology, namely 
that “the metaphysical image that a definite epoch forges of the world 
has the same structure as what the world immediately understands to be 
appropriate as a form of its political organization."!^ He further argued 
that the transition from conceptions of transcendence to those of imma- 
nence represents one of the key developments in European political the- 
ology from the early modern period. Through a radical “pushing aside" 
of the sovereign as the sole lawgiver of his kingdom, a democratic notion 
of legitimacy came to replace a previously monarchical one. The epoch of 
royalism came to an end because legitimacy no longer existed in the tra- 
ditional sense. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Schmitt argued, 
were dominated by the idea of the sole sovereign in the domains of both 
theology and politics. Schmitt, in effect, claimed that the metaphysical 
image that a particular epoch forges of the world parallels the structure 
of its political organization. Therefore, as conceptions of immanence in- 
creasingly influenced the political ideas and the state doctrines of the 
nineteenth century, they undercut monarchical authority, which was even- 
tually supplanted by an order of radical democracy." 

The decisive quality that distinguished this new consciousness of 
democracy from its older monarchical counterpart was its complete in- 
tolerance for the state of exception, which in theological terms signifies 
miracles and dogmas that transcend human comprehension and critical 
doubt. As Schmitt put it, “Democracy is the expression of a political rela- 
tivism that is liberated from miracles and dogma." 

Of course, as historian David Gilmartin has best elucidated, no con- 
ception of sovereignty, divine or state centered, can escape the irresolvable 
conundrum of representing a form of power that stands outside the realm 
of politics and everyday life and yet actively engages with them. Sover- 
eign power exists simultaneously inside and outside its sphere of opera- 
tion. Gilmartin captures this conundrum through the distinction between 
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what he calls “legitimation,” *ta claim to authority transcending the every- 
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day,” and “governance,” “the mundane process of actually managing and 
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bringing order to society.”'” At the risk of getting a bit ahead of myself, 
one may note here that Gilmartin’s observations on the conundrums of 
sovereign power can also be extended to highlight some of the inherent 
tensions in the idea of religious reform as a way of guarding divine sover- 
eignty. The gesture of protecting divine sovereignty from the corruption 
of everyday customs and rituals remains arrested in the underlying con- 
tradiction that Gilmartin brings into focus: the divine sovereign stands 
apart from yet is threatened by the vagaries of everyday life, he is outside 
temporal existence and is nevertheless its most intimate architect. 

That this conflict of sovereignty is not simply a matter of theoretical 
abstraction is fruitfully shown in historian Mithi Mukherjee’s analysis of 
two contentious yet collaborative discourses of British colonial power in 
India: the “colonial” and the “imperial.” The discourse of the colonial, as 
coined by Mukherjee, referred to matters of governance “driven by ideas 
of territorial conquest, power, violence, domination, and subjugation of 
the colonized.”'* The imperial, in contrast, “was based on a supranational 
deterritorialized discourse of justice under natural law” that sought to 
curb and censor the excesses of colonial power and governance.'? These 
contrasting discourses of colonial power and imperial justice worked in 
tandem, the former operating invasively within society and the latter 
monitoring the former in a detached fashion from the outside. Their net 
effect was to elevate the institution of the Supreme Court and the figure of 
the lawyer as the most powerful mediators between the colonial state and 
native society. Colonial sovereignty was secured and advanced through 
the tensions and rifts between, on the one hand, governance through 
power and intrusion and, on the other, appeals to justice under the deter- 
ritorial umbrella of natural law. 

In what follows, I want to extend these historical reflections on sov- 
ereign power to pursue the following question: How do changing imagi- 
naries of political concepts and ideas fashion the ways in which such 
seemingly theological concepts as divine sovereignty and the human- 
divine relationship are thought about and conceived in particular historical 
conjunctures? My focus is not on Muslim intellectual meditations on the 
state, statecraft, and governance, things that are conventionally associated 
with politics (though I will have occasion to briefly take up that theme). I 
wish instead to look at the conceptions of politics and ideal polities that 
underlie intra-Muslim debates on the character of divine sovereignty, 
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especially in relation to the figure of the Prophet and the everyday life 
of the community. How do competing notions of divine sovereignty 
and prophetic authority correspond to contrasting aspirations of an ideal 
polis? This question guides the interweaving of theology and politics in 
this section and in the broader project of this book. Interrogating the im- 
brication of the political and the theological can prove especially fruitful in 
the context of what one might call hinge moments when a long-standing 
political order is on the verge of dissipating and being replaced by an- 
other, such as periods of transition from monarchical to colonial power. 
This kind of problem space is particularly relevant to the case of South 
Asian Islam and its transition from Mughal rule to British colonialism, a 
gradual process of shifting power dynamics that took place between the 
seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, roughly the same time period 
that occupied Schmitt’s study. 


Shifting Sociologies of Sovereignty 


As historian Christopher Bayly has argued, the broader shifts and trans- 
formations in the informational and political networks of India that 
eventually enabled British colonial rule were well under way from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century onwards. In Bayly’s account, India’s 
transition from Mughal to British rule in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries saw three major politico-economic developments: (1) the 
decentralization of political authority into smaller and more diffused 
networks of power, (2) the consolidation of a peasant class and a con- 
comitant growth in the agricultural sector of the economy, and (3) an in- 
creased sophistication and mobility in both formal and informal net- 
works of information sharing and intelligence gathering among various 
colonial and indigenous agents. Furthermore, this last trend decisively 
diminished the political authority and cultural capital of the older impe- 
rial and aristocratic elite." 

The conceptual significance of the transition to colonial power to 
the question of sovereignty is captured by political theorist Sudipta 
Kaviraj in his categorization of this shift as one from subsidiarity to sov- 
ereignty. Kaviraj claims that “all states before the coming of colonial 
modernity in India answered the description of a state of subsumption/ 
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subsidiarity: they dominated society as a group of rulers distinct from 
the society below them, untied to their subjects by any strong emotive or 
institutional bond, like modern nationalism. Correspondingly, their abil- 
ity to affect society’s basic structure of the organization of everyday life 
was seriously restricted.”! According to Kaviraj, gradually, and espe- 
cially in the aftermath of the 1857 rebellion, such a politics of subsidiar- 
ity was overturned by the institution of the sovereign colonial state. The 
colonial state was conceptually distinct from its predecessors not only 
because it was much more powerful but more crucially because of the 
deliberate and direct fashion in which it bound its subjects to its sover- 
eign authority. Indeed, for Kaviraj, speaking of the transition from a pre- 
colonial to a colonial state contains the misplaced “suggestion that we 
are talking about two historically different versions of the same object." 
In his account, when comparing modern colonial and earlier Islamic and 
Hindu notions of state authority, one confronts two fundamentally “dif- 
ferent types of organization of political authority.”” The idea of the sov- 
ereign state, with the capacity to actively regulate and make claims on 
the lives of its subjects, was thoroughly modern. More provocatively, 
Kaviraj further argues that in the Indian context the idea of the state “has 
been the primary source of modernity.”?* 

Historian and anthropologist Bernard Cohn's seminal work on the 
colonial construction of sovereignty further amplifies Kaviraj's argu- 
ment while connecting it more directly to my own concerns here. His 
work provides fascinating insights into the cultural effects of India's 
transition from Mughal to British colonialism. According to Cohn, dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century, the British continued the ritual idioms of 
their Mughal predecessors in establishing their political sovereignty over 
Indian society. However, the meaning they attached to those idioms was 
radically different than before. The British appropriation of Mughal sym- 
bols was an act of translation between two very different economies of 
imperial sovereignty. One of the most revealing theaters where such a 
process of translation took place was the darbar or royal court. 

Throughout Mughal history, the royal court had served as a critical 
site of contact and exchange between the Mughal rulers and their sub- 
jects. More specifically, the ceremonial rituals conducted at the Mughal 
darbar served the function of incorporating indigenous subjects into the 
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larger imperial project. For instance, one such ritual that took place in 
the darbar was the offering of gifts and valuables such as gold coins, 
elephants, horses, and jewels by indigenous elites to the Mughal emperor. 
This offering represented a gesture of their loyalty to the empire. The 
value of such an offering (peshkash; also called nazar, or vow), was 
carefully calibrated according to the rank and status of the person who 
made it. 

In return, the Mughal emperor would present that person with a khe- 
lat (Arabic khil'a): an item of clothing or a set of clothes that usually in- 
cluded a cloak, turban, and shawls. This process of exchange was suf- 
fused with symbolic significance; the khelat was a symbol “of the idea 
of continuity or succession . . . and that continuity rested on a physical 
basis, depending on contact of the body of recipient with the body of the 
donor through the medium of the clothing.” 

In other words, far from a simply material exchange, the offering of 
nazar and the receipt of khelat “were acts of obedience, pledges of loy- 
alty, and the acceptance of the superiority of the giver of the Ahelats.” 
Moreover, this ritualized demonstration of sovereignty and kingship en- 
abled the incorporation of particular segments of indigenous society into 
the narrative structure of imperial rule. As Cohn elaborated, “The indige- 
nous theory of rulership in India was based on ideas of incorporation, 
and a theory of hierarchy [emphasis mine] in which rulers not only out- 
ranked everyone but could also encompass those they ruled.'?? 

However, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, al- 
though the British as the new “Indian rulers" continued the practice of 
accepting nazar and peshkash and of giving khelats, the meaning they 
ascribed to this moment of exchange had transformed. In contrast to the 
Mughals, the British tended to approach these acts primarily in material 
terms. The offerings of nazar and peshkash were seen as paying for fa- 
vors, which the British translated into rights related to their trading ac- 
tivities. They also “glossed the offering of nazar as bribery and peshkash 
as tribute, following their own cultural codes, and assumed there was a 
direct quid pro quo involved."?é 

In the British inheritance of darbar rituals, a carefully choreographed 
performance of imperial sovereignty was translated as a materially driven 
instant of exchange. As Cohn explained, “Mughal ritual might seem to 
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have been retained but the meanings had been changed. What had been, 
under Indian rulers, a ritual of incorporation now became a ritual marking 
subordination, with no mystical bonding between royal figure and the 
chosen friend and servant who was becoming part of the ruler." 

The most important point here is the subtle yet dramatic shift in the 
sociology of sovereignty precipitated by the emergence of British colo- 
nial rule in India. In the transition from Mughal to British rule, while the 
external forms of the imperial performance of sovereignty continued, 
the meanings contained in them changed. This combination of continu- 
ity and transformation reflected a larger contradiction in the political ra- 
tionality of British colonial rule in India during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. While seeking to maintain India as a feudal order, the British also 
looked to enact changes in indigenous society that would inevitably dis- 
solve this feudal order and give rise to a new “modern” civic order. 

This inherent tension in the logic of British colonial rule remained 
unresolved until the peasant uprising of 1857, which saw a brutal sup- 
pression of the rebellion and the eventual trial and imprisonment (in 
exile) of the last Mughal king, Bahadur Shah Zafar (d. 1862). After this 
watershed event, through the Government of India Act of 1858, the Brit- 
ish firmly vested in their monarch the political sovereignty of India. 

More importantly, the symbolic capital attached to the figure of the 
Mughal emperor was now entirely desacralized. The previously complex 
navigation of indigenous mechanisms of legitimizing sovereign authority 
was now replaced by the brute demonstration of colonial power over its 
subjects. As Cohn summed up, “The trial of the emperor has to be seen in 
relation to the Government of India Act of 1858. The trial and the judicial 
exiling of the emperor and the end of Mughal rule were accomplished by 
completely desanctifying the previous political order of the society.”** 

Much as Kaviraj argued, Cohn's analysis makes clear that the con- 
ceptual economy of sovereignty also underwent a momentous transforma- 
tion at the advent of colonialism in India. A previous notion of sovereignty 
tethered to considerations of privileges, hierarchies, and the importance of 
corporeal bonds with indigenous society made way for a markedly ma- 
terialistic understanding of sovereign power. To be more specific, what 
Cohn's analysis highlights is the tension between idealized notions of 
how sovereign power ought to operate and how it actually works. For in 
critical respects, the political structure of British rule did not by any means 
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completely overthrow the earlier structure of Mughal authority defined 
by genealogy, mediation, and intercession. Even under the British, pro- 
cesses of mediation continued to be extremely important in shaping how 
access to political power actually worked and how society was struc- 
tured. However, despite these structural continuities, the sources, visions, 
and meanings that organized sovereign power were permanently altered. 
This is not to suggest that sovereignty was not debated and contested in 
the Mughal Empire but to point out key conceptual and political trans- 
formations in the sociology of sovereignty in the transition to another, 
very different form of imperial power.” 

These transformations in the conceptual space and political per- 
formance of sovereignty also held major implications for indigenous 
imaginaries of social order and hierarchy. In her study Ashraf into Mid- 
dle Classes, historian Margrit Pernau showed that the solidification of 
British colonial power in the latter half of the nineteenth century gener- 
ated profound consequences for Muslim conceptions of nobility (shara- 
fat) in North India.” Following the 1830s, as the British more conclu- 
sively claimed political sovereignty and as the political, cultural, and racial 
boundaries separating the colonizers and the colonized crystallized, the 
focus and composition of nobility among Indian Muslims also shifted.*' 
Until this point the domain of nobility had been restricted to the land- 
owning elite (jāgīrdār) and the scholarly class, while merchants, traders, 
and artisans were counted squarely among the commoners. Moreover, 
lineage and descent from the Islamic “heartlands” was the primary marker 
of nobility distinguishing the noble (ashraf) from indigenous converts 
(ajlāf ), though claims to a noble lineage were often contrived as a mecha- 
nism for acquiring social recognition. 

But these notions of nobility transformed in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury with developments such as the demise of the prospect of restoring 
Muslim political sovereignty in the aftermath of 1857, the rise of a public 
sphere dotted with colonial educational institutions, and the increasingly 
exclusive association of the ‘u/ama’ with religious knowledge alone. 
While lineage continued to hold importance, nobility increasingly came 
to be associated with individual piety, a shift that Pernau described as 
one from “inherited values to lived values.”*? This shift coincided with 
and was facilitated by the emergence of a North Indian Muslim middle 
class that saw itself as distinct from both the upper and lower echelons of 
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society. While by no means uniform, this middle class that took on the 
mantle of nobility was defined by its staunch opposition to aristocratic 
(nawabi) lifestyles and extravagance and by its affinity to the project of 
religious reform. The entanglement of piety and nobility in the late nine- 
teenth century thus brought closer the scholarly elite, the ‘ulama’, and 
merchants, traders, and other professional groups (the middle class) that 
had until then been excluded from the nobility. This crucial shift in the 
social order constitutes an important backdrop to the intra-Muslim de- 
bate described in this book, the career of which ran parallel to the histori- 
cal arc of Pernau's project. 

Finally, in elucidating the problem space of sovereignty in early mod- 
ern and modern South Asia, the historian Azfar Moin's book The Millen- 
nial Sovereign is indispensably germane. In this work, Moin argued that 
Mughal understandings of political sovereignty were premised on the 
conjunction of kingship and sainthood. The sovereignty of the king was 
organized and performed according to the logic and grammar of the Sufi 
saint's charisma, suffused with millenarian authority and expectation. 
Kingship was interlocked with sainthood in “mimetic embrace."*? Ac- 
cording to Moin, such a millenarian conception of sovereignty, infused 
with and informed by saintly charisma, dominated the political and so- 
cial landscape of early modern Muslim empires including Mughal India 
and Safavid Iran and was ruptured only with the onslaught of colonial 
modernity.** This book begins where Moin’s ended. I am interested in 
the question of what happens to the career of sovereignty as a concept as 
the world that occupied Moin’s study drew to a close of sorts. 

More specifically, the question I address is this: How did the moment 
of transition from Mughal kingship to British colonialism in India’s politi- 
cal history inform debates and contestation surrounding the conceptual 
economy of sovereignty among religious scholars and communities? I 
will focus on questions involving the normative relationship between the 
divine sovereign and the human subject that emerged as sites of tremen- 
dous intellectual fermentation and controversy among early nineteenth- 
century Indian Muslim scholars. 

For instance, how was divine sovereignty to be imagined during a 
moment when political sovereignty was steadily disintegrating? How 
were Muslims supposed to perform their daily lives in a way that affirmed 
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the absolute alterity of divine sovereignty? What did sovereignty depend 
on? Did divine sovereignty hinge on the capacity to enact exceptions, 
such as miracles? If yes, then how was one to understand Prophet Mu- 
hammad’s capacity as an intercessor (on the Day of Judgment) when 
through his charisma and blessings sinners were granted the exception 
of a pardon? Who decided on the exceptions — was there any tension be- 
tween divine and prophetic claims to exceptionality? As I hope to show, 
these seemingly theological questions were intimately connected to how 
one imagined the normative horizons of the political. In what follows I 
will explore the interaction of the theological and the political through a 
close reading of a fierce polemical exchange between Shah Muhammad 
Ismā īl and Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī on the boundaries of prophetic inter- 
cession.” In addition, I will also analyze in some detail their competing 
positions on the controversial issues of God's capacity to lie (imkān-i kizb) 
or to create another entity like Muhammad (imkan-i nazīr). 

I will argue that Ismā'īl”s and Khayrabadr's opposing theological 
programs were informed by rival narratives of the political ethos that sus- 
tained the normative relationship between the human subject and the di- 
vine sovereign. I will show that at stake in these ostensibly theological 
debates was the larger political question of how should one understand 
the concept of sovereignty under conditions of political change and tran- 
sition. My analysis thus 1s about the interplay, the overlapping, of theo- 
logical and political imaginaries. The overarching theme I explore con- 
cerns ways in which Muslim theological discourses articulate and are 
informed by contrasting understandings of the political. 

In preparation for that discussion, in the first chapter of this section I 
explore some key aspects of the life and intellectual career of an early 
nineteenth-century rabble-rouser whose writings and activities took Mus- 
lim India by storm: Shah Muhammad Ismā 11. Ismā'īl”s mark on the in- 
tellectual and social history of South Asian Islam is indelible, though the 
layers and tensions of his religious thought have been scarcely explored. 
I hope to make some progress in ameliorating this gap in what follows. 
But who was Ismail, and why was he so controversial? It is by address- 
ing these questions that I begin. 


chapter two 


The Promise and Perils 
of Moral Reform 


The Fractured Memory of Shah Muhammad Isma'rl 


There are very few thinkers in the theater of South Asian Islam whose 
intellectual legacy is as controversial, contested, and polarizing as that of 
Shah Muhammad Isma‘il (also known as Shah Ismā'īl Shahid). Born in 
1779 in Delhi, Ismā'īl came from an illustrious family, boasting among 
the most distinguished and influential Muslim scholars in modern India. 
His grandfather was the famous and much heralded eighteenth-century 
scholar Shah Wali Ullah. Ismā'īl”s father was one of Wali Ullah’s lesser- 
known sons, Shah ‘Abdul Ghani. Ismail received his religious educa- 
tion, including training in the Qur'an, the Hadith, jurisprudence, logic, 
and moral philosophy, primarily under the tutelage of his formidable un- 
cles Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah Raff‘ al-Din (d. 1821). 

Ismā'īl was somewhat of an anomaly in this family of dazzling schol- 
ars. Among the things that most surprised and at times bewildered his 
family elders, especially his uncle Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, was Ismā'īl”s pas- 
sion for different martial arts and militaristic forms of physical exercise. 
In his biographical literature, Isma‘Tl is presented as a masculine warrior- 
scholar who had been preparing for not only intellectual but also physi- 
cal jihad from a very young age, as if he had always anticipated the 
course his life would take and the wars he would one day have to fight.! 
For instance, we are told that by the time he turned twenty-one Isma‘il 
had mastered horse riding, archery, fencing, and swimming. In fact, at 
times he would spend three full days swimming in the river, only taking 
intermittent breaks at the river bank to teach students lessons and to eat 
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dinner. Isma‘Tl also developed the skill of walking long distances (ten to 
eleven miles) on a single breath while not showing any signs of tiring. 
And so perfect was his control over sleep that not only could he last ef- 
fortlessly without sleeping for eight to ten days, he could put his body to 
sleep or awake at any moment he so willed.’ 

In cultivating a battle-hardened masculinity, Isma‘Tl sought to distin- 
guish himself not only from the generally less adventurous lifestyle of the 
Muslim religious scholarly elite but, more importantly, from the Mughal 
political elite of his time, whom he considered profligate, corrupt, and 
responsible for the political and moral decline of Indian Muslims. Re- 
hearsing a theme that would occupy center stage in his reformist career, 
Ismā'īl”s biographers are keenly invested in showing his challenge to 
and repudiation of the Mughal political elite. Consider the following 
anecdote. Curiously, Isma‘il’s fencing teacher, a certain Mirza Rahmat- 
ullah Bayg, was famous in Delhi as the instructor of most Mughal princes 
and sons of nobility. Once, on seeing Ismā 11 practice fencing at the arena 
where Bayg coached his pupils, two young princes laughed at him mock- 
ingly, as if to lampoon a “religious scholar” exerting himself in a martial 
art commonly associated with the political aristocracy. After completing 
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his lesson, Ismāīl turned to these two princes and lectured them: 


I am from the descendants of those [scholars] who disseminated Islam 
globally and established Muslim sultanates all over the world. And you 
are the offspring of those [aristocrats] who for the sake of their comforts 
and pleasures shattered the political sovereignty of Muslims to pieces. 
Hazrat ‘Umar [i.e., ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, the second caliph in Sunnt 
Islam, d. 644] was not a royal prince, the five hundred thousand Arabs 
who were working under him in the previously Roman and Sasanian em- 
pires were not denizens of the Red Fort [/a qil 'a]. But what they achieved 
for Islam is not hidden to anyone, and [in contrast] the consequences of 
your ancestors’ luxury-seeking habits are also all too well known.’ 


On hearing these damning charges, the two princes became remorse- 
ful and apologetic. Still, Ismā'īl dared them to a fencing match, a chal- 
lenge they reluctantly accepted. Within the first few rounds, Isma‘Tl’s su- 
perior skills and training became apparent. The haughty princes realized 
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that this “son of a mullah” (mullah zada) whom they had scoffed at was 
much superior to them in a martial art usually associated with the aristo- 
cratic class. This narrative takes the mantle of masculinity away from the 
royal aristocracy and confers it on Ismā'īl. Moreover, it is the “luxury- 
seeking habits” of the Mughals that are held responsible for their down- 
fall. Thus this anecdote narratively connects the masculine power and 
capacity of the male body with the capacity for political power and popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

Crucially, in seeking to cultivate a masculine body, Ismā11 inter- 
rupted and departed from the noncombative mannerisms known among 
the religious scholarly elite. While they never objected or expressed any 
reservations, Isma‘il’s family members, such as his father and uncle, 
would often chuckle at his militaristic exercises. They would often reg- 
ister their perplexity at the sight of a member in their family with habits 
that were so distant from and at odds with a religious scholarly habitus 
(mawlwiyana mu 'āsharat).* 

Isma‘1l’s unusual predilection may also explain why, although he had 
strong intellectual bonds with his family, it was the charismatic figure 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi (hereafter Sayyid Ahmad, not to be confused with 
the Barelvī School;> d. 1831) who most profoundly shaped his reformist 
career. Sayyid Ahmad is a curious figure on the intellectual and politi- 
cal map of South Asian Islam. Though he had studied the Qur'an and 
the Hadith from Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir, he was more 
a military warrior and mystic millenarian than a traditionally trained 
scholar. Nonetheless, Sayyid Ahmad attracted a following that cut across 
elite and popular lines; besides Isma‘1l, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s son-in-law 
and prominent Hanafi scholar ‘Abdul Hai (d. 1828) was among Sayyid 
Ahmad’s major disciples. Isma*il first met Sayyid Ahmad in 1819 after 
the latter had returned to Delhi from the princely state of Tonk (today 
known as Rajasthan). He was sent there by ‘Aziz to receive extensive 
military training from Amir ‘Alī Khan (d. 1834), who would later become 
the nawab of Tonk. The encounter with Sayyid Ahmad was a turning 
point in Isma‘Tl’s life. 

Before this moment, despite his intellectual promise, Ismā'īl had 
failed to develop any coherent agenda of reform. Generally lacking dis- 
cipline, he had also refrained from taking up a stable profession. As the 
twentieth-century biographer and one of Ismā'īl's most ardent support- 
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ers Ghulam Rasūl Mehr (d. 1971) put it, "There was an element of care- 
lessness [be-parwa T] in his temperament." But after meeting Sayyid 
Ahmad and pledging to him his allegiance, Ismā'īl experienced a dra- 
matic conversion. His previous indifference and indiscipline gave way 
to a rigorous program of religious reform. 

What distinguished Ismail from most other scholars in his family 
was the way he combined scholarship with avid public activism. Isma ‘Il 
took his reformist mission to arguably the most public of all venues in 
Delhi: the pulpit at the famous and centrally located Jami* mosque. There 
he delivered a number of rousing Friday sermons on themes like restor- 
ing divine sovereignty and abandoning heretical customs and traditions, 
themes that also occupied his intellectual career. He was a gifted orator, 
and his sermons attracted massive crowds every week. They generated 
equally passionate admiration and condemnation. Some lauded Isma'il for 
cuttingly diagnosing and laying bare the moral corruptions that afflicted 
Indian Muslims. Others chastised him for causing social havoc by insult- 
ing long-standing traditions and impugning the authority of pious saints 
and other revered figures. In fact, such was the fury precipitated by Is- 
ma‘il’s sermons that at one point his archnemesis Fazl-i Haqq Khay- 
rābādī petitioned to the British resident officer of Delhi to ban Isma‘il 
from taking the pulpit at Jami‘ mosque. Khayrābādī was himself a part of 
the British bureaucracy. This petition was granted, and Ismā'īl was pro- 
hibited from delivering his sermons on grounds that they disturbed pub- 
lic order. Curiously, this ban was reversed only after Ismā'īl convinced 
the British resident that his sermons were not spreading any heresy and 
were in fact aimed at restoring divine sovereignty. 


Reforming the Public 


In the 1820s, the famous Presbyterian evangelist Charles Finney “rode 
on horseback from town to town” in upstate New York preaching his 
message of evangelical reform, as he spearheaded the “Second Great 
Awakening.”* Thousands of miles away, at the same moment, Ismā'īl was 
also busy taking his reformist project to the public, in Delhi, and eventu- 
ally across North India and beyond. In addition to delivering formal ser- 
mons at prominent venues like the Jami‘ mosque, he preached feverishly 
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in public spaces such as markets and street corners. Much to the chagrin 
of his family members, he even ventured to famous brothels in Delhi, re- 
minding dancing girls and their patrons of the “divine calamities” that 
awaited them. For instance, one night after offering his evening prayers 
at the Jami‘ mosque, Isma‘tl headed to the brothel of a famous prostitute 
in Delhi called Moti (Hindi for pearl"). This brothel was frequented by 
some of the most affluent elite of the city. After pretending that he was a 
beggar seeking charity, Ismā'īl was let in to the brothel. Upon entering, 
he spread a piece of cloth in the courtyard, sat on it, and began to loudly 
recite Surat al-Tawba (the chapter of repentance) from the Qur’an. He 
recited the chapter until the verse that reads “Thereafter we reduce him 
to the lowest of the low” (Thumma radadnāhu asfal sāfilīn). He then 
proceeded to deliver a fiery speech that painted a vivid image of torture 
on the Day of Judgment. 

Gripped with remorse and panic, Mott and her elite patrons began 
smashing the drums and other musical instruments at the brothel. They 
also instantly repented. That same night when Isma‘il returned to Jami‘ 
mosque, he was stopped at the staircase by his first cousin and the fa- 
mous scholar of Hadith, Muhammad Ya‘qib Dihlavī. Dihlavī confronted 
Isma‘il and reproached him for visiting a brothel. He said, “Your grand- 
father and your uncle were esteemed figures. You come from a family 
that kings have venerated for generations. But you are brashly ruining 
your reputation. What wisdom is there in bringing upon yourself such 
dishonor?” Ismā'īl responded confidently, *Mawlana, I am bewildered 
at what you have just said. You consider what I did tonight a cause of 
dishonor. Well this was only the beginning. I will consider myself vener- 
ated the day the people of Delhi will mount me on a donkey, blacken my 
face, and take me around Chandni Chawk while I will be roaring to 
them, ‘God said such and such and God’s Prophet said such and such’ 
[Qala Allah Kadhā wa Oāla Rasül Allah Kadhaj.”° 


Widow Remarriage 
One of the signature reformist campaigns in which Ismā'īl most earnestly 


participated was that of widow remarriage. In her important work on the 
topic of Hindu widow remarriage, feminist historian Tanika Sarkar has 
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shown that in the mid-nineteenth century the question of widow remar- 
riage was one of the most scandalous and incendiary disputes that con- 
sumed Hindu scholars and activists of varied and often opposing per- 
suasions, as it did the colonial state. Moreover, according to Sarkar, 
opposition to widow remarriage “not only unified many Hindu castes — 
at least at the level of an ethical consensus —it also laid down the bound- 
ary line between Hindus and Muslims."'? Eventually, after much dispute 
and debate spanning a few decades, the Hindu reformist position against 
the prohibition to widow remarriage triumphed in the arena of law. In 
1856, the colonial state enacted a law (Act No. XV, July 1856) that abro- 
gated “an earlier legal and prescriptive prohibition against the remar- 
riage of Hindu widows."!! This law had followed another law passed 
twenty-seven years earlier in 1829 that had prohibited the practice of 
widow immolation or satt. As Sarkar lucidly put it, “Between them, the 
two legal acts on sati and widow remarriage criminalized what was once 
a holy rite and legalized what had long been regarded as a form of reli- 
gious immorality.”!? 

Debates on the entangled problems of widow remarriage and widow 
immolation in the religious, political, and legal arenas of nineteenth- 
century South Asia have attracted some excellent scholarship.? However, 
in the field of South Asian studies, discussions on these questions tend to 
primarily center on the interaction of Hindu thought, actors, and the shift- 
ing priorities and attitudes of the colonial state over the nineteenth century. 
But these vexing controversies, especially around widow remarriage, did 
not just occupy Hindus and Hinduism; they also are a crucial node in the 
career of modern Muslim reform in South Asia, from the early nineteenth 
century onwards. Because of the social taboo associated with widow re- 
marriage in certain Hindu traditions, this issue was of considerable inter- 
est for Muslim reformers, like Shah Muhammad Isma' 1l, eager to cleanse 
Indian Islam of “Hindu” influences. And, as we will see in what follows, 
just as the opposition to widow remarriage represented a critical bound- 
ary marker between Hindus and Muslims for many Hindu castes, fight- 
ing the taboo against widow remarriage constituted an important rein- 
forcement of that boundary for many Muslim reformers. Thus the early 
nineteenth-century Muslim reformist campaign against widow remarriage 
evinces a curious convergence of interests both with Hindu reformist 
voices opposed to the prohibition against Hindu widow remarriage and 
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with Hindu scholars who vehemently defended the prohibition. While 
agreeing with the former on the ideological imperative of erasing the 
taboo against widow remarriage, Muslim reformers like Isma‘Il also 
shared with the latter an avid doctrinal and affective commitment to 
maintaining clear boundaries of separation between Hindu and Muslim 
bodies. The intimate yet volatile domains of conjugality and sexuality 
were particularly productive sites in which these boundaries were made 
visible, fought out, and demarcated. In what follows, I try to triangulate 
the discussion on widow remarriage by bringing into view important 
fragments of Muslim reformist contributions to this debate. I do so by 
presenting a narrative sketch of key moments of Isma'1l's engagement 
with this issue. 

The subject of widow remarriage was personal to Isma‘Tl. His older 
sister was a widow who had not remarried for several years. By his own 
later admission, Ismā'īl said he too had absorbed and internalized the 
taboo attached to widow remarriage in North India at that time. As he 
recounted, “While teaching my sister the Hadith collection of Mishkat 
[by Muhammad al-Tabrīzī (d. 1340)], I used to intentionally leave out 
prophetic reports about the virtues of widow remarriage. I was fearful 
that she might desire to remarry.”'* This apprehensive attitude changed 
after Ismā'īl took Sayyid Ahmad as his spiritual guru. According to Is- 
ma‘il, it was Sayyid Ahmad who opened his eyes to the “fact” that the 
taboo against widow remarriage “was a Hindu custom that opposed the 
prophetic norm.” Thereafter, Isma‘1l got his sister remarried to one of his 
close friends. The story of her remarriage is worth narrating. 

One day, Ismā'īl was preaching on the subject of widow remarriage 
at the Jami‘ mosque. A man sitting in the audience raised his hand, ges- 
turing that he had a question to ask. Ismā'īl immediately sensed that this 
man was going to ask him about his widowed sister, who was still un- 
married.'^ He became very nervous and took the preemptive measure of 
calling the gathering off immediately, telling his audience, “I need to 
go take care of something very important, let's meet next week.” Isma ‘Il 
hurried out of the mosque and went running to his elder sister’s house. 
As soon as she opened the door, he fell on his knees, and said, crying 
hysterically, “Oh sister, my career is in your hands, the efficacy of my 
sermons depends on you.” Taken by complete surprise, she replied, “What 
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are you talking about?" Isma‘tl explained, “If you get married, you will 
help me resuscitate an important prophetic norm and allow me to con- 
tinue giving my sermons with authority.” She tried to reason with him: 
“My dear brother, as much as I would like to revive a prophetic norm, I 
am just too old and sick to get remarried.” But when Isma‘il continued to 
insist, she finally succumbed and agreed to her brother's plea. She was 
married off to one of his close friends.'* 

Soon thereafter, buoyed by this personal victory, Isma^il launched a 
full-scale movement to get widowed Muslim women in North India re- 
married. He was joined by an army of associates who went village by 
village searching for widowed Muslim women eligible for remarriage. 
In fact, a certain Maulvi ‘Abdul Rahim was so zealous to find widows in 
order to get them remarried that he became famous as “the widow re- 
marriage mullah” (Randon ke shādī wālay mullah)." 

Sayyid Ahmad’s influence on Isma‘il’s reformist awakening is un- 
questionable, even though the latter was a more accomplished and learned 
scholar. In a particularly poignant moment, Ismā'īl was once asked by 
someone: “Your uncles Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir love 
you passionately, and Sayyid Ahmad Sahib is among their disciples. 
Why is it then that you are so much closer to Sayyid Ahmad than you are 
to your own uncles?” Isma*1l responded tersely, “All I will say is that 
when I used to teach my [widowed] sister the Hadith collection of Mish- 
kat, I used to intentionally leave out prophetic reports about the virtues of 
widow remarriage, fearful that she might desire to remarry. But after my 
association with Sayyid Ahmad blossomed, I myself took the lead in get- 
ting her remarried. From this you can discern why I am so close to him.”'* 

The curious aspect of the narrative above is the way it readily ad- 
mits the deep rootedness of a “Hindu taboo” among not only ordinary 
Muslims but also the Muslim scholarly elite. Isma‘tl’s admission to have 
left out prophetic reports on widow remarriage while giving lessons on 
Hadith to his sister is significant, for it shows that his reformist mission 
to regularize widow remarriage was as much a work of self-reform as it 
was aimed at reforming others. The desire to undo the taboo of widow re- 
marriage among South Asian Muslims signals an implicit acceptance of 
their knotty entanglement with an Indic milieu in which the distinction 
between “Hindu” and “Muslim” geographies of normative attachments 
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was not always so clear. Also, while Hindu and Muslim reformers dif- 
fered markedly in terms of the context and purpose of their efforts, it is 
instructive to note their convergence not only in their endorsement of 
widow remarriage but also in their strategic presentation of the taboo 
against widow remarriage as a false custom that contravened scriptural 
authority—a task that hermeneutically at least was considerably more 
challenging for the former than it was for the latter. They also shared a 
view of the widowed woman’s body as ever so vulnerable to the danger 
of sexual corruption and immorality if left outside the moral garrison of 
conjugal relations.'? Indeed, one wonders whether the activism of Mus- 
lim scholars like Ismā'īl and his compatriots played any role in generat- 
ing conditions that paved the way for the eventual legal allowance ac- 
corded to Hindu widow remarriage by the colonial state a few decades 
later. Regardless of how one may evaluate this possibility, it is useful, as 
the preceding discussion has suggested, to at least consider South Asian 
Muslim reformist interventions in labors of reform conventionally un- 
derstood as pertaining to “Hinduism” and Hindu actors. Identifying 
these often unacknowledged areas of convergence is also important pre- 
cisely to unsettle the reformist fantasy of primordial and sharply delin- 
eated boundaries distinguishing religious identity and difference. 


Domesticating Nondivine Charisma 


Another curious incident that brings together the varied critiques under- 
girding Isma‘Il’s evangelical labor concerns his encounter with a reclu- 
sive yet spellbinding Sufi mystic called Jalal Shah.?? Ismā ‘Tl took it upon 
himself to frequent prominent gatherings and events that showcased the 
mystical prowess of charismatic Sufi figures and that attracted large num- 
bers of commoners and royalty. To camouflage his identity, he would go 
to such venues dressed in military garb. Jalal Shah was a thirty-eight-year- 
old Sufi with extraordinary powers and charisma. He was famous for his 
ability to overpower anyone at will in one moment simply by laying his 
eyes upon a person. In addition to his spiritual magnetism, Shah was 
known for being astonishingly handsome. Every year during the month 
of rabi' al-awwal, for the first twelve days leading up to the Prophet's 
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birthday, Shah would hold elaborate spiritual assemblies at the shrine 
complex of Qadam Sharif in Delhi. 

These assemblies attracted close to two hundred people from varied 
backgrounds, including the poor, merchants, and the nobility, in addition 
to Shah’s large retinue of traveling disciples. While Shah was a Sufi, his 
affective sensibilities were formed by a material culture of lavishness. 
Accouterments like fine Persian carpets and jewelry accompanied him 
in abundance. Despite this pomp, and his immersion in what the narrator 
of the incident calls a “corrupt moral economy,” Shah was generous in 
giving charity to the poor and showed traces of a pious subjectivity, as if 
anticipating the gift of reform and awakening. He was to soon encounter 
his awakener when one night, on the sixth of rabī' al-awwal, Isma'il at- 
tended one of Shah’s famed gatherings. He entered the Qadam Sharif 
shrine at around ten p.m. when the spiritual festivities had just peaked. 
To Ismā'īl”s surprise, when he entered the shrine, Shah gestured toward 
him, inviting Ismā 11 to sit next to him. For a while Ismā'īl found nothing 
objectionable in the happenings of the gathering.”! 

That equanimity was disrupted as soon as relics of the Prophet were 
brought in; Jalal Shah and everyone else stood up in reverence. But Is- 
mā TI stealthily drew back, distancing himself from the performance of a 
ritual he so passionately despised. Though no one else noticed, Shah did. 
However, he said nothing and showed no signs of anger or petulance. 
When the assembly resumed, Shah again signaled Ismā 11 to take a seat 
next to him. For a while they exchanged no words, blending their breath 
in the majestic silence that pervaded Qadam Sharif. Eventually, Jalal 
Shah broke the silence and made some small talk, asking Isma‘Il in a 
faint but audible voice, “Are you from Delhi?” When Ismā ‘il responded 
in the positive, Shah continued, “It is thanks to people like you that I come 
to Delhi so as to benefit from the pleasure and the illumination of your 
company.” As they began to converse more freely, Isma'il's eloquence 
and the wisdom of his speech so impressed Shah’s heart that he immedi- 
ately called off the gathering, asking his disciples to pack up and leave. 
The usually spellbinding Jalal Shah was himself spellbound. Soon after, 
Isma'il and Shah found themselves alone together. While the spiritual 
assembly that had attracted a massive crowd had ended prematurely, 
Ismā'īl”s evangelical performance was just beginning. 
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But before Ismā'īl could work his magic, Shah had a question of his 
own: “Are you not Shah Muhammad Isma‘1l?” he asked with the confi- 
dence of a student certain of having just aced his exam.” At first Ismā TI 
hesitated, but on Shah’s insistence he eventually confirmed his identity. 
He did wonder, though, how Shah had come to find out who he was. 
Shah explained that he would frequently receive descriptions of Ismā īl 
from the latter’s opponents, accompanied by the exhortation to channel 
his mystical powers to overwhelm and kill him. But Shah reassured Is- 
mā TI that “he was not inclined to harm anyone without reason." 

Ismā'īl then counseled Shah by delivering an impromptu personal- 
ized sermon. He sought to lift the veil from the corrupt practices that satu- 
rated Shah’s life and that in turn corrupted the lives of his followers and 
disciples. Shah shivered in agreement as he listened intently to Isma‘Tl’s 
elaboration of what the Qur'an and sunna demanded of him. In response, 
he wistfully reflected: “Yes, you are right. So many of the rituals I have 
steadfastly practiced, thinking they were central to Islam, like visiting 
graves of saints, blanketing those graves with flowers, and so on, are in 
reality touchstones of polytheism and heresy. God will hold me account- 
able for my own sins, but what answer will I furnish when he will ask me 
to account for all the people I led astray?” Here Shah broke down in noisy 
tears.” Ismā'īl consoled him and urged him to immediately repent by 
supplicating God for forgiveness. It was by now two a.m.; Delhi had re- 
tired into absolute quiet, and the only sound in the background was the in- 
termittent clip-clop of the horses carrying local police officers (kotwāl). 

Together Isma‘il and Shah, eyes closed and hearts transfixed, be- 
seeched God for the latter’s forgiveness and repentance. The acceptance 
of their supplication was confirmed when a thundering yet comforting 
voice shook the heavens: “Jalal, we pardon your sins, and from now on 
you are counted as among our friends.” On hearing this, Shah and Isma‘1l 
both fell unconscious. On waking up an hour or so later, Shah “found his 
heart beaming with divine splendor.'?6 His conversion from heresy to 
normativity had been effected; he had joined the fold of the righteous 
ambassadors of Islam. After narrating this event, Isma‘1l’s biographer 
Mirza Hayat Dihlavi adds the curious comment, clearly taking a swipe 
at the philosophically oriented Khayrabadi school: “The emanation of a 
voice from the heavens might generate doubt and suspicion in the mind 
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of the philosopher. But there is no doubt about the capacity of the heart 
to speak God's voice once it is cleansed of all worldly attachments.””’ 

For Dihlavi, the purification of Jalal Shah’s heart allowed it to serve 
as a receptacle of divine speech. Anyone who found such an occurrence 
rationally untenable could not comprehend or appreciate the intimate in- 
terlocking of the heart and divine being. In the body of a pious reformed 
subject, the heart’s voice was God’s voice. The narrative of Jalal Shah’s 
transformation ties together the major threads binding Isma‘Il’s reform 
project: the critique of nondivine sources of charismatic authority, the 
repudiation of ritual practices empowered by that authority, and the shun- 
ning of an aristocratic moral economy bound up with these two sources 
of dissatisfaction. The drama of Jalal Shah’s conversion articulated the 
vision and desire of a reformed South Asian Muslim individual and pub- 
lic enraptured by nothing but the mission of upholding God’s absolute 
and exceptional sovereignty. 


Isma‘Tl’s Intellectual Oeuvre and Legacy 


In addition to his evangelical activities, Ismā'īl wrote some of the most 
important religious texts in early nineteenth-century Muslim India. His 
writings encompass a remarkable range of themes and disciplines, in- 
cluding law, theology, logic, politics, and mysticism.”* Moreover, Ismail 
was remarkably adept at moving seamlessly between popular texts writ- 
ten for mass consumption and complex specialist texts. This book tries 
to present Ismā'īl with all his complexities by engaging his theological, 
legal, and political thought. While extensively discussing his most con- 
troversial text Fortifying Faith (Tagwīyat al-Īmān), | also bring into view 
some of his lesser-known texts, such as Station of Leadership (Mansab-i 
Imamat) on political theory, One Day (Yak Roza) on theology, and Clari- 
fying Truth (Īzāh al-Hagg) on law and ritual practice. A more expansive 
consideration of his intellectual oeuvre reveals a far more complicated 
and nuanced thinker than what the label of a “puritan Salafī” often ap- 
pended to him would suggest. Part of my objective in this book is to draw 
out the conflicts, paradoxes, and ambiguities that mark Isma‘Tl’s thought 
and career. But despite his voluminous and varied intellectual output, 
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any thinking about Isma‘il today cannot escape the thicket of polemics 
that blanket his memory. The dispute between Barelvi and Deobandī pi- 
oneers in the latter half of the nineteenth century has played a major role 
in intensifying the divisiveness of his persona. This is so because many of 
their polemical entanglements centered on some of Isma‘Il’s most contro- 
versial statements. 

Indeed, Ismā'īl”s specter continues to haunt the polemical landscape 
of intra-Sunni rivalries in Muslim South Asia (and in many places outside 
of South Asia) in profound ways even today. His supporters as well as his 
detractors are equally intense in their opinions about him. Both during his 
own life and later, Ismā'īl”s supporters, most notably the pioneers of the 
Deoband, saw him as a champion awakener who had intervened in a situ- 
ation of utter moral chaos in Muslim India.” For them, Ismā'īl was like a 
savior who reenergized the commitment of the masses and the scholarly 
elite alike to the primacy of divine sovereignty in Islam. 

However, for his opponents, Ismā'īl was a person of questionable 
intellect who through his provocations against the Prophet and other re- 
vered figures of the tradition had been the first to plant the seeds of intra- 
Sunni divisions in India. As the prominent present-day Barelvi scholar 
Yasin Akhtar Misbaht has put it, “Under Ismā'īl”s standards of what con- 
stitutes normative Islam, the vast majority of Muslims from the last five 
hundred years of Indian history will have to be declared unbelievers. Be- 
fore the publication of Zaqwryat al-Īmān there used to be only two groups 
of Muslims in India, Sunnis and Shi‘as. Now, because of his insidious 
agenda, the Sunnī community of India has been divided into countless 
groups and factions."?? Isma'il's foes accused him of insulting the norma- 
tive authority of the Prophet and of denigrating the sanctity of venerated 
traditions and devotional practices. In the deeply polemical environment 
of colonial India and also today, Ismā 11 is often labeled by his opponents 
as the first “Indian Wahhābī.”>! Moreover, his opponents sought to un- 
couple Isma‘il from the legacy of his illustrious grandfather Shah Wali 
Ullah by caricaturing him as the black sheep of the Walt Ullah family 
who did not even deserve to be called a scholar. 

For example, notice the disdainful sarcasm with which one present- 
day Barelvi polemicist, Sayyid Muhammad Na'īmuddīn, has described 
Ismā'īl”s attitude as a student during the latter’s youth: 
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Shah Ismā 11 was the bane of his teachers’ existence. Always negligent 
about doing his homework, he would disrupt classes and cause havoc for 
other students with his obnoxious and unruly behavior. His only passions 
were kite flying [ patang bāzī |, physical exercise [ jismānī warzish], and 
wasting time. Arrogant and boastful, Shah Ismā'īl was a perpetual source 
of embarrassment to the elders of his family, such as his renowned uncle 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. How unfortunate that the Deobandī ‘ulama’ have 
taken this least competent member of the Walt Ullah clan as their reli- 
gious guide while paying little heed to the thinking of its other exalted 
luminaries. 


The hyperbole of the above description aside, Ismā'īl”s reformist 
activities later in life do seem to have generated a fair degree of conster- 
nation for the esteemed Hanafi scholars of his family. For instance, con- 
trary to the Hanafi traditions of Muslim India, Isma‘tl preached and fol- 
lowed the practice of raising both hands (raf* al-yadayn) during prayers. 
This practice was a subject of intense contestation between Hanafi and 
nonconformist (ghayr mugallidīn) scholars of India. When Isma‘Il’s uncle 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was informed about his nephew’s endorsement of 
this practice and about the controversy it was generating, he shrugged 
in resignation and replied, “I am an old man now. He will not listen to 
what I say.” Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz asked his younger brother Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir to pacify Ismā'īl and to dissuade him from starting unnecessary 
scandals. Qadir responded, “Sir, I will do as you say. But he will not lis- 
ten to me either. Instead, he will volley me with prophetic reports.'?^ But 
Qadir did charge his own son and Ismā'īl”s cousin Muhammad Ya‘ qub 
Dihlavī (also mentioned earlier) with this task. 

Ya'gūb talked to Ismāīl and advised him against engaging in pro- 
vocative practices like raf‘ al-yadayn. Ismā'īl responded just as his 
younger uncle had predicted, by quoting a prophetic report. He said to 
Ya‘qub, “Considering the moral chaos [ fitna] that has afflicted the masses 
these days, how are we to understand the prophetic report ‘Whoever 
adheres to my practice in times of corruption will be rewarded with the 
reward of a hundred martyrs’? Ismā'īl continued, “Of course, when 
someone revives an abandoned prophetic practice [sunnat-i matrika], 
there is bound to be controversy.” When Shah ‘Abdul Qadir was told 
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about Isma‘Tl’s response, he sighed. “We thought Ismā'īl had become a 
scholar. But he cannot even understand the meaning of a Hadith. This 
principle applies only when an established prophetic practice is being 
opposed by a nonprophetic practice. But in this case both raising one’s 
hands and keeping them down are among the Prophet’s practices. So, in 
this context, the comparison is not between a prophetic norm and an op- 
posing counternorm but between two different articulations of the same 


normative practice.”** 


Utopian Strivings 


Apart from the controversy surrounding his intellectual life, Isma‘Tl’s 
legacy and memory have been much influenced by his central role in 
the North Indian jihad movement against the Sikhs during the years 
1826-31 in what is today the Khyber-Pakhtūnkhwāh Province (formerly 
Northwest Frontier Province) in Pakistan. Under the charismatic leader- 
ship of Sayyid Ahmad, Isma‘1l and some five hundred other scholars and 
laypeople waged war against the Sikhs to liberate the Pashtūn Muslims 
of that region from what they perceived as the tyranny of Sikh rule. The 
idea of this jihad movement is said to have originated through a tragic 
tale of abduction. In 1819, while in Rampur, Sayyid Ahmad was visited 
by a group of Afghan Pashtūn men. They told him a harrowing story that 
left him shaken as well as enraged. While traveling through Panjab, these 
Pashtūn men had stopped at a well to quench their thirst. They saw some 
Sikh women operating the well. Unfamiliar with Indic languages, they 
signaled their desire for water through the silent gesture of placing hands 
under their lips. To their utter surprise, and later horror, these women, 
after looking around to make sure no one else could listen, began speak- 
ing in Pashto. They went on to reveal that they were not Sikh but Afghan 
women from different tribes and localities who had been abducted by 
the Sikhs to Panjab, where they lived as their concubines. “Oh, Sayyid 
Ahmad! Do something to save these women from unbelief,” these visit- 
ing Afghan men pleaded. “God willing, I will soon launch jihad against 
the Sikhs,” he responded in firm solemnity.*” 

Jihad, according to the hagiographic tradition surrounding Sayyid 
Ahmad, was something he had been preparing for throughout his life, 
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Figure 2.1 Map of the route of the mujahidin. 


especially through his militia training while in Tonk. The Sikhs and their 
allegedly tyrannical rule over Pashtün Muslims gave him a tangible tar- 
get to put his lifelong training into practice. Sayyid Ahmad's chief 
helpers and strategists for this task were two relatives of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz: his nephew Shah Muhammad Isma ‘Tl and his son-in-law ‘Abdul 
Hat. While Ismā'īl was a fiery orator and formidable military commander, 
Haī in contrast was more of an introvert, whose calm and unflappable 
poise rendered him particularly well-suited for his role as Sayyid Ahmad’s 
chief political counsel and strategist.** Hai, as I previously mentioned, was 
also a notable Hanafi scholar, adding to the doctrinal diversity of a mission 
that also included a fair number of nonconformists (those who did not sub- 
scribe to the canonical authority of the four schools of Sunni law). 

The route taken by these mujāhidīn (those who strive for jihad) was 
not constrained by the borders and boundaries of the modern nation- 
state. They made their way from Rai Bareillī in North India to Gwalior, 
Ajmer, and Tonk in Rajasthan, to Hyderabad and Shikārpūr in Sindh, to 
Qandahar via the Bolan pass in Balochistan, leading to Kabul and even- 
tually to Peshawar via Khyber Pass. 
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While stationed in Peshawar and its surroundings (especially Pan- 
jtar), Sayyid Ahmad maintained active correspondence not only with 
scholars and notables in Delhi and North India, from which his cam- 
paign would receive an active supply of cash and fighters, but also with 
political leaders and tribal statesmen throughout Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia. How did he and his top leadership imagine what they were doing 
as part of this campaign? And perhaps more importantly, how did they 
present their role, mission, and authority to others whose endorsement 
and support they often sought? 

A letter in Persian that Sayyid Ahmad wrote to the su/tan of Herat, 
Shah Mahmūd, during what seems from its contents to be the early stage 
of the jihad movement contains instructive clues to address these ques- 
tions.” Sayyid Ahmad explained the motivation and context of the jihād as 
follows: “Waging jihad and repealing rebellion and corruption are among 
the most important normative precepts of faith in all times and places. This 
is especially so in this moment, when the upheaval and unbelief un- 
leashed by the unbelievers have reached their limit [Khusūsan dar-in 
juzw-i zaman keh wagt-i shorish-i ahl-i kufr wa tughyan bi-hadī rasi- 
deh]. The public markers of religion are devastated, and Muslim imperial 
political orders stand in ruin [Takhrīb-i sha 'à 'ir-i din wa ifsād-i hukūmat-i 
salatin]. This grand chaos has afflicted all parts of Hindustan, as well as 
Sindh and Khurāsān. In this situation, one cannot show indifference or 
laxity in confronting the unbelievers and the corrupt rebels;? that would 
be tantamount to the biggest and ugliest of sins [Dar īn-sūrat taghāful 
dar muqaddimah-i istīsāl-i kufrah mutamarridin wa tasāhul dar bab-i 
sarzanish-i baghiyan-i mufsidin az akbar ma 'āsī wa aqbah āsām ast]. 

A couple of things are worth noticing in this statement. First, as I will 
explore in much greater detail in chapter 4 while discussing Ismā'īl's po- 
litical thought, Sayyid Ahmad's diagnosis of catastrophe that authorized 
the imperative for jihad centered less on territorial loss than on the loss of 
public markers of Muslim distinction (sha 'a ir-i din). The performance 
of Islam and Muslim identity in the public sphere was to him as crucial as 
and perhaps even more crucial than the acquisition of state sovereignty 
or territorial control. Second, Sayyid Ahmad's inclusion of Sindh and 
Khurasan, in addition to Hindustan in the ambit of geographies crying out 
for a rescue mission, a trio he repeatedly invoked in his letters, can mean 
two things. First, he imagined this jihad movement as an international 
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campaign not limited to any specific locality, especially one contained by 
the borders of British India. And second, this was a strategic drive to gain 
sympathy, traction, and support from the political elite of these regions by 
convincing them that this campaign was as much theirs as it was his. 

Indeed, in his letters, Sayyid Ahmad frequently walked a fine line, im- 
pressing his authority as a religious leader (imam) who sought to establish 
a shart ‘a-governed polity while also distinguishing himself from a politi- 
cal ruler (su/tan) who might be seen as a threat to existing rulers and their 
power. This was not primarily an act of far-sighted anticipation but rather 
an attempt to fend off precisely such concerns about his political motives 
that were circulating among different regional groups and tribes. So, for 
instance, later in this same letter to Shah Mahmüd, as in several other 
such letters to Afghan and Pashtün notables, Sayyid Ahmad elaborated on 
the nature of his leadership as follows: “Since waging Jihad against the 
people of unbelief and corruption is not possible without the anointment 
of an imam, the mujahidin and prominent [local] religious scholars have 
pledged to me their allegiance, and taken me as their imam; the Friday ser- 
mons are also delivered in my name." With this appetizer offered, Sayyid 
Ahmad proceeded to the meat of the matter: “But there is a massive dif- 
ference between the positions of religious and political leadership" (Dar 
mayān-i mansab-i imāmat wa mansab-i saltanat tafāwut-i 'azim ast).” 

He continued, reassuring his addressee, “The appointment of a reli- 
gious leader [an imam] is meant only for the purposes of waging jihad 
and repealing rebellion and corruption, not for colonizing countries and 
cities, or for seizing districts and regions.” Sayyid Ahmad closed this 
thought with a curious statement: “An imam and his followers have no 
personal objectives; they seek only to transfer the right of governance 
and rulership to its deserving custodians” (imam wa atbā -i ān-rā maq- 
sudan li-zātihi namībāshad balkeh hagg-i hukūmat wa saltanat bimus- 
tahigān-i ti mi-rasánand).? Sayyid Ahmad left open and ambiguous the 
time line for such a transfer of power. Nonetheless, his effort to clearly 
distinguish between his religio-political authority as an imam and the au- 
thority of political rulers illustrates his attempt to win the support of key 
regional players while also not threatening or offending them with his 
own claims to power. 

This strategy seems to have initially worked. After some military 
success that saw the retreat of Sikhs from the region, Sayyid Ahmad was 
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Figure 2.2 Sample page of Shah Muhammad Isma'il's discourses during the jihad. 
Source: Shah Muhammad Isma īl, Maktübat-i Shah Isma Tl Dihlavi, unpublished 
manuscript, MS 102, p. 26, Punjab University Library manuscript collections, 
Lahore. Used with permission of the Punjab University Library. 


anointed as the imam of the community in January 1827, with the support 
of the local political and religious elite. In Peshawar, he was especially 
welcomed by the Yūsufzaī tribe. In fact, in their letters and speeches, both 
Sayyid Ahmad and Ismā'īl would often refer to their new surroundings as 
“the land of Yūsufzaīs” (bilād-i/diyār-i/awtān-i Yūsufzaī).** 

Over time, their support base expanded to include Pashtūn tribes 
such as the Afridīs, Khattaks, Momands, and Khalīls and places such as 
Swat, Nangarhar, Buner, and Pakhlī. However, the frequency with which 
Sayyid Ahmad defended his campaign and authority in his letters sug- 
gests that suspicions surrounding his role continued to persist. Note for 
instance his almost theatrical plea in a letter, written sometime between 
1827 and 1830, to an influential tribal leader in Peshawar, Yar Muham- 
mad Khan Durrani, with whom Sayyid Ahmad’s relationship took many 
twists and turns, eventually turning fatally sour: “I swear to God,” Sayyid 
Ahmad proclaimed, “My call for jihad and my commitment to root out 
unbelief and corruption, truthfully and entirely, are not in any way at all 
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Figure 2.3 Sayyid Ahmad’s letter to Yar Muhammad Khan Durrānī. Source: Sayyid 


Ahmad Barelvī, Makatib-i Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (Lahore: Maktaba Rashīdīya, 
1975), 13. 


tainted by the stain of desiring wealth, status, rank, pomp, political power, 
sovereignty, name, recognition, or dominance over others" (Da ‘tyah-i 
jihad wa 'azm-i izalah-i kufr wa fasad keh dar khatir-i faqir raykhteh 
aslan wa mutlaqan bikudürat-i talab-i mal wa 'izzat wa jah wa hashmat 
wa imārat wa saltanat wa nam wa nishān wa taraffü' bar ikhwan wa 
igrān har-giz har-giz mamzūj wa makhlit nīst).* In a fascinating discur- 
sive move, Sayyid Ahmad further argued that he was “anointed” to his 
mission “by divine inspiration [i/ham-i rahmānī] and by the decree of 
the unseen [ fagir dar īn-bāb bi ishārat-i ghaybī ma "mür ast.” Thus there 
was “no possibility of any satanic whisper or a speck of selfish desire 
polluting this program.” 
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Despite Sayyid Ahmad’s assurances, the delicate task of acquiring 
power while not seeming to be doing so became too difficult to sustain. 
Over time, the local Pashtūn support for the jihad movement dwindled 
and eventually turned into outright opposition. The implementation of 
laws like the institution of the one-tenth land tax (‘ushr) and a ban against 
high dowry rates played a critical part in this gradual but dramatic rever- 
sal of relations. Many Pashtūn tribal chieftains also resented and resisted 
Sayyid Ahmad’s use of the coveted title of “Commander of the Faithful” 
(amir al-mu’minin), a move they saw as a direct threat to their self- 
sovereignty. 

For the North Indian reformers, these measures brought them closer 
to realizing the utopian mission of fashioning a society that replicated di- 
vine law. But for the local Pashtiins, such restrictions opposed established 
tribal norms and disrupted the order of life to which they were accus- 
tomed. This underlying philosophical rift regarding how law and society 
should interact resulted in irreparable animosity, to the extent that sev- 
eral powerful Pashtūn tribal leaders realigned with the Sikhs when they 
launched an all-out campaign to oust Sayyid Ahmad and his followers 
from the region. The outcome was political and military catastrophe. Al- 
most all the North Indian reformers save a few were killed at the hands 
of Sikhs and Pashtüns. Isma‘Tl, along with Sayyid Ahmad, was also killed 
during this campaign in December 1831, in the town of Balakot, some 
250 kilometers from Peshawar. ‘Abdul Hai had died three years earlier 
in 1828 — at that time a massive setback for the jihad campaign. Ironi- 
cally, many of Sayyid Ahmad’s followers in India refused to accept his 
death and believed that he was living in hiding, armed with supernatu- 
ral powers — precisely the sort of attitude that he and Ismail had liter- 
ally fought to death.” 

The drama and shifting loyalties and alliances of this jihad cam- 
paign cry out for adoption as the screenplay of a blockbuster thriller, 
complete with a cast of Panjabis, Pashtüns, and North Indians, scholars, 
warriors, and commoners, and a plot of espionage missions, conspiracy 
movements, political intrigue, utopian aspirations, looming suspicions, 
and action-filled military clashes. A detailed intellectual and political 
history of the jihād movement that carefully and extensively considers 
critical Arabic and Persian sources, especially the fascinating treasure 
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Figure 2.4 Sayyid Ahmad’s 
grave in Balakot, Khyber 
Pakhtūnkhwāh, Pakistan. 
Image courtesy Rizwan Zamir. 


trove of Sayyid Ahmad’s and Isma‘il’s letters during these five years, is 


yet to be written. Such a task cannot be attempted within the parameters 
of this book, but I will briefly provide some sense of the internal tensions 
and rifts, as well as the competing ethical visions that inspired and often 
collided during the jihad movement. For this I want to turn briefly to a 
dramatic text composed by someone who, after having intimately and ac- 
tively participated in the jihad, abandoned it midway, returned to Delhi, 
and wrote an eyewitness account. 


The Case of a Curious Renegade 


Sayyid Mahbūb ‘Ali Dihlavi (hereafter Mahbūb ‘Alt; d. 1864) was a 
prominent Sunni Hanafi scholar from Delhi who was trained, like many 
notable scholars of his era, by Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah ‘Abdul Qadir. 
Mahbib ‘Alī pledged his allegiance to Sayyid Ahmad in about 1815 while 
the latter was still in Delhi, and he joined the jihad campaign in June of 
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1827, accompanied by an army of some four hundred men.** While sta- 
tioned close to Peshawar, Mahbūb *Alī traveled the expanse of the fron- 
tier region, diligently contributing to the jihad operation. 

Around six months into his stay, however, he began to disagree 
sharply with Sayyid Ahmad’s tactics and strategies, finding them peri- 
lously harsh as well as uncalculated. More specifically, Mahbüb ‘Alī was 
critical of Sayyid Ahmad's resistance to privileging warfare over politi- 
cal negotiation with hostile Pashtün leaders. He also found counterpro- 
ductive what he saw as Sayyid Ahmad's heavy-handed style of leader- 
ship that allowed little room for disagreement, critique, and consultation. 
Most interestingly, Mabbüb *Alī found contrary to sharī'a norms Sayyid 
Ahmad’s adoption of the title “Commander of the Faithful.” This status 
doctrinally necessitated issuing the death warrant on anyone who re- 
fused acquiescence to Sayyid Ahmad’s leadership, a measure that he ap- 
parently had not hesitated from advocating. Qualifying for that title re- 
quired that Sayyid Ahmad first obtain the consensus of the South Asian 
‘ulama@’ community on his position as the community’s leader, Mahbūb 
‘Alī argued. Moreover, from a logistical standpoint, making such a grand 
claim to sovereignty was unnecessary to and distracting from the jihad 
campaign. Eventually, in 1828, a year after his arrival in Peshawar, Mah- 
bub ‘Ali reckoned that his differences with Sayyid Ahmad had become 
irreconcilable, and he thus ventured back to Delhi.” Importantly, and 
this is a point I will soon repeat because it is so critical, despite his vigor- 
ous disagreement with Sayyid Ahmad on the management of the jihad 
campaign, Mahbūb ‘Alī remained desirous of its success. His internal 
critique did not change his overall attachment to the political and ethi- 
cal mandate of the jihad movement, and he continued to wish Sayyid 
Ahmad and Isma ‘il well on their mission. 

Nevertheless, on returning to Delhi, Mahbūb ‘Alt faced massive 
backlash from some of Sayyid Ahmad’s most ardent supporters, who ac- 
cused Mahbūb ‘Alī of treason and disloyalty. Some also gave his return 
from an active battlefield a sectarian motive, pointing to his identity as a 
descendant of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn as among the factors ex- 
plaining his lackluster commitment to Sayyid Ahmad’s jihad mission. It 
was in the context of this backlash and alleged defamation that Mahbūb 
‘Alt wrote a remarkable and massive text (numbering close to a thou- 
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sand folios), primarily in Persian with parts also in Arabic, called “A 
History of Spiritual Masters in Remembrance of the Community’s Lead- 
ers” (Ta rīkh al-A'ima fi Dhikr Khulafa’ al-Umma).? 

In this rarely available text, to date found only in manuscript form, 
Mahbüb ‘AT tried to write an intellectual history of the varieties of attack 
and resistance met by Muslim scholars throughout history, writing him- 
self into that history. He introduced this text, which took him eight years 
to write, from 1828 to 1836, as follows: “In this book I will detail the 
events of God’s vice-regents and elaborate what their rejectors and ene- 
mies tried doing with them; I want this book to serve for the public as a 
reminder of the afterworld and help orient their hearts towards [the attain- 
ment of] God's rewards.”>' This passage does not quite accurately de- 
scribe the book, for a significant part of it is also devoted to the adjudica- 
tion of controversial ritual practices in Islamic law, with a particular focus 
on the issue of the visitation of Sufi shrines (ziyārat al-qubür).? At any 
rate, toward the end of the book, Mahbüb ‘Alī penned (in Arabic) a fairly 
lengthy eyewitness account of what he experienced and saw transpiring 
during the jihad campaign. Below I present in Mahbūb ‘Alī 's own words 
some key excerpts from this account. I have extracted them from differ- 
ent parts of his text, so as to give readers a selective but hopefully informa- 
tive and representative sense of his firsthand experiences and observa- 
tions. What follows is slightly lengthy for a quotation, but I would urge 
the reader to persevere till the end. As Mahbūb ‘Alī told the story: 


I set out from Delhi with the intention of waging jihad against unbeliev- 
ers on the seventeenth of Sha‘ban 1242 [roughly March 15, 1827], ac- 
companied by four hundred men. After a few months, traveling via Ba- 
hāwalpūr, we reached Khunda, in the vicinity of Peshawar. At this time, 
Sayyid Ahmad, the leader of the Mujahidin, was in Panjtar [some 130 
kilometers from Peshawar], while “Abū *Umar? Ismā'īl, the head of the 
military operations, was in Pakhli [present-day Hazara]; several scholars 
from North India, Sindh, and Khurasan were also fighting alongside them. 
The local leaders of Peshawar Yar Muhammad Khan Durrant and his 
brothers were vigorously opposed to Sayyid Ahmad. To deal with their 
opposition, Sayyid Ahmad wanted to subdue them through force rather 
than engage them in negotiations. 
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I feared the eruption of chaos between two warring groups of Mus- 
lims. I also saw that the decisions for the jihad were being based on spiri- 
tual intuition rather than consultative deliberation, as is the normative 
method for jihad [Ra 'aytu bina’ al-umür ‘ala al-ilham al-ghaybi la ‘ala 
al-mushawara kama huwa da’b al-muslimin fi l-jihad shar 'an]. A person 
called Sayyid Shah [had gained intimate proximity to Sayyid Ahmad]; it 
was said about him that he was a spy of Durrānī's. It was on his advice 
that Sayyid Ahmad had dispatched Mawlānā Ismā'īl to Phakhlī [instead 
of keeping him close to Peshawar], a strategic blunder. 

When I saw this state of affairs, I became certain that this man [Say- 
yid Ahmad] was losing his grip over matters. So when I met him [in 
Panjtar] I said to him in private, “Oh Sayyid! Jihad is the most impor- 
tant normative obligation, and it can be conducted only through consul- 
tation. And warfare is based on hoodwinking [one’s opponent]. But you 
are not hoodwinking anyone; rather, you yourself are the one being 
hoodwinked. Don’t say things like “I am the Commander of the Faith- 
ful” or God’s vice-regent on earth who demands every individual’s obe- 
dience. Just stick around, don’t antagonize the locals, and don’t reveal 
your plans to them. Wait until twelve thousand more fighters from India 
have joined you, and only then assert your full authority.” After hearing 
my opinion, Sayyid Ahmad shot back: “You are ruining my project just 
when it has come together. You must stay quiet in my obedience like the 
silence of this mountain in front of me.” 

I pleaded with him: “Delegate to me the task of convincing the 
Peshawar leaders to not prohibit people from pledging you their alle- 
giance and to not block the path of the mujahidin travelers joining your 
ranks.” He dismissed my suggestion, saying, “This is not possible. Yar 
Muhammad does not have an ounce of faith in his heart; he will kill you 
instantly.” I replied, “If he killed me, all the better then; that would un- 
questioningly legitimize your waging war [against him].” He did not say 
a word in response. So, I further pleaded, “Well then, send me as your 
delegate to that “dog of Lahore” [Ranjit Singh]. Send to him through me 
a note saying that “according to Muslim norms, we give our enemies the 
invitation to either submit to Islam or to accept paying a tax [al-jizya] 
[as a gesture of subservience]. So give your answer through this mes- 
senger and delegate of mine.” To this suggestion, Sayyid Ahmad replied, 
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“I won't do this. He [Ranjit Singh] will laugh at us, and for an unbeliever 
to laugh at Muslims is intolerable to me.” When I saw this stubborn atti- 
tude, it became obvious to me that my staying longer would only in- 
crease discord and dissension, so I bid Sayyid Ahmad [and the jihad 
campaign] farewell and made my way back to Delhi.”* 


If a faltering military campaign had frustrated Mahbüb ‘Alī in the 
Northwest, on returning to Delhi he had to contend with the vexation of 
being popularly considered as a traitor deserving of death. As he wrote 
in despair, “The [partisan] love of uninformed imbeciles for particular 
scholars and political rulers has destroyed the country” (Fa '/-hagg anna 
hubb al-jāhilīn bi’l-‘ulama@’wa-l-umara’ kharraba al-diyār)”> Crucially, 
Mabbüb ‘Alī was critical not only of those who defamed him and sought 
his life but also of people who defamed and decried Sayyid Ahmad, be- 
fore and after the latter’s death. As Mahbüb ‘Alī wrote, “Some of the ig- 
norant people showed their malice toward the leader of the mujāhidīn 
[Sayyid Ahmad] and labeled the mujahidin corrupt troublemakers. Such 
accusations are forbidden, as they fracture the community’s political 
order" (Ba ‘d al-juhala’ abghadū sayyid al-mujahidin wa za'amü-hum 
mufsidin wa kullu dhālika haram wa takhrib li-nizam al-milla)”$ He con- 
tinued, rather poignantly, giving away a hint of regret and nostalgia for 
the promise of jihad that was never actualized: “In this matter, it is obliga- 
tory upon people to pray for the well-being of those who wage jihdd, 
however, wherever, and whenever they were. And to pray [that God be- 
stows his] mercy on Sayyid Ahmad, who was the first to raise the flag of 
Jihad for God and to win against the unbelievers” (Fa /-wājib ‘ala al- 
nas fi hadha-l-bàb an yad ü du'à al-khayr li’l-mujahidin haythu kānū 
wa ayna kānū wa mata kant wa turhamū ‘ala al-Sayyid Ahmad rahima- 
hu Allah fa annahu awwal man rafa‘a ‘alam al-jihad fi sabil Allah wa 

faza bi-mugābalat al-kuffār)>' 

Despite Mahbūb ‘Alt ’s break with Sayyid Ahmad and all his reser- 
vations about the latter’s military and political acumen, he continued to 
think highly of the broader aims and aspirations of the jihad movement. 
Notice especially his curious description “win against the unbelievers” for 
what was clearly a lost military campaign. Mahbüb ‘Alī did not imagine 
victory or loss in terms of the political outcome of warfare. Rather, it 
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was the process of striving and aspiring for a just political order that 
mattered. Obviously, in Mahbūb ‘Alī ’s own narrative, he is the one who 
comes out looking the most impressive of all the characters: he is a pre- 
scient military strategist, intellectually well-versed, and politically wise. 
He becomes a victim of different shades and varieties of extremist igno- 
rance. But one does not need to drop one’s guard of hermeneutical suspi- 
cion to note the remarkable example of internal critique offered by his nar- 
rative. Mahbub ‘Alt illustrates that one could maintain an intensely critical 
attitude toward a person and movement while remaining deeply connected 
to and appreciative of their broader ethical and political aspirations. 

Moreover, doctrinally, Mahbūb ‘Alī was extremely critical of peo- 
ple who pinned the label of *Wahhàabr" on scholars who wanted to pro- 
hibit doctrines and practices like prophetic intercession or visiting the 
shrines of saints. The rest of his text presents a stinging rebuttal to “anti- 
Wahhābī” polemics in North India. Mahbtb ‘Alt was as perturbed by 
such polemicists as he was disturbed by those on the other side of the 
spectrum calling for his death because of his alleged “desertion” of Say- 
yid Ahmad on the battlefield. As Mahbūb ‘Alī put it, directing his anger 
at the first group (in Persian this time), 


These people are unhinged in their accusatory declarations of “So and 
so is a denier of the sainthood of saints, or has become a Wahhābī.” Ap- 
parently, from their sanctimonious salvos, it seems as though they [have 
begun to] count themselves as among the friends of God! . . «They sit 
around their homes blabbering thoughtlessly. . . . They don't realize that 
bad-mouthing and defaming others is a horrible curse that ruins one's 
faith and livelihood. . . . They have become like the Rawāfiz [Ar. 
Rawafid; a derogatory term for the Shī'a, meaning those who *reject"] 
who hasten to curse at and affix the label of “deniers of the imams” on 
whomsoever they consider their opponents.>* 


Though Mahbūb ‘Alī boasted of his descent from Fatima and Hu- 
sayn, his doctrinal hospitality did not support the Shī'ī other—an inter- 
nal other who exhausted the limits of that hospitality. All this points to an 
obvious but often sidelined proposition: ‘ulamda’ actors, like all human 
actors, tend to be complex and complicated beings, not easily available 
for neat categorization and canonization. 
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Problematic Partisanship 


It is precisely such a search for complexity that one finds sorely missing 
in historian Ayesha Jalal’s pronouncement, in her informative but gener- 
ally problematic book Partisans of Allah, that Sayyid Ahmad and Shah 
Muhammad Isma'il's jihad movement diluted the “high ethical values 
associated with jihad” by confusing “religion as faith and religion as a 
demarcator of difference . . . and pragmatic compromise.”*? These cate- 
gories, the product of a liberal secular theology, are as vacuous as they 
are clumsy. According to this theology, good religion or “religion as 
faith” is a universal private inner experience. In contrast, bad religion is 
religion preoccupied with the external world of public ritual perform- 
ance, the demarcation of difference, and the exercise of violence for the 
establishment and maintenance of that difference. 

For Jalal, Sayyid Ahmad and Isma ‘il were two in a series of ongoing 
Muslim actors who compromised the “high ethical values” of jihad 
as articulated in the Qur’an by using jihad for material and pragmatic 
rather than “inner spiritual” purposes. That the material and the spiritual, 
the pragmatic and the utopian, can be intimately entangled is a possibil- 
ity Jalal does not bother to consider. Good religion, “religion as faith,” is 
religion peacefully contained in the vestibule of inner piety, sequestered 
from the turbulence of religion that is invested in external markers of ritual 
difference. Similarly, transposing her theory of religion to her theory of 
Jihad, good jihad is the jihad of the heart or high ethical values. In con- 
trast, bad jihad is the jihad of expansion, pragmatic calculation, demarca- 
tion of difference, and the exercise of violence. To be sure, the distinc- 
tion between higher jihad (jihad al-akbar), the effort to discipline and 
protect the body from worldly desires and attachments, and lower jihad 
(Jihad al-asghar) or warfare is found in Muslim intellectual thought. 
But much like the relationship between Islamic law and Sufism, higher 
and lower jihād also interact as a hierarchical dyad and not in binary 
terms such as the binary of religion as faith versus religion as a demarca- 
tor of difference. 

Jalal’s diagnosis of the spiritual poverty and failure of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Jihad campaign is tethered to a broader rise-and-fall narrative of Muslim 
history. According to this narrative, an ethically flourishing view of jihad 
in the Qur'àn as grounded in justice became corrupted over time. This 
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happened because Muslim scholars, the ‘u/ama’, married to the political 
calculations and power games of the political elite, uprooted jihad from 
its ethical moorings and turned it into a worldly instrument of political 
and material profit. In Jalal’s own words: “The spokesmen of the Mus- 
lim community tended to sideline ethics as an intrinsic element of the 
Muslim faith. The implications of this became even more pronounced 
once Islamic law . . . detached itself from the ethical considerations 
spelled out in the Qur’an. The expansive Quranic conception of jihad 
was lost, and it assumed a reductive meaning in the Islamic legal tradi- 
tion. . . . Classical juridical texts skirted around the spiritual and moral 
meanings of jihad to concentrate on the material facets of warfare.”*' 

The bifurcation of the moral and the material, and the scripturalist 
valorization of the Qur’an as the font of religious purity, only to be sul- 
lied by later generations of jurists—these moves are likely to make the 
most agnostic Protestant smile in delight. Jalal’s reading of Muslim his- 
tory is also animated by a thoroughly problematic embrace of an ethno- 
racial “cleavage” between what she calls “the Arabized and Persianized 
(ajami) forms of Islam.” According to her, while “the Persian imprint was 
more widespread and remains to this day,” “Arab influences . . . took the 
form of puritanical movements.’ This is a ridiculous statement. A bi- 
nary contrast between Arab puritanism and Persian inclusivism is histori- 
cally and conceptually untenable.9? 

Jalal’s broader conceptual framing also informs her assessment of 
Sayyid Ahmad's and Isma‘Tl’s jihad movement. After a useful though 
somewhat laborious recapitulation of some aspects of Ghulam Rasūl 
Mehr's (one of Sayyid Ahmad’s hagiographers) account of the jihad cam- 
paign, Jalal dons the hat of a theologian and chastises Sayyid Ahmad and 
Ismātl for having “scarred Muslim consciousness in South Asia" and 
for “inviting bitter controversy over religious belief (agida) at the ex- 
pense of faith (iman).”** She further claims that “they abandoned the 
spiritual element in their teaching, and strengthened their declining cause 
by appealing to the worst passions of the human heart,” while quoting 
verbatim from that most sophisticated and nonpartisan of commentators, 
that epitome of colonial Orientalism W. W. Hunter! (d. 1900). I repeat: 
W. W. Hunter! 

Announcing her formal entry into the polemical ring, Jalal challenges 
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Sayyid Ahmad's and Isma‘Tl’s “star studded gallery of admirers to offer 
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a satisfactory answer to [Hunter’s] stinging charges." 6 To be clear, I am 
not interested in defending Sayyid Ahmad’s jihad campaign or in pass- 
ing a judgment on its ethical alignment with or departure from the “high 
values” of the Qur'an. Attempting such a task would be wholly inappro- 
priate for the academic study of religion; more crucially, I simply lack 
the theological credentials required for such an endeavor. My interest 
rather is in pointing out the conceptual and historiographic poverty of 
presenting particular actors as simplistic monological agents driven by 
political expediency, without considering in any detail or complexity 
their thought, texts, and intellectual careers. Such an approach does not 
promise a particularly nuanced account of either jihad or South Asian 
Islam. Indeed, the reader is left wondering who exactly the “Partisans of 
Allah” in this book refers to: the objects of the author’s study or the au- 
thor herself. 

For a more sophisticated and helpful conceptualization of jihad, vi- 
olence, and their intimate enmeshment with politics, one can gainfully 
turn to Talal Asad’s insightful classic On Suicide Bombing. Throughout 
this text, Asad urges us to think critically about and bring into question 
the often-presumed opposition between violence and politics. This sup- 
posed opposition authorizes the fantasy of a contrast between the ration- 
ality of Western liberal politics and the irrationality of violent illiberal 
actors exemplified by the figure of the suicide bomber. When applied to 
the case of jihad, the liberal binary of violence/politics works to situate 
Jihad as an eschatological pursuit of otherworldly bliss antipodal to poli- 
tics’ concern with worldly welfare and flourishing. On Suicide Bombing 
conducts a devastating indictment of such a self-congratulatory liberal 
narrative.®” Most pertinent to my concerns is Asad's mobilization of an 
analysis by political theorist Roxanne Euben regarding the inseparability 
of jihad and politics. She writes, “Jihad is neither simply a blind and 
bloody minded scrabble for temporal power nor solely a door through 
which to pass into the hereafter. Rather, it is a form of political action in 
which, to use Hannah Arendt’s language, the pursuit of immortality is 
inextricably linked to a profoundly this-worldly endeavor— the found- 
ing or recreating of a just community on earth.”** Asad and Euben pro- 
vide an immensely useful frame to think about the moral and political 
project at stake in Sayyid Ahmad's and Ismā'īl”s jihad movement. Ap- 
proaching this movement solely through the prism of “puritan” Islam or 
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through an evaluative judging of its normative underpinnings prohibits 
a more careful consideration of its discursive and political stakes and 
investments. 


Postcolonial Appropriations 


Returning to Isma‘il, the jihad movement that ended his life, like most 
other aspects of his life, has become a subject of contested interpreta- 
tions, fueled by ideological differences and postcolonial nationalist nar- 
ratives. For some, the North Indian jihad movement against the Sikhs 
was a necessary moment of religious reform that had gone awry only be- 
cause of the betrayal of the local Pashtūn tribes and their leaders who had 
turned against their own “liberators.”® Further, according to this view, 
despite their military failure, the “martyrs of Bālākot” had paved the 
way for all future attempts to establish an Islamic state in South Asia. As 
Sayyid Abu’! A*lā al-Mawdüdi (d. 1979), the famous twentieth-century 
Indian-Pakistani Islamist political thinker and founder of the Jama‘at-i 
Islami, once wrote, “In the twelve-hundred-year history of Islam in South 
Asia, only the campaign led by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Shah Ismāīl 
Shahid can be called jihād in the true sense of the word. While previous 
Muslim rulers in South Asia fought several wars, none of them was di- 
vinely inspired; these were mere wars, not jihad in God's cause. It was 
these two men who set aside all personal and political ambitions and 
waged war to enforce God's law on God's earth.” 

When told by Ismā'īl”s opponents such as the Barelvis, however, 
this same event turns into a completely different narrative. According to 
this narrative, in their unbridled zeal for political power, Isma‘Tl and his 
compatriots set the unfortunate precedent of causing bloodshed and chaos 
in a community populated by other Muslims. Further, had they genu- 
inely desired the liberation of Muslims from non-Muslim rule, rather 
than traveling hundreds of miles to take on the Sikhs, they would have 
instead focused their energies on removing the more menacing threat of 
British colonialism within northern India.”' In fact, so this story goes, the 
architects of this jihad movement were British agents charged with the 
task of dividing South Asian Muslims along ideological and sectarian 
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lines. In response, Sayyid Ahmad’s and Ismā'īl”s supporters hastened to 
provide quotations from their discourses that cast the British in a nega- 
tive light. Much of the introduction to the collection of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
letters and sermons is made up of moments where he either chided or 
expressed the desire to confront the British, whom he referred to inter- 
changeably as “the European/Frank unbelievers” (kuffār-i farang) or the 
“Despicable Christians” (nasārā ī nikohideh). For instance, in a rather 
lengthy August 1827 letter to the amir of Bukhara, Nasrullah Khan (d. 
1860), Sayyid Ahmad made frequent and rather unflattering mention of 
the British, at one point commenting, “These European unbelievers who 
have colonized India are extremely experienced, wily, masters of ar- 
tifice, and tricksters” (Kuffar-i farang keh bar hindustan tasallut yafteh 
and niha’yat tajrabeh-kar wa hoshyar and wa hīla-bāz wa makar).” 

But both accusatory and defensive narratives of Ismā'īl”s and Say- 
yid Ahmad’s engagement with the British project nationalist desires and 
anxieties on actors who did not imagine politics through the confining 
prism of the modern state. So, for instance, even Sayyid Ahmad’s biting 
critique of the British in his letter to the amir of Bukhara was less an ex- 
pression of anticolonial outrage than a warning to the amir about the 
looming danger to the latter posed by British power. This in turn was a 
strategy to authorize a transregional jihad campaign, like the one Sayyid 
Ahmad saw himself leading, the first stage of which involved battling 
the Sikhs. The binary politics of *pro-British" or “anticolonial” simply 
does not apply here. At any rate, Ismā'īl”s proponents and opponents con- 
tinue to mobilize his memory for ideological projects, such as anticolo- 
nial nationalist politics, that he would not have recognized. His memory 
remains suspended between competing narrative paradigms. 

“Shah Muhammad Ismā T1,” as this name is inserted into different 
narrative constructs over time, becomes marked by such descriptors as 
“an inspiration for Deobandī thought,” “the first genuine martyr in South 
Asian Islam” (as Mawdūdī would have it), “the first “Indian Wahhabi,” 
and so forth. While some of these descriptors are laudatory and others 
condemnatory, what they have in common is the narrative desire to sepa- 
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rate from the turbulence of history a fixed understanding of Isma'il's 
legacy. In the discussion that follows, I am not interested in finding a his- 
toricist resolution to that legacy or in providing yet another narrative of 
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how it should be understood. Indeed, given the density of polemical rep- 
resentations attached to the figure of Isma‘Tl, it is impossible to histori- 
cally resolve the controversy he continues to inspire. Instead, it will be 
more fruitful to examine his discourses in a way that clarifies his own so- 
cial imaginary and also destabilizes all varieties of absolute claims on 
his memory. A critical discursive site that demands such an approach is 
his views on the theme of divine sovereignty, to which I next turn. 


chapter three 


Reenergizing Sovereignty 


Arguably the most defining feature of Shah Muhammad Isma‘Il’s intel- 
lectual career was his desire to reenergize the primacy of divine sover- 
eignty in the religious imagination of Indian Muslims. His discourse on 
sovereignty was wrapped in a narrative of catastrophic moral chaos. To 
Ismail, it was as if Indian Muslims had almost forgotten God's sovereign 
power. His diagnosis was premised on the observation that prophets, 
saints, and other nondivine entities had effectively colonized the reli- 
gious lives of the masses: “These people think that no matter what we do 
in this world, some powerful saint or prophet will always intercede on 
our behalf and rescue us from God's wrath. This kind of an attitude is 
completely foolish and wrong. There is no source of mercy and redemp- 
tion in the afterworld except the providential authority of God. These 
masses forget God [emphasis mine] in their unfettered reliance on saints, 
martyrs, and legends. They are thoroughly misguided."! 

Although this sentiment is found in several of Ismā'īl”s works, it 
was most forcefully articulated in one of his shortest yet most controver- 
sial books, Fortifying Faith (Tagwīyat al-Imàn) composed in Urdu and 
published in 1825, on the eve of the jihad campaign against the Sikhs.? 
This was the same year as the establishment of the American Tract So- 
ciety, one of several print-centered organizations that launched the ca- 
reers of prominent American evangelicals,’ many of whom Ismail might 
have enjoyed conversing with on common topics of interest. Tagwīyat 
al-Īmān continues to spark heated debates and polemics even today. In 
the almost two hundred years since its original publication, according to 
one count, more than 250 refutations of this book have been written!* 
Taqwiyat al-Imàn was one of the first Urdu publications composed in 
the genre of a primer intended for a mass public audience rather than a 
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specialist class of expert scholars. It was published during a moment in 
Indian Muslim history when Urdu was gradually yet decisively replac- 
ing Persian as the lingua franca of the religious and the literary elite. 
The organizational structure of Tagwīyat al-Īmān comports with its 
intended popular audience. All sections of the book begin with a Qur'anic 
verse or a prophetic report in Arabic, followed by a translation in Urdu 
and Isma‘1l’s commentary on the selected verse/report. Among his sig- 
nature practices in this text that reinforced its efforts at accessibility was 
his constant referral to God with the casual yet personalizing appellation 
of “Mr. Allah” (Allah sahib). And a colloquial category he repeatedly in- 
voked to express his desired ideal of Islam was “thait Islam" or the purest 
most organic Islam, a term most often employed to express the purity of 
a person's ethnic or regional identity, as in thait Panjabi. In his introduc- 
tion to Tagwīyat al-Īmān, Ismā'īl announced that he deliberately wrote 
this book in vernacular Urdu so that common people would be able to 
comprehend its content with ease. Moreover, he urged his readers to re- 
ject the notion that they were in any need of specialist scholars for access- 
ing religious sources of knowledge such as the Qur'an and the Hadith. As 
Ismā 11 put it, “There is a pervasive myth among the masses that under- 
standing the Qur'an and the Hadith is difficult and that such a task re- 
quires a great deal of knowledge. They wonder how ignorant folk like 
them could understand these specialized sources of knowledge and act 
according to them. Such an attitude is completely unfounded because God 
declared in the Qur’an, “We have bestowed upon you clear messages; no 
one denies their truth except the iniquitous.” In his push for vernacular 
popularity, Ismā'īl was riding the wave of a recent trend to make reli- 
gious thought accessible to a broader public, seen most clearly in his 
uncle Shah ‘Abdul Qadir’s idiomatic translation of the Qur’an into Urdu 
called The Accessible Qur 'an (Mūzīh al-Qur 'an), written circa 1790 and 
first printed in 1829.° Through this translation, ‘Abdul Qadir continued 
the vernacular translation movement of his own father, Shah Wali Ullah, 
who had initially translated the Qur'an into Persian in the face of much 
resistance. Similarly, Tagwīyat al-Imàn was not the only reformist text in- 
tended for a mass audience circulating during the early to mid-nineteenth 
century. Another prominent example of such a text, strikingly similar to 
Taqwiyat al-Īmān in its style, rhetoric, and indeed message, was a tract 
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by a lesser-known contemporary of Ismā TI, Khurram *Alī (d. 1855), titled 
Advice for Muslims (Nasthat al-Muslimin) and published circa 1824.’ 

In Taqwiyat al-Imàn, Isma‘il authorized his argument for restoring 
divine sovereignty by telling a particular story of moral fallen-ness in the 
present he inhabited, a present in which according to him several com- 
petitors to the sovereign authority of the divine were flourishing in the 
public sphere. According to this story, the vast majority of Indian Mus- 
lims, among both the masses and the elite, were drowning in the sea of 
polytheism and unbelief. 

As he wrote, combining alarm with derision: 


These masses have turned saints, prophets, pious figures, angels, and 
fairies into their Gods. They supplicate before these entities for their 
needs, pray to them, offer food in their name, and name their own children 
after them. So today we find someone with the name ‘Abdul Nabī (the 
Prophet’s slave), someone else called ‘Alt Bakhsh (*Alī's gift), or Husayn 
Bakhsh (Husayn’s gift), Ghulam Muhyīuddīn (the slave of the resuscitator 
of religion [referring to the famous thirteenth-century Andalusian Sufi 
Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-* Arabī (d. 1240)]), and Ghulam Mu ‘inuddin (servant 
of the one who orders religion) [referring to the medieval South Asian 
Chishti Sufi master Mu'īnuddīn Chishti (d. 1236)]. 


It was not as if people no longer believed in the absolute sovereignty 
of God or were declared atheists, Ismā'īl clarified. Rather, God's sover- 
eignty was undermined by the entrenchment of certain attitudes, prac- 
tices, and conventions in the everyday lives of the masses that were 
based solely on habit rather than any canonical authority. Isma‘1l’s litany 
of such practices and conventions was overwhelming in number and va- 
riety. They ranged from matters of theology to everyday practice. While 
all or even most cannot be listed here, some examples included believing 
that any of the prophets or saints possessed knowledge of the unknown 
(‘ilm al-ghayb), seeking the help of a saint to conceive a child, specify- 
ing certain animals as sacred or taboo without any normative justifica- 
tion, organizing and taking part in the birth anniversaries of the Prophet 
and saints while holding the conviction that they personally appeared at 
such gatherings [to bestow their blessings], seeking the intercession of 
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saints in times of need and distress, engaging in leisurely activities like 
playing chess and attending poetry-reading assemblies with a discipline 
and regularity that simulated obligatory acts of religion such as praying 
and fasting, and holding the belief that a dead saint could harm or benefit 
living people. 


If Grandfather Met Grandson: Walt Ullah, Ismā TI, 
and Shifting Logics of Reform 


The reformist mission Isma‘il inaugurated was not entirely new, un- 
precedented, or unique to the nineteenth century. Even in the eighteenth 
century or before, Muslim scholarly protests against popular customs 
and conventions were plentiful. For instance, in his parting will, Ismā'īl”s 
grandfather Shah Walt Ullah sternly repudiated “putrid customs” like the 
taboo against widow marriage, which he attributed to Hindu influence 
and was eager for Muslims to stay clear of. He also warned Indian Mus- 
lims against their tendency to expend lavishly on occasions of festivity 
and sorrow. “Profligate spending,” he had declared, “is among our horri- 
ble habits” (Az 'ādāt-i shanī'a-yi mà mardum isrāf ast).° 

For another example, we can turn to Qazi Sana’ullah Pānīpatī 
(d. 1810), the late eighteenth-century Nagshbandī Sufi and Hanafī jurist/ 
judge and chief disciple of Walī Ullah's famous contemporary Mirzā 
Mazhar Jān-i Janan (d. 1781).!° In his collection of juridical opinions (in 
Persian) titled Inescapable Necessities (Ma La Budda Min-Hu), Pānīpatī 
had expressly deemed forbidden widespread conventions and prac- 
tices such as “chess, playing cards, especially when they involved plac- 
ing bets, collecting pigeons, pigeon fighting, cock fighting, et cetera." 
Further, in his will, written at the age of eighty when he was about to die, 
Panipati gave elaborate instructions on the ritual choreography that must 
follow his death. Among these was the explicit instruction to his caretak- 
ers: "After I die, don't at all undertake worldly rituals like commemorating 
the dead and transmitting blessings to the deceased's soul by distributing 
food among community members on the tenth, twentieth, and fortieth 
day of death, or on the six-month and annual death anniversary [ba 'd-i 
murdan-i man rusūm-i dunyawi misl-i daham wa bīstam wa chehlam wa 
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shishmahi wa bar-sīnī hich nah kunand]. . . . The Prophet disallowed 
mourning for more than three days and categorically forbade the loud 
crying and wailing of women [on the occasion of death].”'? 

Now, these were the very sorts of issues that occupied the reformist 
energies of early and late nineteenth-century Indian Muslim scholars 
like Ismā 11 and later Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī, as we will see in the next chap- 
ters. Thus clearly there exist visible continuities between eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century South Asian Islam. The vigorous critique of popular 
customs and conventions and an eager interest in the norms that should 
govern the nexus between divine sovereignty and everyday practice were 
not inventions of the modern colonial moment. However, these continu- 
ities notwithstanding, the intellectual career ofa scholar like Isma‘Il also 
marks some major shifts. I will highlight three. 

The first relates to the intensification of a tendency to make every- 
day life and practices the decisive arena and touchstone of religious au- 
thenticity. The breadth of everyday practices that came into the orbit of 
reform with a text like Ismā'īl's Tagwīyat al-Īmān was unprecedented. 
In earlier history, one would be hard pressed to find the kind of elaborate 
discussions of practices like wedding and engagement ceremonies, cock- 
fighting contests, and kite flying, that one does in nineteenth-century re- 
formist texts. Second, with the proliferation of technologies like print, the 
postal system, and railways, not only did reformist and counter-reformist 
voices reach much wider audiences, but the idea of a marked and defined 
public, available for assent and persuasion to competing visions of reform 
and normativity, also emerged." Third, oral and written polemics, both 
live and recorded, reached an unprecedented volume, frequency, and in- 
tensity in the nineteenth century. 

One also finds a subtle but crucial attitudinal shift in reformist ap- 
proaches from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. To capture this 
shift, one can gainfully turn to a comparison and contrast between the 
grandfather and grandson Shah Wali Ullah and Shah Muhammad Ismāīl 
regarding their respective methods of reform. Despite noticeable overlap 
in their thought (especially in their mystically oriented writings, such as 
Wali Ullah’s Lama ‘at and Sata ‘at and Ismā'īl's ‘Abaqat), Wali Ullah's 
temperament was markedly different from that of his more aggressive 
and maximalist grandson Isma‘il. To give readers a sense of this contrast, 
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I want to rehearse a narrative from Walt Ullah’s life that reaches us via 
*Ubaydullah Sindhi (d. 1944), a twentieth-century Deoband-affiliated 
Muslim scholar/revolutionary activist who was one of the foremost com- 
mentators on Wali Ullah’s thought. In his wide-ranging text on Walt 
Ullah’s political theology and legacy Shah Wali Ullah and His Political 
Movement (Shah Wali Ullah awr un ki Siyāsī Tahrik), Sindhi narrates the 
following incident. 

The renowned scholar Mawlana Muhammad Fakhir Allahabadi 
(d. 1760) once came to Delhi to visit Wali Ullah.'* While offering prayers 
at a local mosque, Allāhabādī (a nonconformist scholar) engaged in 
raf‘ al-yadayn, or raising both hands during prayers — a subject of im- 
mense controversy dividing South Asian Hanafis from the nonconform- 
ists (Ghayr Muqallidün).? On noticing Allahabadr's aberrant ritual con- 
duct, the congregation of Hanafis present at the mosque turned against 
him, causing a major uproar. The mob almost resorted to violence and 
drew back only on discovering that Allahabadi was Wali Ullah's guest 
from out of town. They took Allahabadi to Wali Ullah's house so that the 
latter might adjudicate on the matter. When they asked Walt Ullah for his 
judgment, he tried to calm them, saying, "Relax! There exist Hadith that 
legitimate the practice of raf“ al-yadayn. I too at times perform it." On 
hearing this, the crowd dispersed. After they had left, Allahabadi looked 
puzzled and said to Walt Ullah, “I did not know you performed raf“ al- 
yadayn.” Wali Ullah replied jokingly, “I actually don’t, but had I not said 
so, you would have been killed today!” He added, “A wise one [hakim] is 
not he who without rhyme or reason turns the masses against himself.” !6 

For Walt Ullah, then, much as for the Sufi master Haji Imdadullah, 
whom we will learn more about in chapter 12, the maintenance of social 
order took precedence over judging the niceties of everyday ritual life. 
The chaos of an uprising was best avoided. For his grandson Ismā TI, in 
contrast, it was through the meticulous ordering of everyday life that so- 
cial order was realized. Until then, the world languished in a state of moral 
chaos, crying out for an aggressive treatment plan devised and imple- 
mented by the religious reformer. This attitudinal difference, I would 
submit, was not just a reflection of the contrast of temperament between 
a grandfather and his grandson. It was rather a product of broader shifts 
and transformations inaugurating the passage of South Asian Islam into 
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the turbulently competitive nineteenth century. I will return to this theme 
of continuities and changes marking South Asian Islam’s transition from 
the precolonial to the colonial era in the conclusion of Part I, and then 
again at the beginning of chapter 6. But first, let me return to Shah Mu- 
hammad Isma‘Il’s political theology and reform project. 


Protecting the Divine Sovereign: The Threat of Faux Religion 


Ismā'īl”s social imaginary was anchored in the assumption of a constant 
rivalry between human and divine norms. In his view, human habits and 
conventions had assumed the form of a counter-religion in the public 
sphere, what one might call a faux religion that simulated a divinely or- 
dained normative order. As I will discuss in much greater detail in Part II 
of this book, this idea of simulating divinely sanctioned norms was at the 
heart of how Ismā'īl and then later the Deoband pioneers conceived the 
idea of heretical innovation (bid a). Isma‘1l defined a heretical innova- 
tion as any habit or convention that despite not being divinely authorized 
as religion was adhered to with an intensity and passion that simulated 
religious practices. 

This extension of the nonreligious into the domain of religion was 
heretical because it disturbed God’s sovereignty as the exclusive decider 
of what did and did not count as religion. Therefore, law and theology, 
belief and practice, were inseparable in Ismā'īl”s thought. As he put it, 
“Heresy in its essence hinges on attitudes of belief [ 'agīda]: believing 
that a practice is beneficial when God has not called it beneficial and be- 
lieving that a practice is harmful when God has not deemed it harmful. 
That is the definition of a pure heresy [bid ‘a haqiqiya]." 

Therefore, for Ismā'īl, belief was not an internalized matter of rigid 
convictions but a dynamic object of knowledge. Belief and knowledge 
were inseparably intertwined; to know an act as harmful was to believe it 
to be so. “You believe what you know” was the maxim that guided Is- 
ma‘il’s thinking. Moreover, heresy represented the condition in which a 
divinely ordained program of correspondence between knowledge and be- 
lief was interrupted by the human act of choosing how that correspon- 
dence unfolded. Heresy, therefore, signified the act of choosing (haeresis): 
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choosing on the basis of one’s own will an order of normativity that was 
not divinely sanctioned and, as a result, opposing the sovereignty of the di- 
vine as the sole author of law and its limits. To align this matrix of knowl- 
edge, belief, and practice to a divinely sanctioned template of normativity, 
it was vital, Ismā'īl argued, to cultivate a subject and in turn a public who 
were decisively intolerant toward any patterns of thought and activity that 
might cast any doubt on the absoluteness of God's sovereignty. !8 


The Locations of Sovereignty 


But what were those signs of subordination that God had specified as ex- 
clusive to himself? What were those privileged sites of thought and prac- 
tice through which humans affirmed and validated divine sovereignty 
and that were hence unavailable for any nondivine entity? In responding 
to this central question, Ismā'īl advanced four types of transgression, 
each corresponding to particular privileges reserved exclusively for the 
divine and therefore unavailable to any other entity. These types of trans- 
gression were transgression in knowledge (ishrak fi’l ‘ilm), transgression 
in the capacity to enact miraculous exceptions (ishrak fi’l tasarruf), trans- 
gression in devotional practices (ishrak fi’l ibadat), and transgression in 
everyday habits and practices (ishrak fi’l 'adat). Let me briefly explain 
each of these categories as Ismā'īl understood them. Transgression in 
knowledge included all those practices and attitudes that undermined 
God’s omniscience: for example, to constantly chant a saint’s name, to 
call out his name with the belief that he was listening, or to think that all 
human conditions such as illness, destitution, life, and death were known 
to certain figures gifted with miraculous capacities. In short, transgres- 
sions in knowledge associated kinds of knowledge exclusive to the di- 
vine with nondivine entities. !° 

Similarly, transgression in the capacity to enact exceptions referred 
to such capacities as giving and taking life at will, fulfilling supplica- 
tions, thwarting evil, curing illnesses, and afflicting with illness. These 
were all privileged capacities that established divine sovereignty and were 
therefore unavailable to any other entity. Transgression in devotional 
practices centered on the contexts in which one performed bodily ges- 
tures, movements, and activities that God had specified as signs of devo- 
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tion to him: for example, prostrating, kneeling, standing with tied hands, 
giving charity in God’s name, fasting, traveling long distances for the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca, going on pilgrimage in a physical state that 
clearly distinguished the pilgrim from all other people, refraining from 
useless chatter and hunting around the site of pilgrimage, circumambu- 
lating the Ka‘ba, covering it with a blanket, kissing the black stone, and 
refraining from cutting trees, plucking grass, and grazing animals around 
the Ka‘ba. These were all practices that had been designated as indica- 
tors of God’s sovereignty. 

Performing such acts and gestures specific to the performance of 
obligatory devotional practices in other nonobligatory moments of devo- 
tion, such as when visiting shrines of venerated saints, represented heresy. 
In other words, transgression in devotional practices referred to the act 
of performing in other contexts actions that in Isma‘Il’s view were speci- 
fic to the affirmation of divine sovereignty. As he put it: “God has speci- 
fied all these activities for his own devotion. Now if someone were to 
prostrate or kneel before the tomb of a saint or prophet, fast in his name, 
travel long distances to venerate him, hoist a flag in his name, light can- 
dles at that venue, venerate the forest and plantations in the neighboring 
areas, or cover the walls of the tomb with blankets, all of these activities 
would be transgressions in devotion, meaning that they would be vener- 
ating a nondivine entity as if it were divine [ghayr Allah ki ta ‘zim Allah 
ki sī karnā|.” 

Transgression in everyday habits and practices was the most expan- 
sive of the four categories. It was also the category that most clearly con- 
nected Ismā'īl's theology to his larger critique of aristocratic modes of 
organizing life. Some of the practices in this category included the ex- 
cessive veneration of other people in everyday discourse, referring to other 
people with such reverential epithets as “the highest excellency” ( janab- 
i a 'là) or “his majesty” (qibla), taking pride in one's ancestral lineage 
(iftikhar bi 'l ansab) by boasting one’s affiliation with noble lineages such 
as Pathan, Rajput, and Mughal, and kissing the hands of pious figures or 
elders as a show of reverence. Transgression in everyday habits and 
practices, in short, involved allowing a nondivine entity the same inten- 
sity of veneration in everyday life that was exclusively reserved for God. 
Each of these forms of transgression, Isma‘Tl claimed, was thriving among 
Indian Muslims. 
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Tradition as the Repetition of Origin 


According to Ismā'īl”s reformist narrative, the drama of early Islam pitting 
Prophet Muhammad and his fledgling community against hostile pagans, 
Jews, and Christians in seventh-century Arabia was being repeated in his 
own nineteenth-century Indian present. While the actors had changed, the 
narrative plot was the same. The path of normativity, defined by submis- 
sion to an absolutely sovereign divine, was opposed by heretics of vari- 
ous stripes who thoughtlessly followed the practices of their ancestors. 
Was this not the condition of ignorance that had given rise to Islam and 
the Prophet’s mission? Moreover, Isma‘tl argued, much like Islam’s an- 
tagonists during the Prophet’s career, Muslims in nineteenth-century India 
were also completely unaware of the rut of heresy in which they found 
themselves. While most people claimed to be believers, they were in fact 
stuck in the quagmire of unbelief. On the pretext of venerating saints and 
prophets, such people disseminated heresy, without even being cognizant 
of their own sins. Again, Ismā'īl's vivid description of this condition of 
ignorance gives a view into the way he imagined the sort of dissatisfac- 
tion he saw himself overcoming. While rehearsing the kinds of objection 
most often thrown at him, he lashed out: 


When someone confronts these people, and warns them against mixing 
the opposite paths of belief and unbelief, they confidently reply, “You 
cannot charge us with unbelief because all we are doing is showing our 
love for prophets and saints. Moreover, you could accuse us of polythe- 
ism only if we considered these entities as equal to God. But we regard 
them as God’s creations that are divinely bestowed with certain miracu- 
lous capacities. They are God’s beloveds. To call them for help is to call 
God. To find them is to find God. The closer we get to them, the greater 


our proximity to God."?! 


Isma^il's rebuttal to this potential line of argument against his proj- 
ect provides us with instructive clues about the way he imagined tradi- 
tion and its relationship to time. He claimed that such justifications were 
identical to those advanced by polytheists and unbelievers during the 
early years of Islam. Even during Muhammad’s prophetic career, he re- 
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minded his readers, unbelievers regarded their idols not as equal to God 
but only as his creation. Their sin had never been outright unbelief, for 
they often recognized that these entities did not possess divine capaci- 
ties. But by engaging in practices like making vows in the name of idols 
and petitioning them for forgiveness they challenged divine sovereignty. 
Why? Because these were practices that God had designated as markers 
of his own sovereignty, and engaging in them for anyone else questioned 
that sovereignty. For this reason, Ismā'īl claimed, God had chastised Jews 
and Christians for venerating their saints and prophets, even though they 
did not worship idols. This was best reflected in the following Qur’anic 
verse: “They take their priests and their anchorites to be their lords in 
derogation of Allah, and [they take as their Lord] Christ the son of Mary; 
yet they were commanded to worship but One Allah. There is no god but 
him. Praise and glory to him: [far is he] from having the partners they as- 
sociate [with him].”” 

Thus, Ismā'īl extended his analogy, there was little to separate In- 
dian Muslim masses of his own era who undermined divine sovereignty 
by venerating saints and prophets from the unbelievers during Islam’s 
formative years. Both were guilty of a common sin: associating privi- 
leged sites of divine sovereignty with nondivine entities. Similarly, Is- 
ma‘il further argued, the tendency among Indian Muslims to undermine 
the Prophet’s humanity by excessively venerating him was identical to 
the way Christians had divinized Jesus. According to Isma‘Il, the Prophet 
had himself warned his community against imitating Christians in this 
regard when he said: *Don't excessively exalt me the way the Christians 
exalted Jesus son of Mary. I am but God's slave. So call me God's slave 
and God's messenger.” 

On another occasion, the Prophet cautioned his followers, *Don't 
elevate me above the status [of a human] that God has assigned to me. I 
am Muhammad, son of ‘Abdullah, and God's slave and his messenger." 
For Ismā TI, these prophetic admonitions were meant to establish a non- 
negotiable boundary between divine reality (hagīgat-i uluhiva) and Mu- 
hammadan reality (hagīgat-i muhammadiya), a boundary that Indian 
Muslims routinely transgressed in the guise of showing their love for the 
Prophet. This excess replicated the way Christians ascribed divine quali- 
ties to Jesus or Meccan pagans turned their idols into divine figures. In 
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other words, in Ismā'īl's view, despite the temporal distance between these 
two moments, Islam in early nineteenth-century India and the Prophet’s 
career in seventh-century Arabia shared a common moral and aesthetic 
space. This space was defined by a preponderant and imminent threat to 
the exceptionality of divine sovereignty. Moreover, after the Prophet, it 
was the task of prophetic reformers like Isma‘1l to battle this threat by 
expending their evangelical energies to quash real or potential competi- 
tors to the divine sovereign. While the battlefield had changed, the battle 
to be fought was essentially the same. 

Ismā'īl”s move of narratively connecting prophetic time to his own 
moment of reform is quite revealing of how he approached the interplay 
of tradition and time. For Isma‘Tl, as shown in his comparison between 
Indian Muslim masses with Jews and Christians in early Islam, the nar- 
rative drama of prophetic time was being reenacted in colonial India. 
Notice that crucial to such a conception of tradition—as the repetition 
of an origin—is the role of translation.” For Isma‘il, prophetic time and 
his present were perfectly translatable. More, by arguing for the perfect 
translatability of these two temporal moments, he attempted to cast the 
story of the antagonism between tradition and heresy as the ongoing rep- 
etition of an origin. In Isma‘il’s imaginary, reforming the present rested 
on the promise of inheriting a tradition that seamlessly traveled through 
time. The past was always perfectly translatable as an object of inheri- 
tance. Moreover, the figure of an immutable divine sovereign effectively 
erased the distinction between past and present. The absolute stability of 
divine transcendence defeated the dynamicity of time. Rather than an 
evolving project of contested meanings, tradition was the repetition of 
an eternal origin. That origin was indistinguishable from the totalizing 
figure of a sovereign divine. 

Isma‘il dismissed the idea of modifying the limits of tradition ac- 
cording to temporal changes and accompanying shifts in the lived expe- 
riences and aesthetic sensibilities of subjects. Such modifications were 
not required, since prophetic time and the present were perfectly trans- 
latable. Ismā'īl most strikingly affirmed this sentiment of perfect trans- 
latability in a telling moment when he sought to establish the equiva- 
lence between the Prophet's era and his own time. He wrote, “Babies were 
born then too, women used to menstruate, children were circumcised, 
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people used to get married, suffer from illnesses and die, graves used to 
be constructed — so one must always ask, what did the Prophet do in 
these situations, and how were these practices of everyday life under- 
taken by his succeeding Companions?”* As this statement amply 
shows, for Ismail, tradition represented an oracle from the past that was 
always readily available for replication in the present. But this desire for 
replication was entangled in the aporetic logic of seeking the repetition 
of an originary prophetic moment when that moment was no longer 
available for repetition. Isma^il's project of reform (like many other such 
projects?) could not resolve this irresolvable contradiction. 


Can God Create a Million New Muhammads? 


The most controversial aspect of Isma‘1l’s theology was the absolute 
terms in which he argued for the radical alterity of divine sovereignty. In 
relation to the sovereign divine, he claimed, all other entities, whether 
prophets, jinns, Satan, spirits, fairies, or saints, were equally radically in- 
ferior. It was not only his argument but the way he presented his argu- 
ment that generated much fury and controversy. As he grandly pro- 
claimed: “Even if all human beings and jinns from the time of Adam to 
the end of time became like archangel Gabriel and Muhammad, the 
splendor of his kingdom would not increase, and if they all became like 
Satan and the anti-Christ, that splendor would not diminish. In all condi- 
tions, he is the most sovereign of all sovereigns and the king of all kings; 
no one can harm or benefit him."?" And in an even more dramatic affir- 
mation of the divine capacity to enact the exception, in what has since 
proven to be the most controversial moment in this text, Isma‘Tl also de- 
clared, “God is so powerful that in one moment, just by uttering the 
command ‘Be,’ he can create millions of new prophets, saints, jinns, an- 
gels, Gabriels, and Muhammads.'?* 

In his stinging rebuttal of Tagwīvat Iman, Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi, 
Isma‘il’s archnemesis, took grave exception to this claim by pointing out 
that accepting the possibility of a second Muhammad equates to accept- 
ing that God can lie and renege his promise of Muhammad’s finality. 
Thus, Khayrabadi continued, one would have to consider it possible for 
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God to be defective, as lying is a defect. In replying to this charge in a 
work called Yak Roza (in Persian), Ismāīl set the stage for yet another 
controversy that consumed South Asian Muslim scholars and nonscholars 
for decades to follow: what came to be known as imkān-i kizb or God’s ca- 
pacity to lie. Isma‘Il is said to have written Yak Roza (meaning “one day”) 
after he was interrupted on his way to the Jami‘ mosque to say his prayers, 
as someone shared with him a copy of Khayrabadr's refutation. 

After offering his prayers, Isma‘Tl sat in the mosque courtyard and 
finished this text on that same day, hence its name “One Day.” In this 
text, rather than shying away from Khayrabadi’s suggestion, Isma‘il 
confidently contended that yes indeed, God possessed the capacity to lie 
or contravene his own promises. So, for instance, while God had prom- 
ised to send Pharaoh, Abū Lahab, and Haman to hell, he might well undo 
that promise by sending them to heaven. Isma‘il argued that disallowing 
God the capacity to lie would mean that God could not do something 
that humans easily could, lie, thus necessitating human capacity to ex- 
ceed divine capacity (Jāzim dyad keh qudrat-i insani azyad az qudrat-i 
rabbānī bāshad). More specifically, Ismā'īl framed his argument by 
drawing on the distinction between potentiality (imkan) and actuality 
(wuqü*). He argued that although God had the capacity to create a mil- 
lion new Muhammads or to lie/contravene his own promise, he would 
never actually do so.” Let me elaborate. His precise argument was that 
the actual occurrence of something contravening a statement was what 
necessitated the falsity of that statement, not the possibility or potential- 
ity of such an occurrence (Wuqü -i chiz-i keh mukhalif-i chīz-i bashad 
mustalzim-i kizb-i dn chiz ast, na imkàn-i wugū -i án). 

We can usefully amplify and flesh out Ismā'īl”s argument here by 
noting its resemblance with what the theorist Giorgio Agamben has de- 
scribed as the distinction between potentiality and actuality in Aristotle’s 
thought. In Aristotle’s conceptualization, Agamben argued, “potentiality 
precedes actuality and conditions it, but also seems to remain essentially 
subordinate to it. ... Aristotle always takes great care to affirm the au- 
tonomous existence of potentiality—the fact that the kithara player 
keeps his potential (potenza) to play even when he does not play and the 
architect keeps his potential to build even when he does not build.”>' 
Agamben drew from Aristotle the critical insight that for potentiality to 
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have its own autonomous existence it must be able not to pass over into 
actuality. As Agamben put it, “If potentiality is to have its own consis- 
tency and not always disappear immediately into actuality, it is neces- 
sary that potentiality be able not to pass over into actuality, that poten- 
tiality constitutively be the potentiality not to (do or be), or, as Aristotle 
says, that potentiality be also im-potentiality (adynamia).”*? 

The crux of Agamben’s argument is that the sovereign is precisely 
that zone of indistinction where pure potentiality and actuality are indis- 
tinguishable. Now similarly, Ismā'īl”s propositions that “God may well 
create a million new Muhammads” or “contravene his own promise” are 
situated precisely in this zone of indistinction where the divine potential- 
ity to enact the exception to the rule never passes over into actuality. It 
instead maintains itself in suspension, in the relation of a “sovereign 
ban" on itself such that the potentiality to do something is also the poten- 
tiality not to do something. 

Ismā'īl”s argument that God can contravene his promise or create a 
million new Muhammads is arguably the thorniest and most controver- 
sial aspect of his thought and legacy. Thus let me briefly touch on some 
key forms of evidence for this argument that he advanced in Yak Roza, as 
a way to capture the highlights of this hugely important but rarely studied 
text. This will also better prepare readers for Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī's 
rebuttal of his argument, which I will get to in subsequent chapters. From 
the Qur'an, Isma‘Tl primarily (though not exclusively) proffered eschato- 
logically oriented verses that establish God’s capacity to bring to life 
human and nonhuman entities on Judgment Day. What purpose would 
such verses serve him? Let us find out by briefly considering his reading 
of a couple such verses. For instance, Isma*1l cited verses 81 and 82 of 
chapter 36, or Sürah Ya Sin: “Does not the One [God] who created the 
heavens and earth possess the capacity to create the likes of them? Of 
course he does! He is the all-knowing Creator. His command is such that 
when he wants something, he just says, ‘Be!’ and it becomes.” 

Since this verse described the Day of Judgment, Ismail argued, the 
phrase "the likes of them" applied to all those entities, including all hu- 
mans, who would then be brought back to life (Pas zamir-i muzakkar 
rāji' ast bi-sü'ay jamī' bant Adam zira keh āya-yi karima-i mazküra dar 
magām-i bayān-i mu'ad waqi' gardida, pas har-keh dar mu'ad zinda 
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khwahad shud an dakhil ast dar āyat-i karima).** God possessed the ca- 
pacity to create the likes of everyone who would be resurrected on Judg- 
ment Day; this verse demanded the necessity of this correlation (Har 
farday az afrād-i insani dar mu 'ād zinda shudani ast pas misl-i ài bi- 
mugtazā ‘ay karima-i mazkūra dakhil-i taht-i qudrat-i ilāhīva bāshad).> 
Now, it was among the necessities of religion to have faith in the tenet 
that the Prophet was a human being who would come alive on Judgment 
Day (Nabi dar ma ‘ad zinda khwahad shud).** Therefore, Ismail contin- 
ued, connecting the dots, God must according to this verse possess the 
capacity of creating another Muhammad (Pas wujūd-i misl-i nabī dakhil 
bāshad taht-i qudrat-i ilahiya bi-mugtazā ay karīma-i mazküra).?" Why? 
Because God possessed the capacity to create the likes of whoever would 
come to life on Judgment Day. “And that was my point [in Tagvīyat al- 
Īmān],” Isma^l concluded in triumph. 

Similarly, he put forward another curious Qur'anic verse where 
again the iconic phrase “Be! And he became" appeared: verse 59 of chap- 
ter 3 in the Qur'an, Sürah Al-i ‘Imran: “To God, Jesus is like Adam. He 
created Jesus from dust, then said to him: ‘Be!’ And he became.”** The 
import of this verse is that Jesus, like Adam, was born without a father 
through God's sovereign command, “Be!” For Isma‘il, the similitude be- 
tween Jesus's and Adam's creation from God's perspective showed that 
God's capacity to bring an entity into existence in itself indicated his ca- 
pacity to produce a second such entity. This was a point at the heart of 
Isma'il's argument in Yak Roza: “Prophet Muhammad’s very existence 
represents a proof for the possibility of the existence of Muhammad’s 
like” (Wujūd-i nabi khud dalil bashad bar imkān-i wujūd-i misl-i ishan 
nazar bi qudrat-i ilahiya).*° “The sequence of this argument goes like 
this,” Ismā īl clarified: “In every instance that the Prophet’s existence is 
under God’s capacity, the existence of another Muhammad must also be 
inclusive in that capacity.” Shifting from Persian to Arabic, he empha- 
sized that this was so because “according to [the meaning of] the 
Qur’an’s uttered speech, on the matter of being subservient to a form of 
power or of not being so, two like entities carry the same rule or princi- 
ple” (Li-anna hukm al-mathalayn wahid fi'l-dukhūl taht al-qudra wa 
‘admihi bi-mantūg al-Our 'ān).*! 

Other than his presentation of specific Qur’anic verses, the central 
argument that sustained Isma‘il’s line of defense in Yak Roza was that 
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God’s contravening his promise or creating a second Muhammad was 
not essentially impossible (mumtana‘ bi’! dhāt) but only indirectly im- 
possible (mumtana ' bi'l ghayr). These two categories, mumtana‘ bil 
dhat and mumtana‘ bi'l ghayr, were at the heart of the debate about 
God's capacity to contravene a promise or create another Muhammad. 
Mumtana ' bi'l dhat referred to a logical impossibility, something that 
was impossible in essence or substance. On the other hand, mumtana* 
bi'l ghayr referred to an impossibility that was impossible not in essence 
but by virtue of something else— in other words, indirectly impossible. 
Now remember, Ismā'īl was in complete agreement with his opponents 
like Khayrābādī that there had never been, was never, and never would 
be another Muhammad. The creation of another Muhammad was impos- 
sible. There was no debate about that. 

The crux of the disagreement, then, was the nature of this impossibil- 
ity. For Isma'il, to repeat, God's lying or producing Muhammad’s like 
was not essentially impossible but only indirectly impossible. God could 
do these things if he wanted; however, he did not and would not, for the 
nonessential (in the literal sense of that term) reason that these acts did 
not fit his theological program. In contrast, for someone like Fazl-i Haqq 
Khayrābādī, as we will soon see, these were essentially impossible acts. 
To conclude the discussion on Isma^il's position with a bit more specific- 
ity, the central dictum driving his argument was that “every indirect im- 
possibility is essentially possible and every essential possibility is under 
God's sovereign power" (Har mumtana ' bi 'l ghayr mumkin bi 'l dhāt wa 
har mumkin bi | dhāt dākhil-i taht-i qudrat-i ilahiya).? 

On the basis of this principle, he launched the case that since the ab- 
sence and impossibility of Muhammad's replica were not essential but 
indirect, the presence of such a replica was essentially possible. And 
since God could obviously enact what was essentially possible, it was 
proved that God possessed the capacity to produce another Muhammad, 
or, for that matter, to renege his own promise. That was all he had tried 
to say in Tagwīyat al-Imàn, Ismà'il pleaded, like an author battling to 
control the reception history of his own text. But these explanations, as 
we will soon see, hardly satisfied his antagonists and only made them 
more scornful of what they saw as the intellectually degenerate provoca- 
tions ofa lightweight vanity scholar. Soon after writing Yak Roza, Ismail 
set out for that fateful jihad against the Sikhs. However, he left behind 
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him plenty of theological ammunition and land mines for future genera- 
tions of South Asian Muslim scholars and commoners to employ, con- 
tend, and negotiate. If we are to believe that Yak Roza was indeed written 
in only one day, then few texts can boast such a staggering dispropor- 
tionality between the time taken to compose them and the durability of 
their many futures and afterlives. Before I turn to some other critical as- 
pects of Isma‘Tl’s thought and political theology, allow me a momentary 
and hopefully enjoyable detour from India. 


Kindred Spirits 


In his zeal for restoring the primacy of divine sovereignty, Shah Mu- 
hammad Ismail would have found much in common with the thought of 
the eleventh-century Italian Christian reformer Peter Damiani (d. 1072). 
Much like Ismā'īl, Damiani was a vigorous polemicist who was deeply 
invested in the question of divine sovereignty, as the title of his most in- 
fluential work De divina omnipotentia (The divine omnipotence) clearly 
suggests.“ In this text, Damiani attacked a range of Christian thinkers 
before him, most notably the prominent Thomistic scholar St. Jerome 
(d. 420), who had argued for the boundedness (protestas ordinata) of di- 
vine power in a way that precluded God from undoing what he had al- 
ready done. For instance, taking the example of virginity, he had claimed 
that “although God can do all things, he cannot raise up a virgin after she 
has fallen.” 

St. Jerome was very uncomfortable with the idea of a capricious 
God who might do as he wished. In his attempt to introduce some degree 
of order to divine sovereignty, he drew a distinction between “absolute 
power," which established God's radical alterity from any other being, 
and “ordained power," which referred to what he actually did. While ab- 
solute power was unrestricted, ordained power was regulated by a cer- 
tain notion of divine reason that was reliable, orderly, and therefore ac- 
cessible to humanity. 

But Damiani, who followed St. Jerome seven centuries later, found 
such philosophical maneuvering an attempt to limit something that was in- 
herently unlimited. Responding directly to St. Jerome, he wrote, "How... 
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dare we doubt that God can restore the virginity of a fallen woman? For 
God can undo the past—that is, so act that an actual historical event 
should not have occurred." Notice the uncanny resemblance to Ismā'īl's 
declaration that “God may well create a million new Muhammads” in the 
following pronouncement by Damiani: “God has no need of any creature 
and is judged by no necessity to create, out of that nothing into existence 
draw this natural world of ours . . . imposing upon it its customary laws. 
Incapable in his omnipotence and in his eternal present of suffering any 
diminution or alteration of his creature power, that natural order he 
could well replace, those laws at any moment change [emphasis mine].”** 
In other words, according to Damiani, God’s claim to absolute sover- 
eignty rested on his capacity to enact the exception of undoing what had 
already been done, of replacing the past within a moment’s notice. Is- 
mā'īl”s theology, much like Damiani’s, was informed by precisely such 
an understanding of sovereignty that hinged on the absolute capacity of 
the sovereign to enact the exception. 

So far I have been discussing Ismā'īl”s conception of theological 
sovereignty and its implications for the sort of moral and societal order 
he sought to shape. But to develop a more thorough understanding of his 
political theology, a question that is apropos to address here is: What con- 
ception of politics did he imagine and advance? What to him constituted 
ideal political forms, structures, and leaders? I address these questions in 
the next chapter by examining another of Isma‘Tl’s seminal Persian texts 
that to my knowledge has not yet received any detailed analytical treat- 
ment, The Station of Leadership (Mansab-i Imāmat). In this text he most 
explicitly articulated a political theory of sorts. In what follows, I will 
highlight key aspects of his political thought as presented in this text. 
I will also point to ways in which this text connects to his broader reform 
project, as articulated in other texts such as Tagwīyat al-Īmān. Despite 
major differences in language and styles of composition, thematic points 
of emphasis, levels of difficulty, and intended audiences, these two texts 
nonetheless combined as part of a rather coherent reform agenda: so I plan 
on demonstrating in the following chapter. 


chapter four 


Salvational Politics 


Politics for the Preservation of Public Markers of Distinction 


Ismāīl composed Mansab-i Imāmat (in Persian) on the eve of the jihad 
campaign against the Sikhs that eventually cost him his life. His death 
halted the completion of the book, though he had written a substantial 
chunk; the print version of the book is around 150 pages long. Despite 
the timing of Mansab-i Imamat's composition, it is not directly occupied 
with his and his master Sayyid Ahmad's experiment of establishing an 
Islamic State in the frontier region, even though that context is central to 
its background. In tone and tenor, Mansab-i Imamat is drastically differ- 
ent from Tagwīyat al-Iman. 

This is not a popular text written primarily for the masses. Rather, 
Mansab-i Imamat is a rather dense philosophical meditation on the pur- 
poses of politics and on different categories of political structures and 
rulers. The language of this text is also markedly less polemical and at 
several times rather dense. That Ismā'īl composed this text in Persian 
rather than in Urdu (though it was later translated into Urdu) also shows 
that he imagined for it a more scholarly audience. On several occasions 
in this text, Ismā'īl wrote in rhyming prose, a feature readers can observe 
in some of my transliterations in this chapter. In what follows I will try to 
extract some of the key themes and arguments of Mansab-i Imamat as a 
way to trace the major lineaments of Ismā'īl's political thought.! 

To anticipate and summarize, Ismā'īl”s focus was less on presenting 
an exact template of an ideal political state and more on detailing the 
types of political orders and leaders best suited for the objective of moral 
reform and salvation. As I will show in a bit, Ismā'īl's chief concern was 
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with the effects of political leaders on the moral life of a community, not 
with their piety. Of foremost interest to him was the imperative of keep- 
ing current public markers of Muslim distinction (sha ‘a 'ir-i Islam), an 
imperative for which he was willing to tolerate a morally sluggish leader. 

Curiously, and crucially, Ismā'īl equated the loss of Muslim sover- 
eignty more with the extinction of such public markers of identity (pri- 
marily concerning distinctly Muslim practices) than with the loss of a 
Muslim state or territory per se. The erasure of the public performance 
of distinctly Muslim rituals was for him analogous to the intolerable 
condition of being dominated by unbelievers (ghalbah-yi kuffar). This 
condition necessitated from all Muslims of a community ( farz-i ‘ayn) a 
response of active rebellion and aggressive warfare against the current 
political order and ruler, even if that ruler was marked as Muslim. And 
if that was not possible, then they must migrate to a different polity, 
Isma‘il argued. 

But the question of whether a non-Muslim ruler who preserved Mus- 
lim practices and markers of distinction was tolerable to Ismā'īl remained 
ambiguous in his discourse. His political thought pivoted not so much 
on detailing a coherent theory of the state as on impressing politics on 
the fabric of everyday practice. And it was this underlying emphasis on 
moral reform as a means to salvation that united Isma‘il’s projects in 
Taqwiyat al-Īmān and Mansab-i Imāmat, despite their discursive dissimi- 
larities. Ultimately, the effectiveness of political as well as theological 
sovereignty hinged for him on the cultivation of a moral individual and 
public. With this brief summation of some of the highlights of Isma^il's 
argument in Mansab-i Imamat, let me now turn to a fuller elaboration of 
the reasoning that went into the making of that argument. While his dis- 
course drew to some extent on major strands of medieval Sunni political 
thought, especially in its aversion to rebellion and instability, much of 
his thought was novel and particular to him.? Moreover, what I am about 
to present in some detail is an expression of salvational politics not so 
easily amenable to being mapped onto or through the conceptual grid 
and space of either the modern nation-state or the premodern caliphal 
state. Isma^1l's political calculus was firmly tethered to an imperial Mus- 
lim political theology, but at its heart was less the desire for the territory 
of a defined state and more the promise of securing and keeping alive 
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public markers of Muslim distinction in the realm of ritual and everyday 
life: the maintenance of Muslim distinction in the public performance of 
religion, rather than the territorial construct of an Islamic state that in- 
dexed and signaled sovereign power. In a certain sense then, what I am 
about to detail and delineate is an illiberal model of Muslim political the- 
ology that challenges the liberal fantasy involved in privileging the mod- 
ern state as the centerpiece of politics. 

A final note before I dive into Ismā'īl”s Station of Leadership: by an- 
alyzing a major Indo-Persian text on political theology composed at the 
cusp of colonial modernity and explicitly invested in the interaction of 
salvation and everyday piety, this essay also diversifies and complicates 
our understanding of a genre of thought that is typically associated with 
the heyday of Mughal rule and occupied primarily by Persianate notions 
of ethics and kingship.? 


Politics as an Expression of Prophetic Love and Talent 


For Ismā'īl, the primary purpose of politics was the reform of human be- 
ings: reform aimed at benefiting their lives in this world and elevating 
their salvational prospects in the afterworld. Politics, he argued, was 
among the prophetic talents (kamālāt-i nabawī).* More specifically, his 
political thought rested on a crucial distinction between what he called 
salvational politics (siyāsat-i īmānī) and imperial politics (siyasat-i 
sultáni).^ Salvational politics was the kind of politics associated with 
prophetic talents. It combined the goal of ordering worldly affairs with 
that of ensuring salvation in the afterworld. 

The animating source and force of salvational politics was the abun- 
dant love (wufür-i shafqat) that prophets held for their communities. This 
love made them strive for the moral correction of their followers. On the 
other hand, and in contrast, imperial politics revolved primarily around 
the accumulation of the ruler's personal benefits. Fulfilling the desires of 
oneself, rather than shepherding the moral lives of one's subjects, drove 
imperial politics (30). As Isma‘1l described, “The underlying political ob- 
jective of such rulers is not the moral refinement of their subjects. Rather, 
the obedience and approval of subjects is sought only as an instrument of 
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support for the realization of their own selfish desires” (Pas magsūd-i 
ishan az siyasat-i afrad-i insan mujarrad islah-i hal-i tshan nist bal-keh 
asl-i magsūd hamin ast keh īshān ita‘at wa rafāgat ikhtiyar kunand ta 
beh i'ānat-i īshān aghrāz-i nafsānīya-i khud bi-dast dyad) (30). 

The driving force of imperial politics was the commanding ego-self 
(nafs-i ammāra) that steered and controlled a leader’s actions and deci- 
sions. The more that this ego reigned supreme, the more the imperial po- 
litical order was corrupt and distant from salvational politics. Politics 
was defined by this incessant competition between captivity to the sov- 
ereign self and salvation through prophetic talents. Thus, while Mansab- 
i Imāmat and Taqwiyat al-Īmān were very different in tone and focus, 
they shared a broader conceptual structure: a political theology defined 
by the struggle between the sovereignty of the self and God’s sover- 
eignty. The goal of guarding divine sovereignty against the threat of 
human transgressions and desires was central to both: Tagwīvat al-Iman 
pursued it by focusing on everyday practices and rituals, while Mansab- 
i Imamat set its sights on political order and leadership. But as the fol- 
lowing discussion will show, in Mansab-i Imāmat Ismā'īl expressed 
rather minimal reguirements for an acceptable political order. Though he 
saw imperial politics as the opposite of salvational politics, he was quite 
tolerant of an imperial political order, so long as it did not extinguish the 
signature markers of Islam in a polity. 


Prophetic Talents 


At the heart of Ismā'īl”s political philosophy was the idea that there ex- 
isted a spectrum of political orders and leaders of varying legitimacy and 
acceptability. A political structure approached the ideal to the extent that it 
was infused with prophetic talents. These talents were (1) esteem (wa- 
jahat), the prestige and high rank of prophets in the eyes of God, angels, 
and pious servants (humans); (2) sainthood (wilāyat), or prophets’ capaci- 
ties of knowledge such as wisdom, intuition, and discernment; (3) resur- 
rection (ba ‘that), the training and education that prophets imparted to their 
communities —in its deeper meaning a talent expressing the absolute ca- 
paciousness of prophetic love; (4) guidance (hidāyat), which concerned 
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charismatic qualities such as miracles and eloquence through which 
prophets attracted followers; and (5) politics (siyasa), which brought to- 
gether these talents for the formation of a moral community (336). 

The more that a leader and his political order embodied these 
prophetic talents, the more prophetically endowed they were. Indeed, 
the perfect leader (imam-i akmal) was someone who fully embodied all 
these prophetic talents. Such a person had all the qualities of a prophet. 
He was not a prophet only because he was not allowed to be one, Ismāīl 
provocatively claimed (54). “Otherwise, if there had been a prophet after 
Muhammad, it would have been such a person" (Dar haqq-i misl-i in 
shakhs tawan guft keh agar ba 'd-i khātim al-anbiya’ kasay bi martabah- 
'i nubuwwat fà 'iz mi shud har ā īna hamin akmal al-kāmilīn fa’iz mī- 
gardid) (54). The only distinction between such a leader who embodied 
all prophetic talents and Muhammad was that the former was not a re- 
cipient of revelation (Dar mayān-i in imam-i akmal wa dar mayān-i an- 
biya’ Allāh imtiyāzay zahir nakhwahad shud illa beh nafs-i martabah- `i 
nubuwwat) (54). This, he went on to explain, was the import of the 
Prophet’s statement describing his relationship to his cousin/son-in-law 
‘Alt (d. 661), “You are to me what Aaron was to Moses, [with the differ- 
ence] that there will be no prophet after me” (Anta mini bi manzalat 
Harün min Mūsa illà anna-hu là nabiya ba 'di).$ 

The crucial point to keep in mind here is that prophetic talents 
were not limited to prophets alone; they could also be found among non- 
prophets, and even among common people of faith. Nonprophets could 
never achieve the same level or magnitude of prophetic talents as prophets 
had, Ismā'īl was careful to clarify. However, there could be a conceptual 
similitude (ma 'nā-yi mumasalat) between the prophetic talents of non- 
prophets and those of prophets (52). The different gradations and stations 
of political leadership depended on the degree of similitude with prophetic 
talents. In a political leader, the stronger and more extensive that simili- 
tude, the more prophetically imbued he was. And ideal leadership (ima- 
mat-i hagīgīva) was characterized by absolute similitude (mushabahat-i 
tama) with any of the prophetic qualities. 

The best example of such ideal leadership was found in the period 
of the four “Rightly Guided" Caliphs immediately following the Prophet. 


m 


This was a moment when, according to Isma‘Tl, “The lamp of leadership 
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glowed in the glass of the caliphate” (Chirāgh-i imāmat dar shisha-’i 
khilāfat jalwa gar gardid) (74). Such a state signified the perfection of 
God’s investment in the moral fashioning and upbringing of humanity 
(Ni ‘mat-i rabbānī dar bab-i parwarish-i nū -i insani bà tamām rasid) 
(74). A rightly guided caliph was the ideal leader. This was so regardless 
of how acceptable or popular the caliph was to his community. At times 
a rightly guided caliph might not receive the complete support of his 
community, as was the case during *Alī's tenure. However, even a chaotic 
reign, though less preferable than an orderly one, did not detract from the 
caliph’s authority or stature (75). Ismāīl explained that some caliphs did 
better than others in attracting their communities’ loyalty, much as some 
prophets were more successful in disseminating their message to people 
than others. But this difference did not translate into any elevation or 
diminution in their station of leadership. 

Yet a rightly guided caliphate was stable in addition to having all the 
qualities necessary to fulfill the aspirations of salvational politics. The 
Caliphate of ‘Umar (the second successor to Muhammad in Sunni Islam) 
was a prime example of such an ideal order. Here Ismā'īl introduced a 
critical and potentially far-reaching caveat: the rightly guided caliphate 
was not restricted to any particular period of time, such as the three 
decades following Muhammad’s death. 

In making this case, Ismā'īl defined “a rightly guided caliph” as 
“someone who ascended to the station of leadership and actualized the 
conditions of salvational politics” (Khalifa-i rashid ‘ibarat ast az 
shakhsay keh sahib-i mansab-i imāmat bāshad wa abwāb-i siyāsat-i 
īmānī az ū zāhir shawad) (77). According to Ismāīl, these defining char- 
acteristics were not limited to any specific temporal time frame or to the 
four successors to Muhammad (Khwah dar zamān-i sābig zahir shawad 
khwāh dar zaman-i lāhig khwah dar awā 'il-i ummat bāshad khwāh dar 
awākhir-i ān) (77). Moreover, there was no stipulation that the title 
“Rightly Guided Caliph” could be affixed only to people of any particu- 
lar lineage or ancestral background, such as say the Quraysh, the tribe to 
which the Prophet belonged. As for the prophetic reports circumscribing 
the period of the rightly guided caliphate to thirty years, Ismā'īl con- 
tended that they referred only to a continuous and unbroken period of 
thirty years. While such a caliphate was interrupted thirty years after the 
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Prophet’s death, the possibility of further caliphates was not terminated. 
In an evocative analogy, Ismail likened the reemergence of salvational 
politics, instituted by a rightly guided caliph, to the invariable appear- 
ance of daylight after a sustained period of darkness at night. Political 
orders, he argued, shifted and changed as in the cyclical alternation of 
night and day. The anticipated daylight inevitably overcame the dark- 
ness of night (Tabaddul-i qismayn-i khilafat rā tabaddul-i layl wa nahar 
qiyas bayad kard keh ba'd az zamāna- 'i layl nahar āshkārā mī-gardad) 
(80). Similarly, people of faith must always pray and keep alive their 
hope and striving for the dispensation of the divine gift of a rightly 
guided caliphate. “One should never lose hope," Ismail almost wistfully 
urged (Har-giz mayus na-bayad shud) (80). 


Imperial Politics: The Body Politic and Its Affective Horizons 


But although the establishment of a rightly guided caliphate that would 
usher in salvational politics was the ideal, it was far from the only ac- 
ceptable option. Ismā'īl combined his idealistic vision with the realist 
proposition that even an imperial political order that did not fulfill the re- 
quirements of a rightly guided caliphate was worthy of support and sub- 
mission. The only exception to this rule was the case of a political ruler 
and order that explicitly championed unbelief and brazenly opposed the 
prophetic norm; only in that case was rebelling against the ruler permit- 
ted. Ismā'īl explained by drawing an analogy between religious norma- 
tivity and the human body and senses. 

A human, he said, was composed of a physical exterior body consist- 
ing of muscle, bones, and so on, and then the deeper sensoria like sight, 
taste, hearing, and the imagination. Similarly, laws and normative injunc- 
tions had an exterior form and then a deeper reality connected to their un- 
derlying purpose. In this way the sharī'a was like a human being, Isma‘Il 
claimed (Shari'a rà bi-mushābah-i yak shakhs-i mujassam bāyad fahmid) 
(56). Politics was structured in the same manner. The ideal political 
order of salvational politics, driven by a rightly guided caliph, signified 
and brought to life the innermost realities of politics and political leader- 
ship (imāmat-i hagīgīva). Such a leader was the Prophet's shadow on 
earth that brought to life the foundational aspirations of divine law (56). 
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In contrast, imperial politics was like the exterior body of law and 
politics, uncoupled from their inner spirit and deeper purposes. Isma‘Il 
explained the interaction between salvational politics and imperial poli- 
tics with the graphic image of the adulteration of pure sweet water with 
foul and noxious water. The more the polluted water seeped into pure 
water, the more repugnant and unamenable to use that water became. 
Similarly, as salvational politics was corrupted by imperial politics, over 
time, the latter overpowered the former, emerging as the dominant politi- 
cal order (89). But what precisely was the difference between salvational 
and imperial politics? On what did their distinction rest? 

Ismail argued that whereas salvational politics had as its founda- 
tional purpose the moral reform of the community, imperial politics was 
animated by the fulfillment of the ruler’s personal wishes and desires. 
Rightly guided caliphs who steered the ship of salvational politics had 
no interest in satisfying any aspect of their ego. Serving the prophetic 
mission of nurturing the salvational prospects of their community was 
their only aim. They considered indulging the desires of the self a form 
of polytheism, in competition with obedience to God. In stark contrast, 
the imperial ruler could not help but satisfy the desires and ambitions of 
the self (hawa-yi nafsani). 

This imprisonment to the urges of the self (mugtaziyāt-i nafs) could 
take varied forms. While the thirst to conquer other lands consumed some 
rulers, others were gripped by the goal of assembling a loyal fan club 
among friends and associates. While some were driven to amass wealth, 
others could not escape the temptation of attending to bodily pleasures. 
Though the symptoms differed, the disease that generated them was the 
same: an unceasing occupation with satisfying the self. While boosting 
political power and dominance, the net effect of such imperial politics was 
to harm the foundations of the shari‘a. As Isma‘1l put it, “The seed of this 
thorn is destructive for [the goal of] establishing servitude [to God]” 
(Tukhm-i in khār nuqsan ast dar magām-i 'ubüdiyat) (91). 

But for all the tragedy surrounding the overpowering of salvational 
politics by imperial politics, the latter was not necessarily deserving of 
outright rejection or rebellion. Indeed, such a hostile attitude toward a 
political ruler was permissible only in the most extreme circumstances. 
Crucial to Isma‘Tl’s argument was a consideration of the degree to which 
rulers were consumed by their ego. Gauging the scale of the problem 
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was essential, he argued. He presented four distinct categories of rulers 
and corresponding political orders, each calling for a different recep- 
tion and response. Let me elaborate the key features of these categories, 
as sketched by Ismā'īl. His understanding and characterization of each 
category provide an illumining window into his political imaginary and 
into the extent of transgression in the political sphere that he was willing 
to tolerate. 


The Just Empire 


The first category of imperial politics/leadership was what Isma‘Tl called 
a “just empire/just ruler" (saltanat-i 'adila/sultan-i ‘adil). This was the 
least corrupt and problematic kind of politics. However, even so, just im- 
perial rulers suffered from all the problems of imperial politics. They 
were power hungry, indulgent, and enamored with pomp and bodily 
comforts. They considered things like building tall monuments, collect- 
ing fine horses and weaponry, and creating sumptuous gardens examples 
of major achievements. Moreover, while dispensing justice, they often 
allowed personal likes and dislikes to color their judgment, treating 
some criminals more favorably than others, even when the same crime 
was committed (94). 

However, crucially, despite all their follies, they maintained the pub- 
lic persona of people of faith and piety and strove to remain within the 
bounds of the religion. While entertaining the desires of the ego, they 
were careful not to overstep the boundaries of shart ‘a. They reined them- 
selves in just at the threshold of transgression. Their ego enticed them to- 
ward misdeeds, but their fear of God helped them resist that enticement. 
Ismā'īl explained this behavior through a curious example: "Say this 
ruler falls in love with someone, and the yearning for sexual intercourse 
leaves him in a state of unrest. Yet he contains his sexual urges until enter- 
ing into a marriage contract. Now, he may well run amok in his eagerness 
to get married, and spend excessive time and money in realizing that 
wish. But still, by waiting till marriage, he manages to avoid committing 
an explicitly forbidden act and thus remains within the bounds of per- 
missibility” (99). “The flame of faith,” Ismā īl continued, “flickers in the 
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heart of such a ruler. But it is camouflaged under the smoke of his desire 
and ego. And while the lightning of certainty illumines his heart, the 
darkness of a fickle intention keeps it hidden" (As/-i shu ‘la-’i īmān dar 
dil-i à afrokhta ast fa-ammā dūd-i hawa wa hawas bà i amaykhteh wa 
barg-i yagīn bar dil-i ū darakhshandeh fa-ammā zulmat-i taghayyur-i 
niyat ū rā poshīdeh) (100). 

Though not advancing the salvation of the masses, just imperial 
rulers do excel at other affairs of statecraft such as waging war, quashing 
rebellions, and establishing peace and security. Therefore, although such 
rulers do little for the moral pedagogy of their community or for the ele- 
vation of their spiritual condition, they do protect the outer manifesta- 
tions of the sharī'a (by maintaining Muslim political supremacy). Thus, 
Isma'il advised, the subjects of such rulers should offer them full sup- 
port. In fact, he further recommended, they should adopt the practice of 
exaggerating their achievements, magnifying their efforts, and turning a 
blind eye if rulers ever act contrary to the prophetic norm (Ba ‘zay ‘umur 
khilaf-i sunnat az ū zahir mi-gardad wa az an chishm bayad poshid wa 
dar khayr khwāhī-yi ü bi-jan wa dil bayad koshīd. Sa T-yi galīl-i ü rā bi- 
jāy-yi kasīr bāyad shumard wa 'amal-i saghir-i ū bi-jāy-yi ‘amal-i 
kabir) (104). “They should think like this,” Isma'il proposed, summing 
up his position: “Yes, he [the just imperial ruler] is occupied with satis- 
fying the pleasures of the self, but concurrently he is also [publicly] seen 
as serving God's religion” (Hisab bāyad kard keh har chand bi-istīfā- "yi 
lazzāt-i nafsaniya mashghüf ast amma bi khitmatguzari-yi dīn-i rabb al- 
‘alimin mawsūf) (104). 


Despotic and Misguided Empires 


The next two categories of imperial political orders, as Isma*1l described 
them, were the “despotic empire" (saltanat-i jābira) and the “misguided 
empire" (saltanat-i zala). Despotic rulers were completely captive to the 
commands of their ego-self (nafs-i ammara). They did as their ego di- 
rected them to do, indifferent to whether their actions kept within or 
transgressed the limits of religious normativity. They were equally indif- 
ferent to their responsibility of serving as moral exemplars for the 
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masses. As was the case with the first category, the moral depravities of 
despotic rulers could take many forms, depending on the temperament 
and inclinations of a particular ruler. In what seemed like a clear swipe at 
the Mughal aristocracy, Isma‘il listed among such depravities the inges- 
tion of intoxicants, an attachment to exquisite clothes and food, and the 
patronizing of music and dance concerts and chess games. The only tal- 
ent connected to these habits was wastefulness (isrāf ). In turn, wasteful- 
ness was the only talent that these habits advanced (104-7). 

The tendency to privilege luxury and self-pleasure on the part of the 
ruler shattered the moral economy of the polity, while also intensifying 
injustice and exploitation. This was so, Isma‘il lectured, because waste- 
fulness required the constant accumulation of wealth. And this insatiable 
need to compound wealth opened numerous avenues for injustice such 
as the economic exploitation of the poor and complete disregard for the 
interests of merchants and agriculturalists. Moreover, as the political 
elite occupied itself with play and luxury, the polity’s state of security 
and systems of justice were compromised. Distant from the care and 
concern of the ruler, subjects also began to treat each other unjustly and 
oppressively. Thus the debauchery and wastefulness of the sovereign un- 
dermined the moral architecture of the entire community. Such an em- 
pire was “a massive catastrophe" (bala -i azim) (107), Isma‘il declared. 

But despite all the catastrophes unleashed by such rulers, their sub- 
jects had to give them their loyalty and support. Returning to his mini- 
malist view, Ismā'īl explained that despite all his destructive inclina- 
tions, the despotic ruler at least “counted himself as among Muslims” 
(jān-i khud rā az muslimīn shumarad) (116). “Therefore,” Isma‘Tl con- 
tinued, “every now and then the fervor of religion and pride in its norma- 
tive structures might [just] enflame his heart and push him to strive for 
the elevation of Islam” (Gah gah hamiyat-i din-i matin wa ghayrat-i 
shar “i mubin az dil-i ū mījoshad wa bina bar ān dar i'lā 'ay kalima -yi 
rabb al-'ālimīn mikoshad) (116). Central to Isma‘1l’s argument was the 
contention that even if the despotic ruler was inattentive to the pre- 
scribed boundaries of religion and oblivious to the counsel of religious 
scholars, he might still bring some benefit to Islam and some harm to the 
unbelievers. This he could do in a few ways. Most importantly, though 
the despotic ruler was distant from God, one would expect him, simply 
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by virtue of identifying as a Muslim, to privilege people of faith over un- 
believers. For example, while appointing ministers, viziers, and other 
important members of his bureaucracy, he would always prefer appoint- 
ing Muslims over unbelievers. In effect, though not the most beloved to 
God, he still contributed to strengthening the societal standing of Mus- 
lims while simultaneously harming the position of unbelievers (115). 
One could think of this ruler as being like “a blind man carrying a torch” 
(kor mash “al dar) (116). 

Second, even the transgressions of such rulers could at times be well 
intentioned or at least open to such a charitable interpretation, Isma‘Tl sug- 
gested. For instance, say the ruler was spendthrift and fond of channeling 
his treasury funds into erecting big and tall monuments. But every now 
and then he might also fund the building of a magnificent, opulent, and 
lustrous mosque as an expression of his devotion to God. This act of ex- 
travagance, Ismā'īl admitted, would constitute wastefulness, something 
that was certainly undesirable according to the sharī'a and displeasing to 
God. But it could also be interpreted in a different light. The ruler could be 
spending extravagantly on devotional acts like building mosques to maxi- 
mize his spiritual rewards. He may have reasoned, “The more I spend [on 
such pious projects] the greater the dividends in the afterlife” (115). Thus, 
even though such extravagance was undesirable, his subjects should be fo- 
cusing on the sincerity of his attempt at piety. His subjects, especially the 
religious elite, should consider the despotic ruler an excellent candidate 
for receiving their moral guidance and instruction, Isma*il suggested. In 
fact, they should consider the explication of truth in the presence of such a 
ruler the highest form of worship because he was without doubt in need of 
moral pedagogy (Sultan-i jabir bila rayb muhtaj-i ‘amr bi'l ma ‘rif ast wa 
izhār-i haqq bihuzūr-i ū afzal-i 'ibādāt) (116).’ However, Ismā'īl was 
quick to add a cautionary note: “This guidance and instruction should 
never turn into conflict or opposition that reaches the point of rebellion. 
Rebelling against or desertion of the despotic ruler is not normatively per- 
missible [khurūj bar imām-i jabir shar ‘an ja’iz nist)’ (117). 

The next category of ruler discussed by Ismā'īl, the “misguided 
ruler,” had all the bad qualities of the despotic ruler, but in more pro- 
nounced and stark terms. The misguided empire was one in which all the 
corruptions and depravities that afflicted the despotic empire became 
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institutionalized and deeply sedimented in political and everyday life. In 
all aspects of life, a competing normative order opposing the divine and 
prophetic order took hold. That which God declared forbidden was cele- 
brated in public, and that which he deemed obligatory was sidelined. 
This stark inversion of normative injunctions and boundaries was mani- 
fested in the proliferation of such practices as attaching titles like “Em- 
peror of Emperors” to political rulers, using dishware made of gold and 
silver, and celebrating non-Muslim festivals like the Persian new year 
(nawroz), Diwali, and Holt. And while these corrupt practices became 
popular, practices specifically associated with Islam, such as responding 
to the greeting “Peace be on you” (As-salamu ‘alaykum), performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and attending and benefiting from assemblies of 
meditation and intellectual exchange, were erased to the point of seem- 
ing forbidden (116-20). 

But again, despite all this moral misery, the saving grace of such 
rulers was that at least they proclaimed themselves to be Muslims. 
Isma‘1l pointed out that “although in reality this ruler is among the unbe- 
lievers destined for hellfire, the fact that he presents himself as a Muslim 
in public means that his unbelief remains undisclosed and his faith in 
Islam visible to the public eye. . .. This apparent claim to a Muslim iden- 
tity shields him from outright unbelief” (Har chand amsāl-i in salatin 
fil haqiqat az qabil-i kuffar-i ashrar and wa az jins-i ahl-i nar fa-amma 
az bas-keh bi-zabān-i khud da ‘wa-yi Islam mi-kunand pas kufr-i īshān 
mastur ast wa īmān-i ishan zāhir wa shahid) (120). Concomitantly, de- 
spite the moral havoc enveloping the polity, at least the minimum mark- 
ers of Muslim religious performance, such as “getting girls married 
according to Islamic norms, celebrating Eid/‘Id, and following Muslim 
burial rites,” continued unabated in the public sphere (120). The currency 
of these basic Muslim practices indicated that a community had not com- 
pletely bid farewell to the sharī'a. So in this condition, should a commu- 
nity rebel against the political sovereign? This question was open to de- 
bate, Ismā 11 claimed. There existed cogent scholarly arguments both for 
and against that option. 

His own opinion on this question was contingent on the consequences 
of such a move. Consistent with the pragmatic stance of this text, he ar- 
gued that if rebellion led to chaos and a political vacuum, it was undesir- 
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able. But were it certain that such rebellion would result in the emer- 
gence of a rightly guided caliphate or a just imperial order, then it was 
commendable. Rather than a strictly legal calculus, Isma‘Il’s argument 
was primarily based on consideration of what was most beneficial for 
the community. In contrast to his firm prohibition of rebellion against the 
first three types of imperial political orders, his view in the case of the 
misguided empire was more ambiguous. As he put it, rather dramati- 
cally, and again in rhyming prose (see transliteration): “The misguided 
ruler is the king of the corrupt, the leader of heretics. The state he gov- 
erns is for religion fatal poison, his leadership according to God and the 
Prophet absolute falsehood. But so long as he associates with Islam, the 
question of his unbelief remains ambiguous, and the connected question 
of announcing rebellion and disobedience against his rule is subject to 
debate." (Sultan-i muzall har chand ra’is al-mufsidin ast wa imam al- 
mubtadi ‘tn wa riyāsat-i ū beh nisbat-i din simatay gātil wa imamat-i ū 
bihukm-i kitāb wa sunnat wa hamay ast batil amma az anja keh rah-i 
mu āmala-'i Islam bà à maslük ast takfir-i à mashkūk bina’an ‘alayhi 
izhār-i bughā bar-way wa khurüj az ità 'at-i à niz az masā 'iL-i ikhtilaftya 
ast) (122). But Ismā'īl did add that one should exercise caution in this 
matter hastening neither to instigate a rebellion nor to censure or rebuke 
someone else who did. 


Empire of Unbelief 


But there was no ambiguity, debate, or consideration of restraint or cau- 
tion regarding the course of action to be taken in the context of the fourth 
and worst form of imperial political order, what Isma'il called “the em- 
pire of unbelief” (saltanat-i kufr). The empire of unbelief did not mean a 
political order governed by unbelievers, Ismā'īl was careful to clarify. 
Rather, the ruler was marked as Muslim but otherwise opposed the nor- 
mative injunctions of the sharī'a with unabashed virulence. Drowned in 
worldly pleasures and concerns, such a ruler and his supporters had lost 
all faith in doctrinal covenants like divine oneness, prophethood, and the 
afterworld. Moreover, and this is the point on which Isma‘il fumed most 
aggressively, they constantly ridiculed and called idiotic those who did 
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not subscribe to their agenda of complete attachment to worldly pleas- 
ures and acquisitions. In his own words: “They regard heeding the nor- 
mative practice of the Prophet as foolishness, abiding by the limits of re- 
ligion in everyday affairs and habits as lowliness, and putting one’s trust 
in God as a sign of weakness and torpor” (124). 

Most devastatingly, Ismail lamented, this mocking attitude cheap- 
ened the stature and authority of divinely mandated norms (shar “i rab- 
bani) in the eyes of the ruler’s followers and subjects. In effect, imperial 
law (gānūn-i sultan) trumped divine law in all affairs of life. Even more 
disconcertingly, while following the injunctions of the imperial norma- 
tive order was associated with intelligence and discernment, attending to 
the practices required by the shari‘a was stigmatized as useless and fool- 
ish (124). 

Inevitably, such rulers took their arrogance and self-love to the limit 
by claiming prophecy and eventually the status of divinity. Thus their 
brazen contempt for divine sovereignty reached its apex, and an alterna- 
tive moral and political order, reeking of unbelief and entirely bereft of 
any salvational aspiration, came to be erected. Ismā'īl was unequivocal 
in his prescription for Muslims in such a polity. It was incumbent on 
every one of them (farz-i 'ayn) to wage war in rebellion, or, if unable to 
do so, to migrate to another Muslim domain. Ismā'īl”s reasoning as to 
why rebellious warfare or migration represented the only two options 
before a Muslim community in this situation presents a critical window 
into his political theology. He argued that a Muslim polity that exhibited 
all signs of unbelief simulated the dominance of unbelievers over Mus- 
lims (bi mushabah-i ghalbah-i kuffar ast) (125). The ruler of such a 
polity normalized the markers of unbelief in the public sphere. That is 
why, for Isma'il, “resisting and killing this ruler was the essence of 
Islam" (125). And if that was not possible, one was then required to mi- 
grate to another place where the public markers of Islam were current, 
Ismā'īl concluded (125). This reasoning reveals a crucial aspect of 
Ismā'īl”s political thought and imaginary. 

In evaluating the legitimacy of political leadership, Ismā'īl seems 
concerned less about the intentions or individual piety of political lead- 
ers than about the effects of their leadership on the power and perform- 
ance of Islam in the public sphere. Even a leader steeped in moral cor- 
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ruption was acceptable to him so long as that leader was able to secure 
the political dominance of Islam and keep alive in public the distinctive 
ritual markers of the religion. A Muslim leader was unambiguously un- 
acceptable only when the polity began to resemble a political order domi- 
nated by unbelievers. In Isma^il's evaluative calculus, the moral depravity 
of a leader was problematic primarily on account of its deleterious effect 
on political power and as a consequence on the normative gravitas of 
practices enjoined by the sharī'a in the public’s eyes. The foundations 
of Isma‘Il’s political thought were informed and prioritized by an impe- 
rial political theology invested above all in maintaining Islam’s politi- 
cal dominance. So long as that objective was achieved, he was willing 
to tolerate even significant departures from the ideal of a rightly guided 
caliphate. That tolerance was exhausted only by the case of a political 
ruler and order substantively equivalent to the sovereignty of unbelief. 


Imperial Political Theology 


So to return to the question with which I began this chapter: What was 
Isma‘il’s conception of ideal forms of politics? What the preceding analy- 
sis shows is that his political thought considered a wide range of possibil- 
ities ranging from the ideal to the minimally acceptable. But throughout 
he demonstrated an overarching concern with the moral economy of the 
community. The purpose of politics was moral reform, animated by the 
prophetic mandate to elevate the salvational prospects of a community. A 
political leader, Isma'il contended, was someone who invited (sahib al- 
da wa) his community to salvation. The quality of that invitation, how- 
ever, varied radically. It ranged from promising the realization of pro- 
phetic talents to only ensuring the performance of basic acts of piety. But 
as long as political leaders offered some form of that invitation, they re- 
mained legitimate and worthy of obedience. Only when the expectation 
of the invitation to moral reform and salvation was completely lost did a 
political order and leader cease to attract any legitimacy. 

In conclusion, some instructive ambiguities in Ismā'īl”s views on po- 
litical leadership deserve mention. Most notably, it is difficult to correlate 
the theoretical aspects of his discussion with the political conditions and 
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actors that occupied his life. Clearly, Ismā'īl”s assault on aristocratic 
habits and practices, replete with examples such as grandiose architecture 
and fixation with chess, was directed at the Mughal elite. But otherwise, 
it is difficult to tell exactly how he categorized early nineteenth-century 
India in terms of its political acceptability. That he did not explicitly call 
for Indian Muslims to migrate elsewhere shows that he did not consider 
India an “empire of unbelief.” But then what was it? Complicating the 
matter further is Isma‘Tl’s silence on the question of the status of a polity 
led by a non-Muslim in which the basic requirements of the shari ‘a were 
fulfilled. Was any non-Muslim ruler unacceptable or only one who was 
an avowed unbeliever or one who explicitly opposed the shari‘a? An- 
other curious ambiguity surrounds the status of his mentor and the leader 
of the jihad campaign against the Sikhs, Sayyid Ahmad, purportedly the 
key player dominating the context of this text. Did Isma'il see him as a 
rightly guided caliph or as a just imperial ruler (the first category of impe- 
rial politics)? Clearly, lending legitimacy to Sayyid Ahmad’s leadership 
of the community that was to emerge from the jihad campaign against the 
Sikhs serves as an important backdrop to this text. But how exactly did 
Sayyid Ahmad fit its conceptual grid—or, to phrase it differently, what 
exactly was his “station of leadership"? It is difficult to tell; perhaps that 
was to be the part of the text Ismā'īl never got around to writing. The al- 
most complete erasure in Isma'1l's discourse of British colonialism is also 
rather telling. 

In any case, a central point emerging from Mansab-i Imāmat is that 
the conceptual architecture of Ismā'īl”s thought there was shaped most 
by an imperial Muslim political theology that enlaced political power 
and dominance with the promise of piety and salvation. The condition of 
Indian Muslims as an increasingly colonized community seemed less 
immediate to his concerns and operative logics. And it was on this issue 
that the underlying aspirations of Mansab-i Imāmat and Tagwīyat al- 
Iman coincided, despite palpable differences in the tone and points of 
emphases of the two texts. While Tagwīyat al-Iman's focus was on the 
relationship between divine sovereignty and the everyday performance 
of religion, Mansab-i Imāmat approached that question from the per- 
spective of political power and leadership. But ultimately, at the heart of 
both texts was the problem of regulating everyday religious life in a 
manner that preserved the sovereignty of divine law. 
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Finally, juxtaposing these two texts shows the elasticity of Isma‘Il’s 
discursive temperament and orientation. In Tagwīyat al-Īmān, he adopted 
a noticeably maximalist outlook radiating with apocalyptic urgency and 
slashing discontent with the world around him. The Ismail of Mansab-i 
Imamat, in contrast, was not only stylistically more measured and less 
hostile but also remarkably minimalist in many of his positions. Rather 
than view this difference as a contradiction, perhaps one could see it as an 
illustration of Isma^il's ability to couch his projects according to their var- 
ied intended objectives and audiences. While a shock and awe strategy 
might have been appropriate for a popular text like Taqwryat al-Iman, 
Ismāīl nimbly changed gears to present a more cautiously calibrated ac- 
count of politics in Mansab-i Imamat. However, as I just pointed out, the 
overarching intellectual framework and project that inspired these seem- 
ingly varied texts were similar. In the next chapter, I continue my interro- 
gation of Ismā īl's political theology by considering one of the most con- 
troversial arenas of this thought: his discourse on the limits of prophetic 
intercession. I do so by returning to Tagwīyat al-Īmān. 


chapter five 


Intercessory Wars 


The subject of intercession is inextricable from the question of sover- 
eignty. The capacity to pardon a sinner signifies the ability to enact an 
exception, a departure from the normal rule. The sovereign, remember, 
at least according to the Schmittian notion, is he who enacts the excep- 
tion. The role of an intercessor in this process can cause some tension. 
To be sure, an intercessor serves only as a petitioner who mediates be- 
tween a sinner and the sovereign decision maker. But what is one to make 
of an intercessor whose petitions are never refused, whose status allows 
him to have all his requests for an exception approved? Does that in any 
way compromise the sovereignty of the sovereign? 

These questions were central to Isma‘Tl’s discussion on intercession. 
He was most troubled by the tendency of the masses to associate sover- 
eign powers with human intercessors such as pious saints and prophets. 
The way they understood the idea of intercession, he contended, con- 
fused the exceptionality of divine sovereignty with the intercessory au- 
thority of nondivine entities. He saw intercession as one of the principal 
arenas that threatened the radical alterity of divine sovereignty. In the 
discussion that follows, I am interested less in the coherence of Isma‘Il’s 
argument according to traditional Islamic theology than in the language 
in which he delivered his argument. What kinds of symbols, metaphors, 
and images populated his discourse? What political postures and desires 
might we discern from this seemingly theological discussion? What 
does his mode of argumentation reveal about his social imaginary? 

Ismā'īl”s discourse on intercession, consistent with his larger argu- 
ment in Tagwīyat al-Imdn, sought to radically undercut the authority of 
intermediaries and nondivine entities, including the Prophet, in the realm 
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of salvation and redemption. To use Schmittian terms, Isma‘Tl argued 
that it was only God who possessed the sovereign power to grant the ex- 
ception of forgiveness and salvation to a sinner who would otherwise, 
according to the normal rule, be destined for hell. In formulating his ar- 
gument, Isma‘il presented a number of prophetic reports in which the 
Prophet himself emphasized his fallibility and vulnerability as a human 
being. For instance, in one such report, the Prophet said, “By God! Even 
though I am God’s messenger, I have no idea what will be done to me or 
to you [in the afterworld].”! On another occasion, the Prophet assembled 
his family members and declared to them: “Save yourselves from hell- 
fire. I will be of no help to you in God’s [court of accountability].” The 
Prophet, Ismā'īl argued, was acutely concerned that his followers not di- 
vinize him or confer superhuman qualities on him and thus undercut 
God’s absolute sovereignty. Moreover, Ismā'īl argued that the aura and 
majesty of the Prophet depended not on any extraordinary salvific ca- 
pacities but on the perfection of his humanity. In other words, the para- 
digmatic example of his unwavering submission to divine sovereignty 
was what made the Prophet extraordinary. 

To support this argument, Ismā'īl adduced an array of verses from 
the Qur’an in which God instructs the Prophet to declare his incapacity to 
harm or benefit his community in the afterworld. For example, “Say: It is 
not in my power to cause you harm or to bring you to right conduct. Say: 
No one can deliver me from God (If I were to disobey him), nor should I 
find refuge except in him.” In his commentary on this verse, Ismā TI ex- 
horted his readers to take note of the Prophet’s keenness to establish his 
subordination to the divine. This he emphasized to prevent his commu- 
nity from transgressing the limits of his own authority. Here Ismā'īl 
spoke for the Prophet as follows: “Do not transgress the limits by think- 
ing that our intermediary is extremely exalted and our intercessor very 
beloved [hamara wakīl zabardast aur hamārā shafi“ barā mahbüb] so 
that we can do whatever we wish and he will save us from God’s punish- 
ment. Even I [the Prophet] tremble before God and do not seek anyone 
else as my refuge.”* Isma‘il continued, “From this verse it becomes ap- 
parent what misguided transgressors these Indian Muslim masses are 
who forget the sovereignty of the divine in their reliance on saints and 
holy figures. The master of prophethood [sarkār-i risalat] himself used to 
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fear God day and night and find solace in nothing other than his mercy. 
Then who are these commoners to be following a different path?” 

Isma'il also cited a number of other verses that underscore the ab- 
soluteness of divine sovereignty while criticizing the role of intermedi- 
aries in the salvific realm. For example, these included “They serve, be- 
sides God, things that neither hurt them nor profit them, and they say: 
"These are our intercessors with God.’ Say: ‘Do you indeed inform God 
of something he knows not, in the heavens or on earth? Glory to him! 
And far is he above the partners they ascribe [to him]! "6 and the verse 
*Who is it in whose hands is the governance of all things, who protects 
[all], but is not protected [by any]? [Answer] if you can.”” 

At the same time that Ismā īl vigorously advanced his argument for 
limiting the scope of prophetic intercession, he faced a formidable conun- 
drum: contrary to his theological project, traditional sources of Muslim 
normativity, including the Qur'an, contain several references that do in 
fact affirm a normative role for human intercessors in the domain of sal- 
vation. Some such moments in the Qur'an are verses like “On that day 
shall no intercession avail except of him whom the Beneficent God al- 
lows and whose word he is pleased with" and “Intercession will not avail 
aught with him save of him whom he permits.”? Confronted with this ob- 
stacle, Ismā'īl was presented with the challenge of devising a hermeneu- 
tical strategy that might advance his argument for the exclusivity of ab- 
solute divine sovereignty while also honoring the normative permission 
offered to nondivine intercessors in traditional Islamic sources. 

How did he go about this task? What kind of a strategy did he em- 
ploy in attempting to shift the parameters of normativity in relation to 
the question of intercession? In what follows, I will briefly recount how 
Isma‘il performed this hermeneutical operation as a way of examining 
the larger political program that inspired his theology. Notice in what 
follows the way Ismā'īl mobilized political characters and symbols to 
assemble his theological argument. As I hope to show, his argument for 
the absoluteness of divine sovereignty was intimately bound to a scathing 
repudiation of monarchical politics and forms of life. Moreover, it was 
precisely by drawing a radical contrast between divine and worldly sov- 
ereignty that he sought to establish the supremacy and exclusivity of the 
former. Observing in some detail the steps of his argument should clarify 
this point. 
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Varieties of Intercession 


In Tagwīyat al-Īmān, Isma‘il advanced a tripartite typology of interces- 
sion. The three types of intercession, according to him, are intercession 
based on high esteem (shafā 'at-i wajāhat), intercession based on love 
(shafā ‘at-i muhabbat), and intercession through permission (shafa ‘at bi’l 
idhn). Intercession based on high esteem refers to a situation in which an 
official from a king’s entourage is greatly esteemed at court. This official 
is thus granted the capacity to intercede on behalf of a criminal. When the 
official petitions for a criminal’s exoneration, the king invariably grants 
it. The king fears that if he upsets or insults such an important member of 
his kingdom his authority will be weakened. Thus, keeping in mind the 
best interests of his government, he pardons the criminal.!° 

Intercession based on love is very similar. This type of intercession 
involves a situation where someone whom the king loves a great deal 
petitions on behalf of a criminal. For example, such a person could be a 
close relative or a friend for whom the king holds deep affection. The 
king accepts the petition because he feels that in hurting his relative or 
friend he would hurt himself. Isma*il argued that these two types of in- 
tercession are not found in God's court; they can operate only in worldly 
monarchies. Only the third variety of intercession, intercession by per- 
mission, is even conceivable in God's kingdom." 

According to Ismā īl, intercession by permission involves a situation 
in which a criminal has already repented for his crime and has vowed to 
never commit it again. Moreover, he is not a habitual criminal but has 
just once succumbed to his desires and transgressed. He is extremely 
ashamed and regretful about his actions. Fearing punishment day and 
night, he keeps his head bowed in guilt and sorrow. Such a criminal does 
not go around looking for a courtier or a minister to intercede on his be- 
half. Rather, agreeing that he deserves to be punished, he anxiously awaits 
the king's verdict. The king feels pity for the miseries of the criminal and 
wants to pardon him. But he hesitates from following through on his in- 
clination, reasoning that were he to forgive a criminal in this manner, 
other subjects in his kingdom might begin to take lightly the severity and 
authority of his justice system. 

In this moment, a courtier or minister from the king's court comes for- 
ward and petitions on behalf of the criminal. Importantly, the motivation 
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behind this petition is not to help the criminal but to add weight to the 
king’s original inclination to pardon the criminal. The king accepts the 
minister’s petition, and in the guise of honoring an esteemed member of 
his court he goes on to exonerate the criminal. Isma‘Tl insisted that when 
the Qur’an talks about the capacity of certain prophets to act as interces- 
sors, it is this third type of intercession that is intended.” 

Most important to note here is that even in this third scenario, al- 
though the king exonerates the criminal only after receiving a petition 
from an exalted minister in his court, the decisive factor is that the crimi- 
nal has already repented and has resolved to never commit a crime again. 
The petition of an intercessor only facilitates the process; it is not in it- 
self the main cause of the criminal’s exoneration. The sole cause is the 
sovereign authority of the divine, not the authority of any other entity. 
Isma^il's insistence on emphasizing the “already repentant” character of 
the criminal is significant here. 

Even while allowing for the legitimacy of some form of interces- 
sion, Ismā'īl did not emphasize the capacity of an intercessor to mediate 
on behalf of criminals. To the contrary, he argued that a minister (and 
by analogy Prophet Muhammad) intercedes on someone's behalf only 
when the sovereign king (and by analogy God) has already arrived at the 
decision to exonerate him. As Ismā'īl wrote: “The only reason ministers 
intercede for such a criminal is that he has already repented his crimes 
and the king has decided to forgive him. Ministers do not act as interces- 
sors for the benefit of the criminal. Rather, their intercessory labor is 
solely invested in serving the king. They [ministers] are not supporters 
[himayati] of criminals; they are obedient subjects [farmānbardār] of 
the king.” 

In a sense, Isma‘Tl’s argument is somewhat counterintuitive: in- 
tercession is legitimate only when it is not sought and when it plays a 
marginal role in the eventual exoneration of the criminal. One might 
wonder, then, as Ismā'īl's opponents later did, what one is to make of 
the authority of an intercessor whose intercession is unwanted and pe- 
ripheral to the redemption of a sinner. Ismā'īl did not address these 
ambiguities in any detail. However, what must be underscored here is 
the larger political program encoded into his theological discourse on 
intercession. 
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The Cross-Pollination of Political and Theological Imaginaries 


The promise of egalitarianism found in Isma‘Tl’s theological imagination 
was intimately connected to a larger critique of worldly monarchies and 
royal kingdoms that in his view privileged a hierarchical order of politi- 
cal authority. Ismā'īl”s theological project was inseparable from his po- 
litical goal of exposing the aristocratic hubris that in his view poisoned 
the Mughal moral economy in the waning years of that empire. A politi- 
cal theology of radical sovereignty required a moral economy of sim- 
plicity that jettisoned monarchical modes of being. 

The rhythms of everyday life had to be orchestrated in such a man- 
ner that all habits, customs, and norms of socialization that threatened to 
undermine the sovereignty of the divine were abolished. For Isma'il, the 
exclusivity of divine power was constantly undermined in a community 
that flocked to saints for assistance in moments of distress, and in which 
a culture of aristocracy and privileged nobility thrived in the public 
sphere. Correcting this condition of moral and political malaise required 
establishing God as radically and absolutely different from and sover- 
eign over all his creation. 

In trying to achieve this task, Ismā'īl sought to establish a decisive 
difference between worldly and divine exercise of sovereign power. Par- 
ticularly telling in this regard is the way he contrasted the accessibility of 
the divine with the arrogant aloofness that characterizes worldly mon- 
archs. As he explained, “God is not an arrogant elitist like worldly kings 
who dispense their mercy and generosity in a bureaucratic and selective 
fashion. Access to God’s court does not require any petitions or endorse- 
ments from viziers, princes, or people of nobility. Even though God is 
the king of all kings [sab badshahon ka bādshāh |, he is not arrogant like 
worldly kings who pay no heed to the supplications of their subjects.”!* 

Isma‘Tl argued that in the realm of divine justice one does not need 
to go through a chain of bureaucrats and intermediaries to have one’s 
supplications heard and answered. Moreover, it is not as if God makes 
himself available only for the major and most critical supplications of 
his subjects while delegating all minor affairs to his ministers. Unlike 
worldly monarchs, while dealing with his subjects, God does not dele- 
gate at all. Citing a well-known prophetic report, Isma*il claimed that 
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one should not hesitate to ask God for even a shoelace when it breaks 
(hata yas alahu shish‘ na Tihi idhā ingata‘a).* In short, Ismā'īl argued 
that since God's generosity and mercy are endless and immediately 
available to the human subject, seeking the intercession of saints and 
prophets is unnecessary, illogical, and illegitimate. 

To make this point, Ismā īl mobilized a powerful analogy: “Imagine a 
person was sitting in the king’s company all by himself, and he enjoyed 
that king’s complete and undivided attention. If, despite this intimate pri- 
vate hearing, this person were to cry out for the help of some governor, 
minister, or vizier who was far away, the only conclusion one could draw 
would be that this person was blind or had lost his mind.”'* This analogy is 
illustrative of the way Ismāīl approached the relationship between divine 
sovereignty and human agency. In his view, human agency was secured 
through submission to the absolute sovereignty ofthe divine. By affirming 
God's absolute otherness, one attained God's absolute proximity. 

As noteworthy as Isma‘il’s argument is the rationally driven dis- 
course in which he framed it. Calling an intercessor for help is not only 
illegitimate and heretical, it signifies that a person has “lost his mind” 
and become irrational and blind because of his dependence on nondivine 
sources of authority. If someone has received the providential gift of in- 
timate proximity with the divine, seeking the intercessory services of a 
distant, nondivine entity is foolishness. 

Isma‘il further argued that to seek the immediate intercession of 
someone other than God is to take God’s prerogative as the sole dis- 
penser of mercy and hand it to another entity who does not deserve it. 
Here again, the language in which Ismā TI articulated this idea is very re- 
vealing. In a style that combined polemical abrasiveness with pedagogi- 
cal rebuke, Ismā'īl wrote, “Handing the creator’s prerogative of divine 
sovereignty to someone among his creation is like stealing the preroga- 
tive of the most exalted and giving it to the most base, it is like taking off 
a king’s crown and placing it on the head of a ‘low-caste’ leather worker 
[Chamār]. What could be more unjust?”!” 

He continued, even more emphatically, “You can be sure that the most 
exalted person, and the most powerful angel, when compared to the maj- 
esty of God, has a status lower than that of a ‘low-caste’ leather worker." 
This statement is pregnant with irony. After all, the construction of a 
moral order that transcended hierarchies of caste and lineage was at the 
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heart of Ismā'īl”s reform project; he was scathingly critical of the practice 
of boasting about one’s lineage, which he found repugnantly common in 
late Mughal India. But his mobilization of the racially charged symbol of 
the Chamar shows the selective nature of that outrage. As readers will see 
in the next few chapters, for all their disagreements and polemics, rival 
groups of nineteenth-century Muslim scholars were remarkably united in 
their disdain for the Chamar, for many of them a degraded being at the 
very bottom of the social ladder.? Even for Isma‘il, who believed that 
submission to divine sovereignty flattened all worldly distinctions and 
privileges, there were some taboos that even God's sovereign power 
could not undo. 


Sovereignty and the Imperative of Ontotheology 


In theorizing the overlapping of theological and political imaginaries in 
Isma‘il’s thought, it is helpful to return to Carl Schmitt’s proposition that 
the sovereign is he who has the ability to enact the state of exception, the 
capacity to suspend the application of the normal rule in the domain of 
law. As I have argued, central to Isma‘1l’s theory of intercession was a 
complete repudiation of all nondivine forms of authority in the realm of 
salvation; protecting the absoluteness of God’s sovereignty necessitated 
that the authority of all saints and prophets must be severely restricted. 
In other words, only God can break all the rules he made himself, or, in 
Schmittian terms, has the power to enforce the state of exception, to sus- 
pend the rule by granting the miraculous exception of a pardon to a ha- 
bitual criminal. 

But an important question that emerges here is: What kind of a sub- 
ject was articulated and imagined in Ismā'īl”s discourse? More specifi- 
cally, in what ways was Ismā'īl's theology of divine transcendence con- 
nected to a desire for the constitution of a sovereign subject in the public 
sphere? How did his argument for the absolute alterity of divine sover- 
eignty also construct a particular conception of popular sovereignty? 
Critical to addressing these questions is the larger question of what we 
mean by the category of transcendence. Here I want to return to the work 
of Arvind Mandair, and specifically to his brilliant reading of Martin 
Heidegger’s meditation on transcendence. Mandair observed that for 
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Heidegger, as reflected in his Metaphysical Foundations of Logic, “tran- 
scendence,” with its signification of passing beyond limits, could be un- 
derstood in two different ways: (1) in contradistinction to immanence and 
(2) in contradistinction to contingency.” In the first modality, which Hei- 
degger called “epistemological transcendence,” the transcendent is “that 
which does not remain within but is without, what lies outside the soul 
and consciousness . . . what is outside the borders and encompassing 
wall of consciousness."?! 

In this conception of transcendence, the key relation is that between 
the interior and the exterior, with the immanent being the interior, what 
remains within the soul/subject, and the transcendent being what lies 
outside the soul and consciousness. On the other hand, when set in op- 
position to contingency, transcendence is a theological concept. It refers 
to that which is beyond all that pertains to us, all that touches us; it is 
“stepping-over” in the sense of “lying beyond all conditioned beings . . . 
as the entirely unattainable."?? “Being beyond in this case expresses the 
infinite difference between the creator and the created.” Heidegger fur- 
ther argued that in almost all forms of theological metaphysics these two 
conceptions of epistemological and theological transcendence are con- 
joined so that “the problem of the existence of the external world is im- 
plicated in the problem of the knowledge of God and the possibility of 
proving God's existence."?^ This kind of a framework, in which a sub- 
ject's possibility of knowing the external world is bound up with his or 
her knowledge of a transcendent divine, is what Heidegger called *on- 
totheology.” To break it down, ontotheology brings together being (onto), 
God (theos), and knowledge/reason (logos). 

The critical point to remember is that an ontotheological argument 
for transcendence constructs a figure of a divine sovereign that repro- 
duces itself in the figure of a sovereign subject. Divine sovereignty and 
popular sovereignty are mutually constructed, each reinforcing the other. 
A similar ontotheological apparatus sustained Isma‘1l’s discourse on in- 
tercession. His argument for the exceptionality of divine sovereignty 
was as much about the constitution of a sovereign subject in the public 
sphere as it was about God. The divine and Indian Muslim identity were 
not independent but mutually co-figured in the discursive space of Is- 
mā īl”s statements on divine sovereignty. 
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In Taqwiyat al-Imàn, Isma‘il propounded a political theology that 
cognitively bound the performance of an Indian Muslim identity in the 
public sphere with the demand for that identity to affirm the transcen- 
dence of an immutable sovereign God. From within this ontotheologi- 
cal framework, the relationship of a subject to him- or herself and to 
others pivoted on fidelity to the sovereignty of the divine. Each indi- 
vidual in a community shared a collective responsibility to affirm di- 
vine sovereignty.” The affirmation of divine sovereignty was the basis 
of solidarity in a community. All members of a community were allied 
in their shared allegiance to the divine sovereign. However, that soli- 
darity was maintained at the price of constant anxiety over transgress- 
ing the limits of divine sovereignty. Every thought, practice, and rhythm 
of everyday life required constant regulation so that all potential rivals 
to the sovereign divine would be denied any access to the domain of 
sovereignty. 

In such an environment of heightened vigilance and anxiety, ontol- 
ogy (being) was always bound to theology. The limits of life and the lim- 
its of identity were inextricably tied to the figure of a divine sovereign. 
According to this logic of identity, all forms of thought and practice that 
might threaten or undermine the cultivation of such a subject had to be 
eliminated. Ismā'īl”s litany of transgressions that in his view opposed di- 
vine sovereignty was animated precisely by this ontotheological logic. 
In his view, these transgressions undermined a divine-human relation- 
ship in which all moments of human life were dedicated to the duty of 
affirming the absoluteness of divine sovereignty. 

Moreover, in Ismā'īl's theological imaginary, the sovereignty of the 
self was secured through the promise of immediate access to the sover- 
eign divine. A subject was empowered with freedom through the act of 
handing over all power to God. There was no need for any intermediaries 
such as prophets and saints to mediate between God and his human sub- 
jects. God was immanently available to his subjects to hear and answer 
their requests and supplications. In effect, God’s absolute sovereignty re- 
lieved the individual subject, and in turn, the collective public, of any de- 
pendence on nondivine sources of authority. Individual and collective 
salvation depended solely on allegiance to the sovereign divine. But, and 
this is the critical point, that salvation was conditional. 
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It was available only to someone who consciously and actively 
shunned all potential competitors to divine sovereignty. Anyone who 
through his actions or convictions bolstered the authority of rivals to the 
sovereign divine was denied the gift of salvation. Such a person who un- 
dermined the absolute alterity of divine sovereignty was guilty of com- 
mitting theological treason. Maintaining the integrity of divine sover- 
eignty required absolute allegiance to the sovereign divine during all 
moments of a community’s life. For divine sovereignty to have any co- 
herence, it had to be absolute. This way of imagining divine sovereignty 
bears a striking resemblance to how the modern state authorizes its sov- 
ereignty over its citizens. 

Much as the modern state demands from its citizen absolute alle- 
giance to its sovereignty, in Isma‘1l’s political theology, God's sovereignty 
could be secured only if it were absolute and unassailable by any threat 
of competition. And just as challenging the state’s sovereignty results in 
the loss of citizenship and makes one vulnerable to the charge of treason, 
for Isma‘Tl, challenging divine sovereignty made one an outsider to the 
faith. In other words, the limits of Indian Muslim identity, individually 
and collectively, were ontologically engraved in a theology of divine tran- 
scendence. But this ontotheological arrangement was marked by a pro- 
found contradiction. 

On the one hand, Isma‘il articulated a theology of radical democ- 
racy. According to this theology, a community, in handing all power to 
God, kept that power away from all human and nondivine entities. In re- 
turn for its fidelity to the exclusive sovereignty of God, the community 
was gifted with God’s absolute proximity. But to achieve God’s absolute 
proximity, a subject had to affirm God’s absolute otherness. God was at 
once both within and outside the community. He was within the commu- 
nity as its most accessible member. However, he was also outside it as 
the sole sovereign who at any moment could enact the exception and 
alter all existing rules. The moment of enacting the exception required 
God to step outside the bounds of the community to suspend the rules 
and laws that he had put in place. In effect, in relation to his subjects, 
God was at once absolutely proximate and absolutely distant. He was 
radically immanent, yet radically transcendent. God was everywhere, 
and yet he was nowhere. No notion of sovereignty, whether associated 
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with the religious divine (God) or with the secular divine (the state), can 
escape this irresolvable contradiction. Isma‘Tl’s political theology was 
also entangled in the contradictory logic of securing divine sovereignty 
by conjuring up a public that was obligated to unceasingly affirm and 
guard that sovereignty." This was an impossible task. 

Ismā'īl”s controversial views on prophetic intercession and his sting- 
ing critique of monarchical authority in late Mughal India did not go un- 
challenged. Indeed, perhaps no other nineteenth-century Indian Muslim 
thinker has been more attacked for his ideas. As mentioned earlier, his 
religious career and discourses have continued to influence intra-Sunni 
polemics in South Asia and in immigrant South Asian Muslim commu- 
nities in such places as Britain, South Africa, and the United States for 
several decades. However, in his own lifetime Isma‘il’s most formidable 
and unsparing intellectual opponent was the famous Delhi philosopher, 
poet, and logician Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī. It is to the latter’s devastat- 
ing refutation of Isma‘il’s discourses on divine sovereignty, composed in 
a Persian text entitled The Definitive Opinion on the Falsity of Unbelief 
(Tahgīg al-Fatwā fi Ibtāl al-Tughwā), that I now turn. 


Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi and the Politics of Prophetic Love 


The publication of Tagwīyat al-Imàn, coupled with Ismā'īl”s ongoing re- 
formist activities in Delhi, precipitated a flurry of debates and arguments 
among the scholarly elite of the city. The book, especially its more con- 
troversial passages, was intensely debated and dissected. In fact, so divi- 
sive was the climate at this time that even Ismā'īl's own first cousin, Mu- 
hammad Misa Dihlavī (d. 1864), squared off against him in a famous 
public debate in 1826.7’ As Isma‘il’s sermons at the Jami‘ mosque began 
to draw more and more people, a countermovement to silence his ideas 
also gathered steam. This movement was spearheaded by the influential 
Delhi scholar and aristocrat Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī. 

Khayrabadi, twenty years younger than Ismā īl, is an extremely im- 
portant figure in the history of South Asian Islam whose thought has re- 
ceived far too little attention from Western scholars. A native of the town 
of Khayrābād in northern India, Khayrabadi is most vividly remembered 
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today for his political activities against the British, for which he was 
charged with treason and exiled from India to the Andaman Islands, in 
what is today the country of Myanmar. He died there in 1861 after spend- 
ing close to two years in prison. During his imprisonment, Khayrābādī 
wrote his memoir in exquisite Arabic, much of it in rhyming prose, later 
titled The Indian Rebellion (Al-Thawra al-Hindīya). This book contains 
fascinating insights into not only Khayrābādī's career but also the broader 
Indian political milieu of this decisive era.?? The first words with which 
Khayrābādī launched this text poignantly reveal his melancholic resig- 
nation, in the final days of a life of imprisonment and defeat under the 
unforgiving yoke of colonial power. “This book of mine,” he wrote, “is a 
book written by a lost heartbroken prisoner, wistful for what has left 
him, suffering from every harrowing pain, incapacitated to bear one bit 
more tribulation, longingly expectant of some relief from his Lord” (Fa- 
inna kitābī hadha kitāb asir kasīr khasīr, ‘ala mā fata min-hu hasir, mub- 
tala bi-kull ‘asir lā yutaq wa law fi an yasir, muntazir li-faraj ‘ala rab- 
bihi yasīr).” 

Intellectually, Khayrābādī is most well known for his writings on Is- 
lamic philosophy and on logic, and for his massive output of Arabic po- 
etry. He is said to have penned close to four thousand Arabic poems. 
Khayrābādī also boasted a diverse and widespread network of students 
not only from all over India but also from Central Asia, Iran, and the 
Arab Middle East. The scholarly hub of the Khayrābādī school of thought 
was centered in North India, especially the towns of Khayrābād, Badā- 
yūn, Rāmpūr, and Sāharanpūr. A distinctive feature of the Khayrābādī 
intellectual temperament, shaped most decisively by Fazl-i Hagg and his 
luminary father and teacher Fazl-i Imam Khayrabadi (d. 1829), was its 
focus on nonrevealed rationalist disciplines such as logic and philosophy. 
The elder Khayrābādī, who had also established a leading seminary in 
Delhi, was the author (among other important texts) of the popular text- 
book in logic The Ladder (Mirgāt). Similarly, Fazl-i Hagg composed the 
widely read text of logic The Gift of Contentment (Al-Hadiya al-Sa 'dīya), 
among other prominent texts and commentaries on the works of his father 
and other major exponents of the rationalist disciplines.?? 

The Khayrabadian intellectual legacy was carried forward by Fazl-i 
Haqq’s students, most notably his prolific son ‘Abdul Haqq Khayrabadi 
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(d. 1899) and the son of his bosom friend and intellectual companion 
Fazl-i Rasūl Badāyūnī (d. 1872), ‘Abdul Qadir Badāyūnī (d. 1901). The 
Khayrābādīs were well aware of their indubitable scholarly stature in 
South Asia and beyond, and hardly shy of embracing it. For instance, 
once a certain Maulvī Ikrāmullah Shahābī asked ‘Abdul Haqq Khayra- 
bādī: “Brother, how many scholars in human history can be counted as 
among the sages [hakim]?” ‘Abdul Haqq confidently replied, “There are 
three and a half sages in the world: first the original teacher Aristotle, 
next the second master [the famous tenth-century Muslim philosopher] 
al-Farābī (d. 951), third my father Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī, and the re- 
maining half yours truly.”>' ‘Abdul Haqq’s triumphant claim is certainly 
debatable. But it is difficult to not appreciate the impact of the Khayra- 
bādī clan’s scholarly output, especially Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī's (hence- 
forth the intended referent to Khayrābādī). Indeed, a measure of his 
prominence in the intellectual history of South Asian Islam can be dis- 
cerned from the fact that even in biographical dictionaries less partisan 
to his thought, such as ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Hasanī's (d. 1922) well-known 
Nuzhat al-Khawatir, he is described as “the foremost scholar of Arabic, 
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philosophy, and logic of his era. 


The Triad of Āzūrda, Khayrābādī, and Badāyūnī 


Other than his students and family members, two other scholars intimately 
connected to Khayrabadi and to the Khayrābādī school of thought were 
Mufti Sadruddin Azurda (d. 1868) and Fazl-i Rasūl Badāyūnī. Khay- 
rābādī and Badāyūnī were only a year apart and were about a decade 
younger than Azurda. The three men held much in common. They shared 
a passion for poetry and the rationalist disciplines, were at some point 
employed by the British, eagerly participated in the 1857 rebellion, and 
had a common teacher in Fazl-i Imam Khayrabadi.? In addition, Badā- 
yüni shared with Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi an intense antipathy toward 
Isma‘Tl. While the industry of anti-Isma'1l polemics and rebuttals boasted 
many names, Badāyūnī and Khayrabadi were perhaps its foremost pro- 
ducers. A practicing physician as well as a scholar, Badaytint showed 
such polemical prowess that it earned him the title "God's Slithering 
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Sword” (sayf Allah al-maslūl), a title also often attached to the Prophet’s 
cousin and son-in-law ‘Alī ibn Abt Talib.*4 Badāyūnī authored some 
of the most devastating rebuttals against Isma‘1l, including Muham- 
madan Thunders for Decimating the Satans of Najd (Al-Bawarig al- 
Muhammadiya li-Rajm al-Shayātin al-Najdiya), A Conclusive Victory for 
the Intercession of the Intercessors (Al-Fawz al-Mubin bi Shafā 'at al- 
Shafi īn), The Colossal Slithering Sword against the Enemies of the Pious 
Authorities (Sayf al-Jabbār al-Maslūl ‘ala a‘da’ al-Abrar), Confirming 
Truth and Falsifying Falsehood (Ihgāg al-Hagg wa Ibtāl al-Batil), and 
The Decisive Refutation (Al-Mu 'tagad al-Muntaqad );? all were com- 
posed in Persian except the last, which was in Arabic.** 

These texts, like the work of Khayrabadi that is analyzed in this 
chapter, took up themes such as prophetic intercession, the finality of the 
Prophet, and the Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown. Indeed, their lines 
of attack frequently intersected, and Badāyūnī often drew on and cited 
Khayrabadr's texts. I will not have the opportunity to conduct a detailed 
examination of Badāyūnī's scholarly corpus. But given his importance 
to the early nineteenth-century intellectual landscape, I here summarize 
five major discursive goals and strategies that run through his polemical 
work. These are (1) framing Ismā'īl and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhāb 
as part of a common transnational conspiracy against traditionalist Sunnī 
Hanafi normativity, (2) establishing anti-Isma'il South Asian scholars 
like Badayüni himself and Khayrabadi as intimate colleagues and col- 
laborators with the Ottoman Hanafi scholars in Arabia, (3) dissociating 
Ismāīl from the intellectual lineage of the Wali Ullah family by present- 
ing his reform agenda as contrary to the thought of Walt Ullah and his 
sons, (4) liberally mobilizing proof texts from the Qur'an and the Hadith 
as a way to dispel the notion that the Badāyūnī/Khayrābādī school of 
thought was too reliant on arcane rationalist sources and arguments, and 
(5) casting Isma'1l as a modern Mu'tazilī opposed to avenues of prophetic 
exaltation such as intercession.? These moves and strategies, especially 
the first three, were repeated abundantly by Ahmad Raza Khan in the 
late nineteenth-century context, as I will discuss in some detail in chap- 
ters 9, 10, and 11. Thus, in the arena of polemical warfare, Khàn was in 
many ways an intellectual heir to Badāyūnī. It is consequently of no sur- 
prise that Khàn also composed an important commentary on what was 
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arguably Badāyūnī's most significant polemical text, The Decisive Refu- 
tation (Al-Mu 'taqad al-Muntaqad),** entitled An Authoritative and Cor- 
roborated Foundation for Eternal Salvation (Al-Mu ‘tamad al-Mustanad 
Bina’ Nijat al-Abad). 

In slight contrast to Badāyūnī's incontrovertible polemical creden- 
tials and massive output, the record on Azurda’s attitude toward Isma ‘Tl is 
much more ambiguous. For instance, while Azurda was among the signa- 
tories to Khayrabadr's legal opinion declaring Ismā'īl an unbeliever, he 
nonetheless wrote in Isma‘Tl’s favor on the sensitive issue of God's ca- 
pacity to create a second Muhammad.? And apparently, Khayrabadr's ani- 
mosity toward Ismā T1 is said to have greatly perturbed Azurda, prompt- 
ing him to often criticize and disagree with his close friend’s handling of 
the issue. But Azurda could also be quite critical of Ismā'īl”s harsh rhet- 
oric, even while agreeing with him on certain contentious questions, 
suggesting that Āzūrda was ultimately interested in reducing the polemi- 
cal heat emanating from Delhi. 


Patrolling the Boundaries of Thinkability: The Khayrabadian Response 


Returning to Khayrābādī, in the context of this chapter, an important 
element of his biography relates to his economic background as an 
affluent aristocrat in nineteenth-century Delhi. Khayrābādī hailed from a 
family with deep ties and affinities to the Mughal nobility in India. In 
fact, just like his father, Fazl-i Imam Khayrabadi, he actively served as a 
high-ranking official in the Mughal court. Moreover, even after the fall 
of the Mughal Empire, Khayrabadi continued to work as an influential 
bureaucrat in the British Empire, until he was eventually charged with 
treason and deported from India by the British. In fact, Khayrābādī was 
so highly regarded among colonial administrators that on his request 
the British resident officer in Delhi banned Shah Muhammad Isma‘il 
from delivering sermons at the Jami* mosque. Khayrabadr's request was 
granted after he argued that Ismā'īl's sermons posed an imminent threat 
to communal peace and harmony in Delhi. This ban lasted forty days. 
The historiography is murky on the question of how Khayrabadr's previ- 
ously close relations with the British so rapidly deteriorated that he was 
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declared an enemy of the state and imprisoned in exile until death. His 
allegedly central role in orchestrating the Indian Mutiny of 1857 seems 
to have been a major catalyst in this reversal of relations.^? 

Khayrabadr's aristocratic background is well documented in the bi- 
ographical literature connected to his life. For example, as a young boy, 
when Khayrabadi used to go for his Hadith classes at the house of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, his later nemesis Isma'il's uncle, he would always travel 
on an elephant, escorted by a servant especially designated for this task. 
This servant was responsible for protecting young Khayrābādī from the 
sun by holding an umbrella over his head. His opponents would later in- 
voke Khayrabadr's elite background to delegitimize his pietistic creden- 
tials. For example, in Nuzhat al-Khawatir, he is said to have "displayed 
the comportment of monarchs, not of religious scholars” (Kana zay- 
yuhu zayy al-umará' din al-'ulamā').*! Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and 
Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi lived in the same urban intellectual milieu of 
early nineteenth-century Delhi. In fact, as just mentioned, Isma‘Il’s illus- 
trious uncle Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and his younger uncle Shah ‘Abdul Qadir 
(whom we met in chapter 2) were Khayrābādī's primary Hadith teachers. 

However, despite the overlap in the networks of scholarship that 
these thinkers belonged to, their social imaginaries were sharply opposed. 
Khayrābādī found Isma‘il’s theological program at once coarse and sub- 
versive. In his view, under the pretense of defending divine sovereignty, 
Ismā'īl was inventing a new tradition that demeaned the Prophet. What 
Khayrabadi found most threatening about Isma‘Il’s agenda of reform was 
the way it opened the possibility of imagining a moral order that disre- 
garded previously unassailable ranks, distinctions, and privileges. For 
Khayrabadi, if the masses were lured into imagining a world that disre- 
spected hierarchies or that refused to situate the Prophet at its cosmic cen- 
ter, the very foundations of tradition would crumble. 

At the heart of the controversy generated by Ismā'īl was the way he 
challenged the horizons of thinkability. Once it became thinkable that 
God might well create a million new Muhammads or that he might con- 
travene his own promise, the logic of tradition was bound to unravel. For 
instance, consider the fascinating diagnosis of Khayrābādī's contempo- 
rary hagiographer Asid al-Haqq Badāyūnī (not to be confused with 
Khayrābādī's contemporary Fazl-i Rasūl Badāyūnī) that Isma‘il’s slan- 
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derously nonchalant attitude toward prophets, saints, and other pious 
figures paved the way for the later “[Ahmadi] rejection of the Prophet’s 
finality” (inkar-i khatm-i nubūwwat ki rah hamwār hu ī).? Thus, to 
Badāyūnī and many of Khayrabadr's other followers, Ismā'īl was a proto- 
Ahmadi, someone who generated the conditions that made a claimant to 
prophecy like Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (d. 1908) possible.*? For Khayrābādī 
himself, Ismā'īl”s cardinal sin was his assumption that prophetic cha- 
risma and divine sovereignty were separable. In Khayrābādī's view, the 
figure of the Prophet and that of God were part of a common cosmologi- 
cal program. Therefore, any attempt to uncouple the Prophet from the po- 
litical economy of salvation could only invite chaos. 

The textual time line and sequence of Khayrābādī's discursive skir- 
mish with Isma‘il went as follows. After the publication of Taqwiyat al- 
Iman in 1825, Khayrābādī published a very brief rebuttal in Persian ti- 
tled “Treatise of Objections against Tagwīyat al-Īmān” (Tagrīr-i i 'tirāzāt 
bar Taqwiyat al-Īmān). This text of only a few pages focused on the issue 
of God's capacity to produce a second Muhammad, refuting Isma‘Tl’s 
claim that “God may well create a million new Muhammads.” In re- 
sponse, Ismā'īl composed Yak Roza (One day), which I discussed a bit 
earlier in chapter three. Following that, Khayrābādī authored a detailed 
refutation of both Tagwīyat al-Imàn and Yak Roza, again in Persian, ti- 
tled The Definitive Opinion on the Falsity of Unbelief (Tahqiq al-Fatwā fī 
Ibtāl al-Tughwa), a close reading of which informs the bulk of my analysis 
in what follows.“ All this happened in the turbulent year of 1825, only a 
few months before Isma‘Il’s military campaign against the Sikhs that 
ended his life, thus effecting an involuntarily compelled cease-fire to 
this short but intense dispute. Khayrābādī registered the intensity of his 
contempt and displeasure toward Isma*1l and his theology from the very 
beginning of The Definitive Opinion: 


His [Ismā'īl”s] extravagant and superfluous words are all pervaded by the 
most insidious lies and the most warped idiosyncrasies. His entire dis- 
course bears no hint of having encountered truth and honesty [/n kalam- 
i là tā 'il az akazib-i agāwīl wa a 'ajib-i abāfīl hargiz az rāstī masāsay wa 
bi sidq iltibasay na dàrad]. While describing the types of intercession, he 
has committed numerous abominations. In direct contradiction to the 
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consensus of both modern and premodern luminaries of the tradition, he 
has undermined the exalted status of the most noble of all nobility, the 
Prophet Muhammad. In doing so, he has sold the sanctity of his faith 
and planted the seed of discord and misguidance in the hearts of the ig- 
norant masses.^? 


Khayrabadi accused Ismāīl of insulting the Prophet, saints, and an- 
gels, and judged him as “an unbeliever who deserved to be put to death" 
(235). In what follows, I examine how Khayrabadi arrives at this dramatic 
judgment. By analyzing his refutation of Ismā'īl”s views on prophetic in- 
tercession and on God's capacity to lie or create another Muhammad, I 
aim to describe a competing political theology in early nineteenth-century 
Indian Muslim thought. 


Love as the Marker of Exception 


Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadr's discourse on intercession was marked by four 
key elements: (1) establishing God's relationship with the Prophet as one 
characterized by exceptional love and proximity; (2) presenting an ex- 
tremely loving, generous, and authorial Prophet who continually sought 
to intercede on behalf of sinful subjects to redeem them of their sins; (3) 
arguing for a decisively hierarchical intercession model with clear and 
non-negotiable boundaries between Prophets, saints, and the common 
folk with respect to their stature in God's court; and (4) refuting Isma‘il’s 
claim in Zaqwiyat al-Īmān that the only type of intercession operative in 
God's court was that of intercession by permission (s/afā ‘at bi 'l idhn). 
Khayrābādī's central charge against Isma'il was that the latter had 
undermined the exceptionality of prophetic charisma. The status and 
privilege that God had conferred on the Prophet, Khayrabadi contended, 
was radically exceptional. No other entity was as privileged as the Prophet 
(Subhanahu an janāb rà beh fazl wa karamat ikhtisas bakhshid kasay 
digar rà az khalq) (283). More crucially, the exceptionality of the Prophet’s 
status was affirmed by his unrivaled capacity for intercession. The 
Prophet's capacity to intercede on behalf of sinners distinguished him 
from all other beings and authorized his status as the most exceptional of 
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all beings. Intercession was the mechanism of establishing the Prophet’s 
exceptionality. It was the exception that made the Prophet exceptional. 

Khayrābādī further argued that intercession was the primary discur- 
sive site that ensured the continuity of prophetic charisma in the after- 
world. In other words, the esteem attached to the office of prophecy in 
the temporal world was carried forward in the afterworld through the gift 
of intercession. In assembling this argument, Khayrabadi cited the promi- 
nent thirteenth-century Qur'an exegete ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Umar al-Baydawi 
(d. 1286), who said that “esteem in this world is prophecy, and esteem 
in the afterworld is intercession” (Al-wajaha fi-l-dunyā al-nubūwwa wa 
fi-l-akhira al-shafā 'a).** 

In fact, Khayrābādī continued, the Prophet’s status in the afterworld 
would be even higher than it was in the temporal world. On the Day of 
Judgment, he would be rewarded for his exemplary conduct and obedi- 
ence to God with the capacity to intercede for his community. Interces- 
sion was the reward and gift for prophetic experience; it both rewarded 
and confirmed the sanctity of prophecy. In other words, for Khayrabadi, 
the gift of intercession was intrinsically bound up with the institution of 
prophecy. Intercession enabled the perpetuity of prophetic charisma in 
the afterworld. As a corollary, any attempt to compromise the Prophet’s 
capacity to intercede was a direct assault on the very logic of prophecy. 
That is why Isma‘1l’s discourse on intercession was anathematic to 
Khayrābādī. 

In addition, Khayrābādī found Isma‘il’s hyperbolic rhetoric particu- 
larly problematic. He argued that Isma‘Il’s provocative statements were 
hardly relevant to the latter's supposed argument about the primacy of 
divine sovereignty. For instance, the statement about God's capacity “to 
create a million new Muhammads" was an unnecessary provocation 
with no substantive relationship to the restoration of divine sovereignty. 

“Suppose,” Khayrābādī explained, “that a king is completely sub- 
servient to a minister or vizier in the workings of his kingdom. The king 
does whatever that minister tells him to do. Now in order to restore this 
king's sovereignty, it makes no sense to say that he may well make a 
million new ministers, or that he may turn the masses into ministers. How 
does that at all resolve the problem of the minister's interference in the 
king’s governance over his kingdom?" (332). All that Ismāīl needed to 
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say, Khayrābādī advised, was that “there is no possibility of any interfer- 
ence in God's domain of sovereignty" (Bayastay guft keh kasay rà dar 
karkhanijat-i ilāhī mudakhalat hichgüneh nist) (333). Yet instead of put- 
ting forward this simple proposition, Ismā'īl had resorted to playing 
rhetorical games that did nothing to advance his argument and that in- 
sulted the Prophet in the process. This was at once a show of poor judg- 
ment and poor etiquette. 

Apart from what he saw as Isma‘Tl’s penchant for unhelpful rhetori- 
cal flourishes, Khayrābādī repudiated him for ignoring the significance 
of love to the conceptual architecture of God’s relationship with the 
Prophet. The centerpiece of Khayrabadr's theology was an intense lover- 
beloved relationship between God and the Prophet. Satisfying the de- 
mands of one's beloved, he argued, was an essential requirement for a 
relationship based on love to succeed and thrive. Therefore, just as a true 
lover would never do or say anything that would hurt, disappoint, or dis- 
respect his beloved, God also took great care in ensuring the satisfaction 
of his most beloved subject, the Prophet. 

Moreover, for a relationship of love to survive, it was necessary for 
the lover to accept his beloved's petitions advanced on someone else's 
behalf. Therefore, in sharp contrast to Ismā'īl, Khayrābādī unreservedly 
permitted the operation of intercession based on high esteem (wajahat) 
and love (muhabbat) in God's court. Since God had declared the Prophet 
as his most beloved subject, he would always follow through on the lat- 
ter's petitions on behalf of sinful people. In emphasizing the intense prox- 
imity that marked God's relationship to those he loved, Khayrābādī 
quoted the famous Hadith Oudsī “When I make a beloved of someone, I 
become the ears through which he hears, the eyes through which he sees, 
the feet with which he walks, and the tongue with which he speaks."^ 
What is remarkable about this text is the way it emphasizes the embodied 
force of love. God's love for his beloved is not simply a cognitive state; 
rather, that love colonizes the senses, infusing every faculty of the be- 
loved's being. Thus, for Khayrabadi, the Hadith Oudsī not only estab- 
lished beyond doubt the extremely elevated status of God's beloveds but 
also amplified his broader argument about the embodied intimacy and 
inseparability of divine and prophetic ontologies. Moreover, Khayrabadi 
emphasized that the politics of love in God’s court was neither demo- 
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cratic nor egalitarian (Subhanahu āfrīdagān-i khud rā bimarātib-i mu- 
tafawata wa madarij-i mutabā ‘ada āfrīda) (268). Instead, the framework 
of his dispensation of love and standing to all entities was unabashedly 
and meticulously hierarchical; each of God’s beloveds had a distinct and 
clearly marked position and status (Har yakay az mugarrabān-i bargah-i 
khud ‘ala qadar-i tafawut-i darajatihim wa ‘ala hasb-i maratibihim 
manzilatay wa makanatay bakhshida) (268). The efficacy of someone’s 
intercession depended on the rank and position he held in God’s court. 
To be more accurate, the capacity to intercede demonstrated God’s love 
for the intercessor. 


Love, Power, Distinction 


In Khayrabadt’s imaginary, love was inseparable from power. Love au- 
thorized distinction. Love determined the hierarchy of salvific authority. 
Intercession in turn was the gift of love, a gift that signaled the rank of an 
entity in relation to others. Therefore, the supplications and petitions of 
prophets and pious saints were more likely to be answered than those of 
common folk and sinful people. Khayrābādī authorized this hierarchical 
arrangement of salvific power by citing the Qur'anic verse “Those apos- 
tles we endowed with gifts, some above others: to one of them God 
spoke; others he raised to degrees [of honor].”*% 

Khayrabadi agreed with Isma‘il that the sovereignty of the divine 
was absolute, exclusive, and unalterable. Furthermore, all beings, whether 
humans, angels, prophets, illiterates, kings, or slaves, were equally obli- 
gated to demonstrate their complete subordination (bandagī) to God. 
There was no disagreement on that foundational covenant. However, 
Khayrābādī was equally emphatic in pointing out that there was no con- 
tradiction between the absoluteness of divine sovereignty and the care- 
fully calibrated hierarchy according to which God had ordered his cre- 
ation. Each entity in God's court had been assigned a specified status 
(mansab) and degree of exaltedness. 

He explained that while some entities were given proximity and 
honor, others were shunned as rejected, lost, or misguided. The degree 
of esteem and authority accorded entities in God's court corresponded 
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with their stature. A beloved of the divine could never occupy the same 
stature as a rejected one, and so on. Concomitantly, the effectiveness of 
the petition of intercessors on behalf of sinners also corresponded with 
their stature and with the intensity of God’s love for them. Put differ- 
ently, an intercessor’s capacity to intercede depended on his or her posi- 
tion in the bureaucracy of divine love. Moreover, and this was the most 
important point, God’s acceptance of intercession affirmed that position 
(263-65). 

Forgiving a sinner for crimes was only an apparent function of inter- 
cession. More crucially, the practice of intercession reinforced the distin- 
guished status occupied by God's beloveds. As Khayrābādī put it, “The 
acceptance of an intercession is among the effects of love [āsār-i 
muhabbat]” (334). And in support of his point he quoted the couplet: 
“Someone asked a lover: Which is better? Union with the beloved or 
separation? / The lover replied: whatever pleases the beloved” (Bi gufta 
wasal bah ya hajar az dist / Bi gufta har cheh mayl-i khātir-i ust) (288). 

In the divine politics of love, no entity, Khayrabadi claimed, occu- 
pied a more noble, exalted, and authorial status than the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. As he wrote, “On the Day of Judgment, no one will be allowed 
to speak [intercede] in God’s court except prophets” (275). In contrast to 
Ismā'īl, who found the attachment of extraordinary intercessory capaci- 
ties to the Prophet a threat to divine sovereignty, for Khayrabadi divine 
sovereignty and prophetic exceptionality were mutually constitutive.” 

In fact, Khayrabadi declared that demonstrating one’s love for the 
Prophet was a necessary condition for having faith. “A faithful Muslim,” 
as he put it, citing a well-known Hadith, “must consider the Prophet more 
beloved than his own self, father, son, and the rest of humanity” (400). 
Moreover, for Khayrābādī, there was no tension between divine and 
prophetic authority. It was precisely by affirming the cosmic qualities of 
the Prophet that a subject enacted subordination to the divine. This view, 
Khayrabadi argued, was clearly stated in the Qur'an when God said to the 
Prophet, “Verily, those who pledge their allegiance to you pledge their al- 
legiance to me. The hand of God is over their hands.”°° Khayrābādī also 
cited a number of Hadith that for him incontrovertibly demonstrated the 
Prophet’s exalted status: for example, “When angels roam around the 
world, they most frequently visit houses where people called Muhammad 
live. This gesture is meant as a show of reverence for Muhammad’s ma- 
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jestic authority" (295) and “On the Day of Judgment, the Prophet will be 
occupied with nothing other than interceding on behalf of his people. 
While all the other prophets will worry for their own fate and cry ‘My- 
self, myself” [Nafst, nafsi], the Prophet will cry only, ‘My community, my 
community’ [Ummati, ummati]” (322). 

Perhaps most illustrative of how Khayrabadi imagined the interac- 
tion of divine and prophetic authority was his narration of the following 
prophetic report: 


On the Day of Judgment, while all the other prophets will be seated at 
their respective pulpits [manābir], I will be standing at the most elevated 
part of God’s court. God will ask me, “Oh my beloved, what do you 
want me to do with your community [Mā turid an asna' bi-ummatik]?” 
I will reply, “Oh God, account for them quickly.” Then they [the Muslim 
community] will be brought in and accounted for. Some of them will go 
to heaven because of God’s mercy and some of them because of my in- 
tercession. (32728) 


Also notice the comprehensiveness of the Prophet’s care for his commu- 
nity’s salvation as communicated in this report: “On the Day of Judg- 
ment I will tirelessly intercede on behalf of my community, even for 
those who were otherwise destined to go to hell, to the degree that the 
doorman of hell will say to me, you did not allow anyone in your com- 
munity to taste the wrath of God’s anger” (328). 

To sum up, the two main arguments that undergirded Khayrābādī's 
discussion on intercession were: (1) God always accepts Muhammad’s 
petitions on behalf of sinners because of the latter’s status as the most 
beloved and exalted member of his court, and (2) the Prophet will work 
incessantly on the Day of Judgment to ensure that whoever seeks his in- 
tercession is granted forgiveness and a place in heaven. 


Distinguishing a Petition from a Command 
Khayrabadi’s model of intercession raises an obvious question: If God 


always heeds the petitions of his beloved (the Prophet), then what are we 
to make of God’s own sovereignty in managing the affairs of his court? 
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In other words, if God never rejects the petitions advanced by the Prophet, 
then what is the nature of God’s own legislative authority? Khayrābādī 
addressed these potential doubts by drawing on and emphasizing the 
distinction between a petition (sifarish) and a command (tahakkum). 
“Every thinking person and imbecile knows that a petition and a com- 
mand are two different things: there is no compulsion in [the acceptance 
of] a petition” (Har āgil wa nādān mi danad keh sifārish digar ast wa 
tahakkum digar. Dar sifārish tahakkum na mī bashad ) (264), Khayrābādī 
explained, with a tinge of disdain for the fact that he had been pulled into 
making such an obvious point. God’s acceptance of a petition does not 
imply that an agent other than him possesses any authority over his king- 
dom. God responds favorably to the petitions of those close and beloved 
to him to reinforce their esteemed status in his court. However, the deci- 
sion to accept or reject a petition remains strictly his personal preroga- 
tive. In short, God accepts his beloveds’ petitions not under compulsion 
or duress but out of love (263-70). 

Here Khayrābādī trod a slippery slope while negotiating the inter- 
play of divine and prophetic authority. On the one hand, God is the ulti- 
mate sovereign over his kingdom who does not take orders from anyone. 
On the other hand, the Prophet enjoys such an elevated and authorial sta- 
tus in God’s court that his petitions are never rejected. Does this risk the 
confusion of divine and prophetic authority? In Khayrabadr's view, no, it 
does not. The key variable that allowed him to separate these two modali- 
ties of authority was that of causation. God accepts a petition not out of 
any fear or duress but out of his love for the petitioner. 

Khayrābādī further reasoned that if it were duress that caused God 
to accept petitions, then he could not be said to have any sovereignty 
over his kingdom to begin with. In that situation, God would be akin to a 
powerless monarch who was only a ruler in appearance. In reality, it 
would be his ministers who effectively controlled all the workings of his 
kingdom. Such a politically castrated monarch would acquiesce to what- 
ever his associates told him to do. He would be fearful that not obliging 
their demands would result in his losing his already tenuous grip on 
power. Since such a king would effectively be subservient to his minis- 
ters, his acceptance of a petition would represent a form of obedience 
and reverence, not intercession (Farmānbardārī wa ita ‘at ast na qubül-i 
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shafā 'at) (264). This kind of a situation, Khayrābādī argued, could never 
exist in God’s court. 

Khayrābādī chastised Ismā'īl precisely for not taking into account 
this crucial distinction between a request and a command. A request for 
intercession and outright coercion are two completely separate things, he 
explained. It is not fear but the desire to honor and affirm the exalted sta- 
tus of a beloved that drives a sovereign’s decision to accept an interces- 
sor’s request. What Isma‘il failed to understand, Khayrābādī argued, is 
that love can serve as the exclusive cause for the acceptance of interces- 
sion, independent of any coercion or duress. Khayrabadi was particularly 
critical of Ismā'īl for undermining the liberating capacity of prophetic 
munificence and for spreading among the masses the poison of hopeless- 
ness. As he wrote, rather poignantly, “This man [Isma‘il] has equated 
hope in prophetic mercy with sinfulness. He has turned those who hope 
for the Prophet’s intercession into disobedient sinners. But in fact, it is he 
who is wrong and who has wronged himself. . .. Whoever has no hope in 
intercession, may he stay hopeless!” (/n gā'il umidwari rā beh farā- 
moshkārī nāmīda, bà gunāhgārān-i bay-tà ‘at unīdwārān-i shafā ‘at rā bi 
ghalatkari nisbat kardeh, khud dar ghalat wa taghlit uftādeh. ... Har keh 
az shafā 'at nawmīd [nà-umid] bashad nawmid mānad) (330). 

Khayrabadi also took Isma‘1l to task for completely misrepresent- 
ing the concept of intercession by permission. Remember, Ismā'īl had 
described intercession by permission as the situation in which the king, 
prior to receiving a request for intercession, had already decided to par- 
don the criminal. Intercession only served to reinforce this original incli- 
nation; it did not cause the king’s decision. Khayrābādī took serious ex- 
ception to this logic. He argued that for intercession to not be useless and 
superfluous, it had to be the immediate cause for a criminal’s exoneration 
(335). According to Khayrābādī, Isma‘1l’s contention that intercession by 
permission worked only if the king had already decided to pardon a crim- 
inal rendered the very idea of intercession meaningless (Dar in sürat 
shafā 'at laghw wa baykār ast). Of what good was intercession, he pro- 
tested, if the king had already shown his mercy on a sinner prior to re- 
ceiving a petition for intercession? As he summarized his point, “Inter- 
cession is valid only when it is effective” (335). Khayrābādī summed up 
his assessment of Ismā'īl's scholarly credentials with a less than flattering 
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review: “Either the author is an ignorant fool who is posing as a scholar 
and does not understand the meaning of intercession, or he is a scholar 
exhibiting vast ignorance by inverting the very meaning of an interces- 
sory petition" (Qa il ya jāhil muta 'alim ast keh ma 'nā-yi sifārish dar 
fahm-i à na mi dyad ya 'alim-i mutajahil ast keh ma ‘na-yi sifarish wazh 
gūneh mī namāyad) (330). 

In Schmittian terms, Khayrābādī was a custodian of a monarchical 
social imaginary par excellence. Not only was he a believer in the state 
of exception—the miracle of intercession—but he stipulated it as a 
necessary condition for a commoner to have any chance of absolving his 
sins in God’s court. Khayrābādī explicitly declared that no one would be 
able to attain repentance on the Day of Judgment without seeking Mu- 
hammad’s intercession. Particularly instructive in this context is how 
Khayrābādī's subjectivity and position in society were revealed in the 
way he articulated his argument for the extent of prophetic authority. 
Again, the language of his argument is as critical to my concerns as the 
argument itself. 

The symbolism of Mughal bureaucracy permeated Khayrābādī's 
discourse on intercession. For example, while describing the scene on 
the Day of Judgment, Khayrabadi sketched a vivid image of the Prophet 
sifting through the files (dafatir) of sinners who had requested his inter- 
cession. The Prophet went through all the files himself and granted each 
of his plaintiffs an executive pardon, and in effect a place in heaven. In- 
deed, Khayrābādī's conception of the Prophet as the most exalted officer 
in God’s court was intimately connected to a larger project of safeguard- 
ing a political ethos founded on hierarchies and distinctions. 


Scandalous Provocations: Let the Impossible Remain Impossible 


To complete my analysis of Khayrabadr's refutation, let me turn to and 
briefly highlight key aspects of his rebuttal of Ismā'īl”s twin claims re- 
garding God's capacity to lie (imkan-i kizb) and to produce a second Mu- 
hammad (imkān-i nazir). Remember, Ismā‘Tl’s position in this context, 
as I detailed in chapter three, was that while these occurrences would 
never happen, and were hence indirectly impossible (mumtana ' bi'l 
ghayr), they were not essentially impossible (mumtana ' bi’l dhat). God 
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did not lie and would never create another Muhammad, but he might 
well do so if he so wished; potentiality would never pass into actuality. 
Khayrabadi, in contrast, found this position at once logically and nor- 
matively untenable while also morally repugnant and incendiary. For 
Khayrabadi, God’s lying or creating another Muhammad was essentially 
impossible. The possibility of another Muhammad would mean the pos- 
sibility of another Prophet, thus necessitating the falsification of the con- 
clusive text of the Qur'an (152-53). 

This was so because the Qur’an had explicitly and famously stated: 
“Muhammad is not the father of any of your men; he is [rather] God’s 
messenger and the seal of all Prophets.”>! Khayrabadi urged his readers 
and the masses to not take Isma'1l's claims casually. He was not only 
claiming that another entity could share the humanity of Muhammad; that 
claim would not have posed any doctrinal problems and would hardly rep- 
resent a subject of debate. Rather, Khayrābādī reminded sternly, Ismail 
was arguing for the possibility of another entity that shared with Muham- 
mad all of the latter's perfect attributes (awsaf-i kamila), most signifi- 
cantly that of the highest of all perfections: prophethood. 

Khayrabadi also warned his readers to beware of Ismā'īl”s cunning 
sleight of hand in making it seem as if he was only arguing for the poten- 
tiality and not the actuality of another Muhammad. That Isma^il's intent 
and emphasis were on the actuality of another Muhammad’s creation, as 
much as he insisted otherwise, was obvious from the very language he 
had used to make his claims. More specifically, Khayrabadi invited read- 
ers to evaluate for themselves the semantic outcome and focus of the 
Urdu construction “kar dālay” (he may well do so) that Ismā'īl had em- 
ployed while declaring in Taqwiyat al-Imàn that “God may well create a 
million new Muhammads.” This was a fascinating discursive moment in 
which Khayrābādī, while writing himself in Persian, interrogated the se- 
mantic features of Urdu. 

Had Ismā'īl simply intended to mean the potentiality for a second 
Muhammad, Khayrabadi noted, he could have used a phrase to the effect 
of “If so and so wanted, he could do X [kar sakay]" (348). The differ- 
ence between “may well do so" (kar dalay) and “could do so” (kar sakay) 
was that while the latter referred to the capacity or potentiality of under- 
taking an act, the former emphasized the actual execution of an act. The 
phrase “may well do so" emphasizes the agency of the actor to actualize 
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an act, not his or her capacity or potentiality to do so (Ma ‘na “kar dalna”’ 
īlgā -i fi l wa bi wujūd awardan ast nah qurdrat wa tawan bar Gn) (348). 
So, Khayrābādī concluded, if Ismā'īl had wanted to indicate God's ca- 
pacity or potentiality to create a million Muhammads, he would have 
used the verb form kar saknā (could do) and not kar dālnā (may well do) 
(Tarjumah-i qudrat wa tawan dar zabān-i Urdū ‘kar sakna' ast nah ‘kar 
dālnā””) (348). But in Khayrabadt’s view, semantic problems were only 
part of what was wrong with Ismā'īl”s grandly misguided and dangerous 
propositions. 

More seriously, Khayrābādī argued, Isma‘Il’s strategy of mobilizing 
Qur’anic verses to show God’s capacity to bring into existence any ani- 
mate or inanimate entities by just proclaiming “Be!” (Qur’an 3:59; 
36:81-82) was fatally flawed. The central problem with this hermeneuti- 
cal move was that it was inapplicable to the figure of Muhammad. More- 
over, Ismā'īl”s argument was tenable only through an egregiously de- 
contextualized reading of such verses, Khayrābādī insisted. Take, for 
instance, Isma‘Il’s use of the verse “Does not the One [God] who created 
the heavens and earth possess the capacity to create the likes of them? Of 
course, he does! He is the all-knowing Creator. His command is such 
that when he wants something, he just says: ‘Be!’ And it becomes.” 

Ismā'īl”s intellectual failure in citing this verse was that he did not 
consider its audience. The verse, Khayrabadi schooled Isma‘Tl, was in- 
tended as a response to the recalcitrant unbelievers who had denied the 
afterworld and had rejected God’s capacity to bring human bodies and 
bones to life on Judgment Day. They had mockingly asked, as recorded a 
few verses earlier, ““Who could possibly give life to these decrepit bones?” 
(Man yuhyā al- 'izam wa hiya ramim).° The verse in question responded 
to this provocation. If God could bring to life gigantic and supreme enti- 
ties like heaven and earth, how could he not possess the capacity to bring 
back to life tiny and lowly human bodies, bones, and organs? That was 
the intended meaning and emphasis of this verse (Pas madlūl-i in ayat 
tashīh-i qudrat bar i 'ādī-yi abdan wa raf--i istib ‘ad-i munkiran ast) (364). 
The phrase “the likes of them,” Khayrābādī stressed, referred to the frag- 
ile materiality of the human body (Murad az misal dar īnjā misal ast dar 
ajzā 'ay badani.. . misal dar kotāhī wa haqarat ast) (364). Therefore, this 
phrase could not, by any stretch of the imagination, be made to refer to 
the equal of the possessor of all perfections, the Prophet. There was no 
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relationality or vector of comparison between bringing the human body 
back to life and creating the like of the possessor of all human perfec- 
tions (Zikr-i misal dar jamī-i kamālāt az bayān-i hashar-i jismānī wa 
i'āda-i abdān bi-wajhay ta 'allug wa munāsabat na dārad) (364—65). 
Citing a Qur’anic verse that referred to the former and extending its 
meaning to encompass the latter was a work of exegesis unbefitting a 
competent scholar. Such misguided hermeneutical theatrics could only 
be the outcome of Isma'il's peculiar brand of whimsicality, Khayrābādī 
concluded. 

According to Khayrabadr's analysis, a similar absence of interpretive 
imagination was shown in Isma‘Il’s proffering of the following Qur'an 
verse to make his case for God's capacity to create another Muhammad: 
“To God, Jesus is like Adam. He created Jesus from dust, then said to 
him: ‘Be!’ And he became." Just as in his first example, in Khayrābādī's 
view, Ismā'īl was making an inappropriate comparison. The similitude 
between Jesus's and Adam's parentless creation was simply inapplicable 
to the potential case of Muhammad's second becoming. The underlying 
flaw in Isma‘Tl’s argument, Khayrabadi explained, was its failure to take 
into account the different modalities of attributes (awsāf ). Attributes, he 
reminded his readers, were of two kinds (4wsaf bar di güneh ast): those 
that were mutually sharable (mumkin al-ishtirak) and those that could not 
be shared (366). The similitude between the conditions of Adam's and 
Jesus's birth resulted from the first variety of attributes. Adam's parent- 
less birth did not prohibit Jesus from sharing that same attribute. How- 
ever, in contrast, the finality of Muhammad's Prophethood represented an 
attribute the embodiment of which prohibited any other entity from shar- 
ing that attribute. This was where Ismā īl”s analogy and thus his argument 
disastrously failed. 

To make his case worthy of a hearing, Khayrābādī elaborated, Is- 
mā TI had to first demonstrate that all of Prophet Muhammad's attributes 
were of the first kind, available for sharing and replication (Dar sürat-i 
qàbil-i sama ‘at tawanad būd keh in qa’il awwal bi-isbāt rasānad keh 
jamī-i awsāf keh dar zāt-i satūda sifat-i anhazrat . .. mawjūd būdeh and 
az qism-i awwal ya ‘nī mumkin al-ishtirak and) (367). There was an ir- 
resolvable contradiction at work here. If the finality of Muhammad's 
prophethood was available for sharing, it would not be finality. And if that 
finality was indeed exclusive to Muhammad, then there was no possibility 
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of another Muhammad. No matter which direction it swerved, Ismā'īl”s 
argumentative machine was unyieldingly stalled. 


No, God Cannot Lie! 


Precisely such a careless inability to think through conceptual categories 
impaired Ismā'īl”s argument in favor of God's capacity to lie (imkān-i 
kizb), Khayrābādī continued in his indictment. He was particularly in- 
censed by Isma‘1l’s reasoning that if God did not possess the capacity to 
lie, human capacities would exceed divine capacities. What this warped 
logic did not consider, Khayrabadi admonished Isma‘il, was that capaci- 
ties were of two kinds: absolute capacity (qudrat-i kamila), which was 
specific to God, and defective or limited capacities (gudrat-i nāgisa), 
which were associated with God’s creation. The second kind, which in- 
cluded the capacity to perform defective or taboo acts (nugs wa ‘ayb) 
like lying, was infinitely inferior to the first kind (Bi marātib-i ghayr mu- 
tanahiya nāgis ast) (354). These two typologies of capacities were in- 
finitely distant and distinctive. 

Therefore, if humans were capable of a defect like lying and God 
was not, that did not in any way undermine the latter’s sovereign power. 
Neither did it imply that human capacity exceeded divine capacity. For 
that to be so, Khayrabadi again lectured Isma‘il, one would first have to 
prove that human capacities consisted of divine capacities. “Perhaps the 
meaning of ‘excess’ did not cross his [Isma‘Tl’s] mind,” Khayrabadi com- 
mented sarcastically (Shayad ma ‘na-yi lafz-i “ziyadat” bi khayal-i sharif 
naguzasht) (354). All matters of interpretation aside, raising the very 
question of the possibility that God could possess a shamefully defective 
quality like lying, Khayrabadi pointed out, demonstrated the insidious 
workings of Ismā'īl”s mind. “He [Isma‘1l] admits that lying is a shameful 
defect, yet he harbors no qualm about attributing the possibility of lying 
to God. This clearly shows that he is at peace with the possibility of God 
being defective and tainted” (352). In Khayrābādī's assessment, Ismā īl”s 
deliberately derogatory discursive bravado proved beyond doubt that his 
demeaning statements about Prophet Muhammad, other prophets, an- 
gels, and saints were not generated by the passions raised in a heated dis- 
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pute. Rather, such statements clearly reflected what he actually believed 
in. For someone who did not spare even God from the sledgehammer of 
offensive speech, there was nothing extraordinary about his offending 
God’s creation, including the Prophet, Khayrabadi concluded. 


Mind the Language 


Indeed, Khayrabadi was perturbed perhaps less by the content of Is- 
ma‘il’s scandalous provocations than by the language in which he ar- 
gued for those positions and by the potential effect of that language on 
the masses. The question of language was also central to the way Khay- 
rābādī's protest tied back to his political theology. While trying to prove 
that Isma‘Tl’s hypothetical propositions concerning the Prophet in Taq- 
wīyat al-Īmān constituted an affront to the Prophet, Khayrābādī made an 
arresting set of comments. He argued that the determination of whether a 
speech act constituted offense or injury depended not on its veracity or 
lack thereof but on the agent and context of its utterance. In illustrating his 
point, Khayrābādī again turned to the spatial and conceptual space of the 
imperial court. Imagine, he suggested, that a king, in a show of his sover- 
eign power, told an extremely powerful and exalted prime minister in his 
court: “If I so wanted, I could fire you, appoint to your ministry the lowli- 
est of my subjects, throw you in jail, and execute you.” These words, harsh 
as they were, would not constitute an affront to the prime minister because 
they were uttered by the sovereign king. But if an ordinary infantry officer 
said that if the king so wanted, he can do those very things, then that same 
speech act would constitute a form of offense (370). 

Similarly, in the theological realm, verses of the Qur'an that in- 
structed the Prophet to declare his humanity such as “Say: I am human 
like you” (Qur’an 18:110) did not diminish the Prophet’s elevated stature 
(371). Why? Because that instruction came from God. But a mortal mem- 
ber of the Prophet’s community would have no business saying these 
words; doing so would equate to insulting the Prophet. Shooting down a 
possible objection before it arose, Khayrabadi clarified that reciting these 
words from the Qur'an would not count as a form of insult. His reason- 
ing here was interesting. This was so, he argued, because at the moment 
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of reciting the Qur'an, a human being was simply repeating and rehears- 
ing God’s words; the speaker had no ownership over those words and 
hence no responsibility for their content (372). 

But the deliberate composition of sentences like “God may well cre- 
ate a million new Muhammads” blatantly disfigured the protocols of hi- 
erarchy that needed to accompany any discourse about the Prophet. Thus, 
Khayrabadi summed up, Isma‘il had unabashedly insulted and cast as- 
persions on the Prophet. Moreover, he had confused the masses by rais- 
ing obscure theological puzzles that only an expert familiar with con- 
cepts like “essentially impossible” (mumtana‘ bi’l dhāt) or “indirectly 
impossible” (mumtana ‘ bi 'l ghayr) could adequately tackle. For Khayra- 
bādī, even if Isma'1l's arguments had been perfectly sound and valid, air- 
ing them so publicly, beyond the circles of the intellectual elite, could 
only sow chaos and confusion. Curiously, Khayrabadi was profoundly 
perturbed by the accessibility of Taqwryat al-Imàn s language and ex- 
amples and by the book's composition in the vernacular Urdu. As he 
ruefully wondered, “Why did he [Isma‘il] have to write his text in the 
accessible vernacular? And in order to prove God's all-encompassing 
sovereignty, was there no other illustrative example left but the possibil- 
ity of a million other Muhammads?" (445). 

So how would Ismā TI have responded to the charge that he was an of- 
fensive provocateur destroying the religion of the innocent masses? From 
the clues he left us, it is obvious that he took strong exception to such a 
menacing characterization of his reformist discourse and labor. What to 
Khayrabadi was chaos and confusion, to Ismā'īl represented some much- 
needed clarity and precision during a historical moment otherwise charac- 
terized by moral decay and fragmentation. Rather than hiding sensitive 
theological problems from the gaze of the masses in the name of maintain- 
ing etiquette and hierarchical stability, laying such matters bare was a 
much wiser strategy, Ismā'īl argued. In fact, he claimed, not doing so was 
precisely what germinated confusion, puzzlement, and anxiety among the 
masses. On the specific charge that he had insulted the Prophet, Ismāīl re- 
sponded in Yak Roza that reinforcing the Prophet's subservience to God 
does not constitute any form of insult or breach of etiquette, nor can it be 
described as an instance of misguiding the masses. Rather, it is an expres- 
sion of the Prophet's servitude and humanity that is among the most con- 
clusive objectives of the religion" (Tanqis-i anjinab beh nisbat-i hazrat-i 
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Haqq aslan isā 'at-i adab bi-ānjināb wa izlal-i ‘awwam nist balkeh izhar-i 

‘ubudtyat-i ānjināb ast keh az atam magāsid-i din ast).*° To sum up, on the 
question of what counted as offensive speech, Isma‘1l’s and Khayrābādī's 
positions were bound up with competing imaginaries of divine sover- 
eignty, the Prophet’s body and charisma, and the everyday religious lives 
of the masses. In other words, their disagreement over the etiquette of 
speech, much like their broader polemical encounter, was animated by 
competing political theologies. 


Competing Political Theologies 


To be clear, I do not wish to suggest a neat causal relationship between 
Khayrābādī's or for that matter Isma‘1l’s theological and political imagi- 
naries. To the contrary, I am dubious about conceptualizing theology and 
politics as two distinct discursive economies that are readily available 
for the exercise of determining what causes what. Instead, throughout 
this section, I have tried to explore the often-latent imaginaries of the po- 
litical, broadly conceived, that inform arguments focused on such seem- 
ingly theological concepts as divine sovereignty and prophetic authority. 
It is the synchronicity, not the causality, of the theological and the politi- 
cal that I have tried to capture. The polemical moment described in this 
section brought into central view two radically opposed narratives of po- 
litical theology. 

Ismā'īl emphasized the Prophet’s humanity as part of a larger politi- 
cal program that bound the promise of individual freedom to the un- 
yielding affirmation of the radical alterity of divine sovereignty. More- 
over, for him, any crack in the exclusivity of God’s capacity to enact the 
exception would inevitably undermine the exclusivity of his sovereignty. 
In contrast, Khayrābādī considered anathema even the possibility of a 
cosmological hierarchy that did not position the Prophet at its apogee. Fur- 
ther, in his view, the exception was a gift that announced the relative 
privilege enjoyed by an entity in God’s court. The divine gift of interces- 
sion secured the Prophet’s status as the most exalted and venerated being. 
Moreover, that gift ensured the continuity of the Prophet’s charisma in 
the afterworld. 

Therefore, for Khayrābādī, any attempt to steal the Prophet’s gift of 
intercession constituted an intolerable doctrinal breach and irreparably 
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fractured a logic and rationality of tradition held together by prophetic 
exceptionalism. This was the underlying source of alarm that made him 
escalate to anathematizing Isma‘Tl. For both Ismā'īl and Khayrābādī, po- 
litical and theological imaginaries were inextricably intertwined. How- 
ever, the specific trajectories of their political theologies were radically 
opposed. 


Theorizing the Interaction of Colonial Power and Indigenous Reform 
beyond the Rupture/Continuity Binary 


Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī and Shah Muhammad Isma‘il’s dispute over 
prophetic intercession gives us an important snapshot of the sociology 
of sovereignty during early nineteenth-century India. This controversy 
sprang up during a specific conjuncture in the political history of South 
Asia, one marked by the ascendancy of the British and the waning of 
the Mughal Empire. As Carl Schmitt had argued, political and theologi- 
cal imaginaries are always intertwined. The narrative of Western moder- 
nity, he further claimed, was marked by the emergence of a political the- 
ology that shifted the locus of sovereignty to the figure of the modern 
citizen. Moreover, encoded in this new political theology was a discourse 
of rationalism that sought to transcend theological states of exception, 
as the authority to enact the exception was increasingly claimed by the 
modern state. 

But how might the polemical moment described in this section point 
to the limits of Schmitt's theory of political theology? More precisely, 
can this dispute indeed be conceptualized as a competition between a 
newly emerging modern secular consciousness and a traditional social 
imaginary? Should we think of a figure like Ismail as an indigenous re- 
former who through his political theology furthered a modern rationalist 
episteme critical of hierarchies, distinctions, and privileges? Put differ- 
ently, was his drive to outlaw traditions that seemingly threatened divine 
sovereignty an expression of a newly emerging, colonially inspired, Prot- 
estant Islamic modernity in South Asia? There are reasons to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. 

As I previously argued, the ontotheological framework of Isma‘Tl’s 
discourse inextricably connected the enunciation of an Indian Muslim 
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identity with the affirmation of divine sovereignty in the public sphere. 
Therefore, his theology of transcendence was as much about the construc- 
tion of a reformed Indian Muslim subject as it was about God. Isma‘Tl’s ar- 
gument against prophetic intercession did not explicitly call for the culti- 
vation of popular sovereignty in a nationalist sense. However, central to 
his political theology was the promise of a subject who, by affirming the 
radical alterity of divine sovereignty, secured radical proximity to the di- 
vine. This kind of ontotheological political theology seems quite consis- 
tent with Schmitt’s description of a modern notion of sovereignty whereby 
“the will of the people becomes identical to God’s will; it is in the voice of 
the people that God's voice is heard.”>' As scholars of the American evan- 
gelical tradition in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries such as John 
Modem and Michael Warner have argued, the stories of American secular- 
ism and evangelical reform are intimately tied together? 

These authors have shown that the evangelical critique of earlier 
patterns of religiosity was critical to the production of a normative un- 
derstanding of religion privileging inner piety and the immediacy of the 
transcendent. This new conception of religion, in turn, was central to fa- 
cilitating and emphasizing the operation of secularism as a moral and 
political project. This model of interaction between secular power and 
evangelical reform both does and does not work in the case of a reformer 
like Ismā TI. 

On the one hand, the propagation of reformist programs like Is- 
mā'īl”s was indeed indebted to the technological and institutional con- 
ditions inaugurated by the British in nineteenth-century India. The ver- 
nacularization of languages through which Urdu emerged as the lingua 
franca of the Indian Muslim scholarly elite, the expansion of print, the 
efflorescence of commerce and information networks were all develop- 
ments that played an important role in the flourishing of Muslim currents 
of reform such as Ismā'īl”s. For instance, the kind of popularity and cir- 
culation achieved by a text like Taqwiyat al-Imàn would have been 
unimaginable before the technologies of print inaugurated by the Brit- 
ish.? However, with all that said, reading such moments of Muslim re- 
form as a product of British colonial modernity also has limits that are 
useful to point out. 

It is difficult not to discern an apparent affinity between Muslim 
reformist discourses eager to restore divine sovereignty and modern 
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colonial narratives of religion. Both these discursive regimes sought to 
empower the individual subject (or believer) through the promise of ac- 
cessing a transcendent truth (divine or otherwise) without recourse to hi- 
erarchies. They were both invested in securing the immediacy of the 
transcendent. However, this apparent affinity does not always translate 
into a relationship of imposition and reaction. 

While indebted to the emerging conditions of colonial power, the 
specific trajectory and modality of Isma‘Il’s reform project do not fit the 
paradigm of Protestant Islam very well. This point can be usefully fleshed 
out in conversation with the case of other religious reform movements in 
South Asia that are often theorized as products of a modern colonial epis- 
teme. Perhaps the most sophisticated example of such an argument is 
found in the work of Arvind Mandair on Sikh reformist thought in colo- 
nial India. My objective in what follows is not to disagree with Man- 
dair's argument; to the contrary, I find his analysis profoundly convinc- 
ing. Rather, by engaging his conceptualization of Sikh reformist thought, 
I hope to highlight subtle, yet critical differences in the texture of the en- 
counter with colonial power of varied instantiations of religious reform 
in South Asia. 

To paraphrase a complex analysis, Mandair argued that Sikh reform 
movements like the Singh Sabha (established in 1873) strove to present 
Sikhism as a monotheistic world religion with a clearly articulated theol- 
ogy. They did so in response to and in imitation of a colonial knowledge 
regime that deemed the absence of a divine sovereign in a tradition as a 
lack. Overcoming this lack was a prerequisite to gaining entry into the 
world religions club. In their quest to overcome this lack, the Singh Sabha 
reformers translated and reconfigured the Sikh path (the Sikhī) into the 
modern religion of Sikhism centered on the figure of a sovereign God. 
Mandair called this process “religion-making,” meaning the appropriation 
of a dominant and prior colonial idiom to refashion one's tradition in a 
manner that conforms to that dominant idiom's expectation of what counts 
as religion. While offering entry into the global world religions matrix, 
shaped in the image of the West and Christianity, “religion-making” also 
forecloses the ambiguities and possibilities offered by a tradition's pre- 
colonial heritage.! The most crucial aspect of Mandair's argument to my 
meditation here is the way he presents the hierarchy of power through 
which thought travels from the colonizer to the colonized: “It is possible 
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to reconstruct the colonizer/colonized relation in terms of a hierarchical 
differentiation between the colonizer’s idiom (or the ‘first idiom’) and 
the idioms that come to be articulated by the colonized through inter- 
action with the colonizer. The first idiom is provided by the British. It 
comprises the institutions, concepts, language, and intellectual heri- 
tage of the colonizer—not to mention the terms of their critique of na- 
tive traditions, given through Indological, ethnographic, and mission- 
ary literature.” 

According to this hierarchical schema, it was through the imposition 
of the colonial idiom that the intellectual horizons and reformist programs 
of the indigenous scholarly elite came to be imagined and articulated. One 
finds similar processes of the colonial rationalization of indigenous reli- 
gion in the programs of other late nineteenth-century South Asian reform 
movements. Though these are disparate in their goals and orientation, one 
may mention here the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Aligarh School, 
and Sinhalese Buddhist reformers, for whom Gananath Obeyesekere 
coined the famous term “Protestant Buddhism."? 

Despite their apparent convergence, the case of IsmāTI is rather dif- 
ferent from these reformist currents. Isma‘1l lived a few decades before 
the late nineteenth century when many of these reformist streams flour- 
ished. But also, his formative training contrasted significantly from that 
of the pioneers of these movements, who were either well immersed in 
the colonial milieu or educated at Anglo-vernacular institutions. There is 
no evidence to suggest that Ismā'īl was versed in colonial knowledges 
on religion or that he was familiar with British institutions of learning. In 
this situation, it is difficult to assimilate his focus on the restoration of di- 
vine sovereignty or his critique of hierarchies to the imposition of a 
modern colonial episteme. 

Rather, it would be more accurate to say that Isma‘1l’s reformist pro- 
gram occupied a parallel discursive domain similar but not reducible to 
a modern Protestant understanding of religion. His discourse on divine 
sovereignty may have simulated colonial narratives of religious authen- 
ticity, but it was not immersed in the colonial discursive economy. The 
conceptual assumptions and apparatus that informed his reformist agenda 
were not imposed on him by colonial power, even though that power gen- 
erated the conditions conducive for the propagation of that agenda. The 
conditions of an emerging colonial order, marked by a crisis of political 
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sovereignty, certainly facilitated reformist projects like Isma‘1l’s. More- 
over, it is not as if Ismā'īl did not have to contend with or negotiate colo- 
nial power. He certainly did, as best exemplified by the banning and then 
restoration of his sermons by the British resident in Delhi. That inci- 
dent clearly showed that a new authority was in town. However, in think- 
ing about the encounter between colonialism and indigenous reformist 
thought, it might be useful to distinguish between the institutional and 
technological conditions of colonial power on the one hand and its epis- 
temic interventions on the other. The two are obviously related. But mak- 
ing this distinction promises a more nuanced understanding of reformist 
discourses, like Isma^il's, that even while contending with the encroaching 
presence of colonial power were not inspired by its knowledge regimes. 

Clearly, Ismā'īl's provocations and Khayrabadr's response to them 
occurred in an arena marked by a slowly but surely expanding colonial 
state. But the set of moral virtues, questions, and anxieties that animated 
their arguments were part of a long-standing Islamic discursive tradi- 
tion, hardly derivative of or reducible to modern Protestant rumblings. 
Thus one must be cautious to not conflate the emergence of new politi- 
cal and institutional conditions with a narrative of intellectual influence 
and imposition. An apparent similarity between Muslim reformist and 
modern Protestant critiques of hierarchies and emphasis on the figure of 
a divine sovereign does not mean these critiques can be assimilated into 
each other. 

Let me avert a potential misreading here. My point here should not be 
confused with an attempt to excavate "native agency" by pointing to the 
limits of colonial power. This now fashionable line of argument suffers 
from major conceptual problems, as scholars like Arvind Mandair, David 
Scott, and Ananda Abeysekara have shown in different ways.™ For in- 
stance, approaching the agency of the colonized in terms of resisting or 
subverting colonial power depends on a less-than-nuanced understanding 
of power as necessarily negative, without an appreciation of the pro- 
ductive ways in which power operates. Hunting for agency thus makes a 
mockery of much of what Michel Foucault taught us about power. Also, as 
Abeysekara has usefully pointed out, positing the limits of colonial power 
perpetuates the unsound assumption that such power is empirically meas- 
urable so that one may decide on its limits. Moreover, the desire to extri- 
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cate native agency from colonial influence rests on the erroneous assump- 
tion that * ‘influence’ is something that lies outside one’s own ‘agency,’ 
that agency is given and prior to ‘influence’—a notion that has a complex 
modern genealogy within colonialism and liberalism.”** Mandair has also 
highlighted the problematic nature of the interactionist or dialogical model 
of the encounter between colonial power and the colonized elite that is in- 
tegral to the project of uncovering native agency. As he usefully points out, 
such a model “depends on an implicit model of communication in which 
both parties are assumed to be capable of speaking and thinking freely 
with each other."* In other words, the quest for native agency fails to con- 
sider the power dynamics and differentials of the terms and terrain on 
which the native allegedly enters into dialogue with the colonizer. 

I am not interested in recovering native agency. My point here is very 
different. I have tried to draw attention to some specific aspects of the 
polemical moment described in this section to caution against the temp- 
tation of reading it as yet another example of a familiar colonial contami- 
nation of indigenous religious thought. The diffusion of colonial power 
in this case displayed a trajectory that cannot be seamlessly accommo- 
dated into a hierarchical grid of colonial imposition and indigenous ab- 
sorption. At the risk of stating the obvious: South Asian reform move- 
ments followed varied trajectories in terms of their entanglement with 
colonial discourses on religion. And it is useful to highlight such intra- 
reformist differences and variations lest one include them all in a uniform 
scheme of the colonial reconfiguration of the epistemic foundations of in- 
digenous religious thought. It is the particularity of Isma‘Il’s case that I 
have found important to emphasize. While haunted by colonial power, 
the grammar of that hauntology was distinctive and particular. 

Again, this is not to stake a claim for the authenticity or purity of 
Ismā'īl”s thought by absolving him from the stain of colonial intellectual 
influence. I am not after salvaging native thought unaffected by colonial 
power. Rather, Isma‘Tl’s example offers the possibility of conceptualizing 
discursive projects of reform in a manner that neither seeks from them 
remainders of native agency nor collapses them with colonial modernity. 
Ultimately, agency hunting and the assimilation of indigenous religious 
discourses to colonial power are both unsatisfactory pursuits. Attachment 
to either side of the agency/assimilation binary precludes a closer look at 
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the styles, strategies, and conflicts that inform the articulation and contes- 
tation of the distinctive forms of life and excellence constituting a tradi- 
tion. It is precisely such a close look at the terms and stakes of a discur- 
sive tradition that has occupied the last few chapters of this book. 

Let me gesture in passing that perhaps it is time to look beyond the 
very continuity/rupture problem space and debate that have occupied so 
much of South Asian studies, especially the study of South Asian reli- 
gions, in the last few decades. I take my cue here from David Scott’s as- 
tute provocation when he asks “whether the moment of normalization of 
a paradigm is not also the moment when it is necessary to reconstruct 
and reinterrogate the ground of questions themselves through which it 
was brought into being in the first place; to ask whether the critical yield 
of the normal problem-space continues to be what it was when it first 


emerged.”*% 


Thinking with Scott, one wonders whether the continuity/ 
rupture problem space still offers the sort of critical purchase it once may 
have. Has not the very question “Does colonialism constitute a rupture 
from or continuity with the precolonial past” assumed a certain staleness 
and air of predictability in the sorts of answers it invariably elicits? 

The most obvious answer to this question, of course, is that there 
are continuities as well as ruptures. So rather than offering sweeping 
narratives and judgments of continuity or rupture, we might find it more 
profitable to excavate and identify new problem spaces generated from 
the specificity of particular discursive archives. The theme of competing 
political theologies that has anchored the preceding chapters represents 
such a novel problem space. It is derived from the normative concerns, 
investments, and religious thought of Muslim actors rather than from the 
vestibules of nationalist politics. I am not advocating a reversion to some 
sort of nativism. I am simply pointing to the limits of persisting with a 
question-and-answer space that has lost its former conceptual urgency 
and payoff. Such persistence only forecloses the possibility of asking 
new questions more attuned to the specific normative vectors orienting a 
discursive archive. I am advocating the formulation of new sorts of ques- 
tions and problem spaces in the study of South Asian Islam and religion 
conceptualized through the close and energetic reading of critical texts 
and contexts. This mandate especially promises the possibility of widen- 
ing and deepening the analytical horizons informing South Asian Mus- 
lim studies, especially in relation to the South Asian ‘u/amd’ tradition. 
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To wrap up, in this section I have explored the logics and rationalities 
through which the limits of a discursive tradition were authoritatively 
contested in a particular debate. I have pursued such a line of inquiry 
by focusing on a specific polemical moment in early nineteenth-century 
Muslim India when the boundaries of religion and reform were strug- 
gled over. Moreover, I have sought to show that the rival logics of tradi- 
tion made visible during this polemical moment cannot be canonized into 
such binaries as traditional/modern, mystical/rational, religious/secular, 
or liberal/conservative. One could not have entered the discursive site 
of Ismā'īl”s and Khayrābādī's debate armed with a priori assumptions 
about the knowledges, logics, and stakes that animated it. The rival nar- 
ratives of tradition and its limits that these scholars articulated were au- 
thorized within the contingent conjuncture of their polemical encounter. It 
was precisely the antagonistic space of their debate that obliged them to 
confront each other’s argument and destabilize its normative coherence 
and that allowed them to authoritatively debate what could and could not 
count as Islam. The identity of Khayrabadr's argument depended on es- 
tablishing the otherness of Ismā'īl”s and vice versa. Each was the other's 
condition of possibility. 

The personal rivalry between Ismā'īl and Khayrabadi ended after 
Ismā'īl”s death in 1831. However, the debate over prophetic authority 
that they had begun only metastasized in the following decades, as colo- 
nial power became further entrenched. In the next few chapters, I shift 
my focus to that later context of intra-Muslim rivalries in North India 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Thematically, I will now 
consider the competing understandings of law and normative practice in 
everyday life corresponding to the competing political theologies dis- 
cussed in this section. Remember, the interaction of theology, law, and 
ritual practice is the conceptual thread that binds this book together. 

How does a political theology invested in the radical sovereignty of 
the divine translate into a legal imaginary invested in the promise of regu- 
lating embodied practices in a way that affirms that sovereignty? That 
is the major question connecting the following section to the one just 
concluded. I will address this question by focusing on one of the most 
contentious categories in Islam that is located precisely at the nexus of 
law, theology, and everyday ritual practice; the category of heretical in- 
novation (bid 'a). 


part two 


Competing Normativities 


chapter six 


Reforming Religion in 
the Shadow of Colonial Power 


On a Friday afternoon in 1890, a foreign black Muslim scholar (siyah 
wilāyatī) (we are not told his country of origin) visited the town of De- 
oband in Uttar Pradesh, India. Interested in becoming involved with the 
local community and their devotional practices, he asked Hajt Muham- 
mad ‘Abid Husayn, one of the less well-known founders of the Dar al- 
*Ulüm Deoband, the prestigious seminary of the town, if he could deliver 
the Friday sermon as part of the weekly congregational prayers. ‘Abid 
Husayn willingly obliged the foreigner's request, took him to Deoband's 
congregational mosque, and extended him the coveted pulpit. It so hap- 
pened that Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, another one of the madrasa's founders 
and a leading scholar in the Deoband hierarchy, was also visiting the town 
and thus attended the weekly congregational prayer. Since it was the 
month of rabi* al-awwal, during which the Prophet was born, the guest 
prayer leader devoted his Friday sermon to the virtues ofthe mawlid cere- 
mony (the celebration of the Prophet's birthday). 

Gangohi was bitterly opposed to the mawlid as practiced in India. 
He considered it a serious heretical innovation, one that lacked a prece- 
dent in the normative tradition of the pious ancestors. Moreover, in Gan- 
gohr's view, the mawlid had become terminally corrupted because the ig- 
norant masses had turned the ritual into an orgy of transgressions. Given 
his disposition toward the mawlid, Gangohi grew increasingly agitated as 
he listened to a sermon expounding on its sanctity. At some point during 
the sermon Gangoht lost his patience and interrupted the preacher. “Maw- 
lana, please wrap up your sermon. ”! 
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The preacher, who clearly did not recognize Gangohī, reproached 
him in terms of the etiquette of prayer: “Be quiet, it is forbidden [harām] 
to interrupt a Friday sermon.” “Don’t you lecture me on what is halal and 
harām,” an infuriated Gangohī retorted. “You deserve to be taken by your 
hand and dragged down from the pulpit. According to the rules of ju- 
risprudence [fiqh], one ought to shorten the sermon and lengthen the 
prayers. You are doing the exact opposite.” “Be quiet,” the preacher rep- 
rimanded again. 

Some of the congregants, now offended by the preacher's unruly at- 
titude toward Gangolī, refused to pray behind him. They asked Gangohī 
to lead the prayers, but he declined, fearing that some people might think 
he had orchestrated the altercation in order to gain control of the pulpit. 
Eventually, Muhammad Ya'gūb Nanautvi, another prominent Deoband 
scholar and a close associate of Gangohī, led the prayers. Gangohī hastily 
left the mosque after the prayers. Thereafter, the black foreigner said to 
Ya‘qtib Nanautvi: “Call that Wahhab?? over here who rudely interrupted 
the sermon and was rambling like a buffoon for the longest time ever.” 

Nānautvī wanted to confront the foreigner but feared that if he did so 
members of the already agitated congregation might join in the fray with 
unpredictable consequences. So he restrained himself, acted as if he had 
not heard the offensive comments, and busied himself in rituals. In doing 
so, he averted what could potentially have escalated into mob violence.‘ 

This narrative provides a vivid glimpse of the climate of bitter po- 
lemics that enveloped the Muslim learned elite of North India during the 
late nineteenth century. As this story shows, debates over the limits of 
the Prophet’s normative model, especially with regard to the legitimacy of 
controversial popular conventions such as the Prophet’s birthday celebra- 
tion, resulted in heated divisions. At stake in Gangoht’s altercation was not 
only the texture of the community’s ritual life but, equally important, the 
question of who controlled and managed the public yet intensely commu- 
nal space of the mosque in which the rhythms of ritual life unfolded.* This 
narrative also underscores the intimate relation between elite scholarly 
contestations and the buildup of communal tensions in the practices of 
everyday life. Over time these tensions broke out in rampant mutual anath- 
ematizing and name-calling among different Muslim groups across North 
India. It was not new for prominent Indian Muslim scholars to be engaged 
in vitriolic debates over contentious questions of normative practice. 
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Even during the heyday of Muslim power in North India in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, it was common to find individual Muslim 
scholars embroiled in bitter and often very personal intellectual disputes. 
This trend continued until the early half of the nineteenth century, as we 
saw in the previous section on the exchanges between Shah Muhammad 
Isma'il and Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi. However, the polemical fervor of 
the late nineteenth century was quite different from previous eras in im- 
portant ways. 

Most notably, in the period following the 1857 Mutiny (in which In- 
dian Muslims were brutally defeated by the British), the learned elite of 
Muslim India were divided into competing “normative orientations” (ma- 
salik, sing. maslak) with contrasting programs of religious reform. Para- 
doxically, the loss of Muslim political sovereignty generated the condi- 
tions for unprecedented intellectual fermentation, as competing groups of 
scholars wrestled with the question of how must one reform Islam and 
Muslims under the new conditions of British colonialism.* 

In the British proclamation of sovereignty over Indian subjects as 
recorded in the Government of India Act of August 2, 1858, all Indian 
subjects “were to enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law... 
and they were to be secure in the practice of their religions.”” The colo- 
nial state’s seeming munificence of according indigenous religious com- 
munities protection under the law was inextricable from the liberal secu- 
lar operation of evacuating the domain of religious beliefs, practices, 
and debates as separable from and yet subservient to the protection of 
the state and its laws. As David Gilmartin has argued, this arrangement 
followed the colonial bifurcation between the allegedly universal, ra- 
tional, and scientific realm of the colonial state and the realm of indige- 
nous cultures and communities defined by their particular norms and 
characteristics (religious, tribal, etc.).* 

This distinction between the universal and the particular did more 
than establish the universality and hence exceptionality of the colonial 
state. It also put in place the artificial yet powerful separation between the 
public domain, which oversaw the operation of law and politics, and the 
particular domain housing religious sensibilities and practices. Thus 
Gilmartin famously argued that in the late nineteenth-century context it is 
more helpful to talk about the public and the particular than about the 
more familiar distinction of public/private. It was precisely by recognizing 
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and claiming to protect the particularities of indigenous religious com- 
munities that the universality and superiority of the colonial state and its 
control over affairs of law and politics were instituted.’ But as Julia 
Stephens has shown, the promise of protecting religions through the law 
only added to the ambiguities surrounding the relationship between reli- 
gious liberty and legal protection, often generating intensely volatile de- 
bates and situations.'° Indeed, the colonial evacuation of religion as a 
distinct and particular domain of life so that it could be managed and 
protected by the state had the paradoxical effect of rendering that do- 
main ever more conflictual, polemical, and competitive. Conceptually, 
this is not surprising. 

The more one seeks to define and limit a category (in this case reli- 
gion), the more avidly its definition and limits will be contested." It is not 
a coincidence that the nineteenth century was a moment of unprecedented 
intrareligious and interreligious adversarial activity in South Asia. Fur- 
ther, the polemical warfare of the nineteenth century was facilitated not 
only by the political and epistemological reordering of religion as an in- 
creasingly reified and competitive category but also by technologies such 
as print, railways, and the postal system. As Arvind Mandair has usefully 
pointed out, in colonial India two separate yet interconnected fields of 
moral contestation simultaneously operated. One was the field of interre- 
ligious polemics that pitted against each other Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
and Christian missionaries. At stake in this contest with external “others” 
was the legitimacy of individual religious identities. The other field was 
the site of dialogue with internal “others.” These internal antagonisms 
stemmed from competing views on the limits of authenticity and tradi- 
tion. While the first domain concerned the negotiation of the self’s rela- 
tionship with the other, the second revolved around the character of the 
authentic self. Thinking with Mandair, one may further observe the re- 
markable symmetry between episodes of intrareligious debate that occu- 
pied the late nineteenth century. Take the cases of the major Hindu, Mus- 
lim, and Sikh reformers and counter-reformers. While these are obviously 
different and particular, one finds a striking resemblance in the objects, 
composition, and frameworks of their debates and contentions." 

While a range of Indian Muslim scholars expressed a desire for re- 
form, what reform meant to them varied considerably, generating numer- 
ous arguments, debates, and polemics.'* Among the most prominent of 
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these reform movements was the Deoband school, simultaneously an Is- 
lamic seminary and an ideological orientation. The Deoband madrasa was 
established in the North Indian town of Deoband, Uttar Pradesh, in 1866 
by a group of prominent Indian Muslim scholars (‘ulama’). More specifi- 
cally, it was the charismatic scholars Rashid Ahmad Gangohī and Qasim 
Nanautvi (d. 1877) who laid the foundations of this educational institution 
of religious learning that has affected the intellectual, social, and political 
history of South Asian Islam in profound ways. Today, some 150 years 
later, with its parent institution in India, the Deoband madrasa boasts the 
largest network of satellite madrasas all over Pakistan and Bangladesh as 
well as neighboring countries in Asia and beyond, as far afield as the 
Caribbean, South Africa, Britain, and the United States. Deobandī mad- 
rasas number circa fifty thousand to sixty thousand institutions on the In- 
dian subcontinent alone, with the largest concentration in India. 

However, it is important to stress here that although numerous Is- 
lamic seminaries in various countries call themselves “Deobandi,” their 
ties to the founding school in the town of Deoband, which continues to 
this day, may well be only tenuous or even nonexistent. This is an impor- 
tant point because it illustrates that besides the physical institution of the 
seminary, the term Deobandī also connotes a certain ideology, or a par- 
ticular thought-style within Sunni Islam in the modern world. Further, in 
colonial as well as postcolonial South Asia, the Deobandī orientation 
was never monolithic or uniform. As the last chapter of this book shows, 
even on crucial questions of law and practice, Deoband scholars, includ- 
ing the pioneers of the school, have often disagreed. 

Moreover, from the late nineteenth century to the present, Deoband 
scholars have differed, at times radically so, on questions of politics, po- 
litical alliances, and participation in electoral democracy. Thus, while 
some leading Deoband luminaries (such as Shabbir Ahmad Usmānī, d. 
1949) supported or even played a formative role in the Pakistan move- 
ment, others (most notably Husayn Ahmad Madani) vigorously opposed 
it.? Further, some Deoband scholars like Thānvī were intensely attached 
to the ideal of reforming the masses through the purification and reorder- 
ing of their ritual lives. Others, like his contemporary ‘Ubaydullah Sindhi 
(d. 1944), were much less if at all invested in the orchestration of devo- 
tional rituals. For instance, Sindhi understood reform primarily through 
the lens of revolutionary politics and socioeconomic justice, a view that 
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was informed by his travels in Afghanistan, Soviet Russia, and Turkey 
during the mid-twentieth century.'é Thus, the Deobandi orientation in- 
cluded various and at times conflicting ideological trajectories. 

In late nineteenth-century India and in the following decades, among 
traditionally educated scholars, the authority of the Deoband madrasa 
was most eagerly challenged by its chief competitors, the Barelvī and 
Ahl-i Hadith schools. These rival ideological formations—the Deoban- 
dis, Barelvīs, and Ahl-i Hadith— articulated overlapping yet contrasting 
narratives of ideal norms of life and ways of interpreting those norms. 

The Ahl-i Hadith school, in contrast to the Barelvī and Deobandi 
schools, rejected the canonical authority of the four established acade- 
mies of Sunnī law. They argued for restricting the sources of religious 
norms to the Qur'an and the normative model of the Prophet. Curiously, 
though, while the Ahl-i Hadith championed the populist promise of ac- 
cessing the Qur’an and sunna in the absence of the mediating authority of 
legal schools and scholars, certain key features of the movement were in- 
congruent with that promise. Consider, for instance, the intellectual and 
social profile of the most prolific and well-known thinker associated with 
the Ahl-i Hadith, Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1890). Unabashedly aristocratic, 
he was married to the princess of the princely state of Bhopal. Moreover, 
he wrote almost exclusively in Arabic in a bid to raise the intellectual 
profile of the school among scholarly circles in the Arab Middle East, a 
decision that could hardly have made his thought more accessible to the 
Indian masses. For Siddiq Hasan Khan, hermeneutical minimalism, aris- 
tocratic sociality, and Arabicist elitism went together. Apart from their 
hermeneutical disagreement, Ahl-i Hadith scholars also quarreled with 
their Indian Hanafi counterparts on the normative legitimacy of three 
specific practices related to the performance of the fivefold daily prayers: 
raising both hands (raf* al-yadayn) during prayers, saying “Amin” (Oh 
Allah, respond) aloud after reciting the fatiha (amin bil-jahr), and recit- 
ing the fatiha behind a prayer leader (fatiha khalf al-imam). 

The rivalry between Deobandi and Barelvī scholars, on the other 
hand, centered on competing views of the Prophet’s charisma and the 
limits of his normative model. Their conflicts, as this and the next three 
chapters will show, focused on the critical questions of how the prophetic 
norm (sunna) must manifest in the everyday lives of the masses and how 
to guard religious practice from the threat of heretical innovations (bida ‘, 
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sing. bid‘a). The nature and scope of the Prophet’s knowledge were also 
pivotal points of disagreement (discussed in chapter 11). 


What Is a Maslak? 


The growth of the Deoband school into a movement in 1866 and the for- 
mation of the Ahl-i Hadith and Barelvī ideologies decisively altered the 
intellectual landscape of Sunni South Asian Islam. From this moment, the 
production and dissemination of knowledge took on an unprecedented 
group-centered orientation. This group solidarity and concentration is best 
captured in the term maslak, which became the most visible referent to a 
distinct Muslim reformist program in colonial South Asia. Indeed, the 
concept of maslak, which in its Urdu modality can best be rendered as a 
“normative orientation,” flowered as never before in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in Muslim India. What, then, is a maslak? Maslak is a 
malleable and often ambiguous and multivalent category. Derived from 
the Arabic term sulūk, or “proper conduct,” at its core maslak relates to 
the cultivation of a subject’s virtues and ethical formation. 

In the modern South Asian context, however, the ethical aspect of 
maslak is intimately entwined with, and perhaps even overshadowed by, 
its implicit signaling of competition over normativity. From the late nine- 
teenth century onwards, maslak has become a resoundingly competitive 
concept. It denotes not only a salvational program but one empowered by 
an exclusive claim to normativity over other competing claimants. There 
is thus an irresolvable tension and ambiguity at the heart of the concept. 
Belonging to or associating with a maslak marks an exclusive claim to 
normativity, yet the very existence of multiple conflicting maslaks, and 
the dependence of maslak identity on the presence and existence of com- 
peting others, suggest the fragmentation and instability of normativity. In 
other words, maslak is a claim to normativity that also announces the ab- 
sence and impossibility of any absolute claim to normativity. 

This underlying tension in the concept of maslak is most palpable in 
the oscillation between embracing and eschewing a maslak identity often 
found among Deobandi, Barelvi, and Ahl-i Hadith actors. Embracing and 
embodying a maslak identity honors the genealogy of scholarly authority 
and the signature indices of tradition that distinguish a particular maslak 
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from its rivals. But eschewing such designations as *'Barelvī” and “De- 
obandr" clears the way for claiming the mantle of Sunni normativity in a 
manner that transcends maslak differences and distinctions. While not ex- 
actly opposite, the particularity of a maslak and the universality of Sunni 
normativity are nonetheless interlocked in productive tension, thus pro- 
voking the seemingly contradictory gestures of embrace and repudiation. 

But let me return briefly to the question of what a maslak is. How 
might one conceptualize the crux of the difference between the compet- 
ing normative orientations of Deobandī, Barelvī, and Ahl-i Hadith? In a 
nutshell, the maslak is situated at the interstices of knowledge, practice, 
and hermeneutics. Belonging to a particular maslak signals a practitioner's 
fidelity to a distinct normative orientation governing three major ques- 
tions connected to three variables: (1) knowledge: What sources of the 
tradition must inform one's engagement with key legal, ethical, and the- 
ological problems? (2) hermeneutics: How and through what interpre- 
tive protocols should one translate the premodern legacy of the canoni- 
cal tradition in the modern world? and (3) practice: What patterns of 
ritual and everyday life emerge from the way one imagines authoritative 
knowledge and hermeneutics (1 and 2)? This knowledge-hermeneutics- 
practice combination is at the heart of maslak differences and polemics 
in South Asia. 

The Barelvi-Deobandi disagreement centered on hermeneutics and 
practice. While disagreeing vigorously on their interpretation of the canon, 
the two schools nonetheless agreed on the sanctity and indispensability of 
a converging if not common canon. The Ahl-i Hadith, however, rejected 
the very canonicity of that presumed canon. Yes, they also disagreed with 
their Hanafi rivals on matters of practice. But that disagreement was based 
on the question of what counted as authoritative and normative knowl- 
edge. To sum up, attending to the interaction of knowledge, hermeneu- 
tics, and practice offers a compact and potentially effective analytical 
strategy to capture the category of maslak. 

The late nineteenth-century ideological reification of Sunni Islam in 
North India, as exemplified in the emergence of competing normative 
orientations, gave rise to an unprecedented intensity of polemics. All re- 
formist groups, including Deobandis, Barelvis, and Ahl-i Hadith, vigor- 
ously participated in the ensuing polemical warfare. The most well-known 
of these polemics, on which this book focuses, were those between the 
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Barelvis and Deobandis. The dispute involved major Barelvi scholars 
such as the founder of the school, Ahmad Raza Khan, and their Deobandī 
counterparts, including the pioneers of Deoband Qasim Nanautvi and 
Rashid Ahmad Gangohī, and their successors such as Khalil Ahmad 
Sāharanpūrī (d. 1927) and Ashraf ‘Ali Thanvi.'’ Despite being affiliated 
with the same Hanafi school of Sunni law, these two groups were bit- 
terly opposed regarding the limits of the Prophet’s normative model and 
its institution in the public sphere. 

Louis Dumont noted in the context of Hindu communalism in mod- 
ern India that with “the replacement of the king as sovereign . .. Dharma 
is replaced by the People as a collective individual mirroring itself in a 
territory."!* Similarly, in the context of Islam in colonial India, the nor- 
mative model of the Prophet emerged as a synecdoche representing the 
entirety of law, sharī'a. The central locus of normativity was now firmly 
established in the figure of the Prophet. In the absence of any tangible and 
legitimate political authority, the Prophet's normative example emerged 
as the primary discursive arena where opposing factions of North Indian 
‘ulama’ articulated and contested their religious authority. But each rival 
group defined prophetic normativity very differently, even antithetically. 
In this regard, the case of the Barelvi-Deobandi polemics is particularly 
illustrative. 

At the heart of Deoband's reformist platform was an egalitarian 
imaginary of Prophet Mubammad's authority. For example, in the view of 
Deobandī scholars, calling the Prophet one's brother would not amount 
to offensive or disrespectful speech or conduct. On the contrary, such an 
affirmation of the Prophet's human qualities was to be encouraged. The 
well-known prophetic saying “I am unlike any of you" (lastū ka ahadin 
minkum) referred only to Muhammad's unique status as a recipient of di- 
vine revelation, the Deobandis argued. In all other matters of human exis- 
tence, he was much like anyone else. Therefore, for the Deobandi schol- 
ars, it was intolerable to believe that the Prophet possessed knowledge of 
the unknown ( "ilm al-ghayb). As I will show in chapter 8, this theologi- 
cal position was central to their opposition to rituals such as the celebra- 
tion of the Prophet's birthday, during which he personally appeared at 
multiple gatherings simultaneously. In a manner very similar to Shah Mu- 
hammad Ismail, for the pioneers of Deoband the perfection of Muham- 
mad's prophecy was enabled by the perfection of his humanity. 
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As Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi once said while contrasting the Deoband 
school against its opponents, “They turn the Prophet into a God but a de- 
fective one. We understand him to be a servant [of God] but a perfect one. 
So they detract from the Prophet’s authority and we affirm his perfection” 
(Bid ‘att huzūr ko ilāh mantay hayn magar nāgis. Ham unhayn ‘abd mān- 
tay hayn magar kamil. Tuh tum huzūr ki tangīs kartay ho awr ham kamal 
ke gā il hayn).? Thanvi tried to defend the Deobandi emphasis on the hu- 
manity of the Prophet by pointing to the proclamation uttered by all Mus- 
lims during the five-daily prayers: “I bear witness that there is no God ex- 
cept God and that Muhammad is his servant and his messenger.” What 
must be noticed in this proclamation, Thanvi instructed, was that the affir- 
mation of Muhammad’s servitude to God preceded the mention of his 
role as a messenger. Therefore, the Prophet’s position as God’s servant 
(‘abduhu) took priority over his status as God’s messenger (rasūluhu). 
The Prophet's humanity was the most defining aspect of his persona.” 

In contrast, the centerpiece of the Barelvi ideology valorized above 
all the element of love characterizing the Prophet’s relationship with 
God. For the Berelvis, much as for Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī, whom they 
held in great reverence, any normative argument that might undermine 
the Prophet’s charisma as God’s most beloved subject, such as question- 
ing his ability to intercede on behalf of sinners or calling his birthday 
celebration a heretical innovation, was unacceptable. Moreover, it was 
not only distasteful but also heretical for anyone to even think of, let 
alone speak of, the Prophet as one’s brother. Any speech or conduct that 
even theoretically diminished Muhammad’s prophetic aura was unpalat- 
able to Barelvi sensibilities. For Ahmad Raza Khan, for instance, God’s 
intimacy with the Prophet was interwoven with the very logic and tem- 
porality of revelation. The reason why the Qur'an was revealed not in 
one installment but gradually over more than two decades was precisely 
the cultivation of love and intimacy between God and the Prophet. The 
Prophet’s knowledge of the Qur’an at the completion of this process, 
and through it his knowledge of all that there was and all that would fol- 
low (mā kana wa mā yakūn), was a manifestation of God’s love for the 
Prophet.?! It was this entwinement of love, knowledge, and revelation 
that made the controversy over the Prophet's knowledge ofthe unknown 
(‘ilm al-ghayb), examined in chapter 11, so pivotal and sensitive for 
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Khan and his followers. But as I mentioned in the introduction to this 
book, it would be singularly problematic to frame the Deobandī-Barelvī 
rivalry as one between proponents of populist Sufism (Barelvis) and cus- 
todians of legal conservatism (Deobandis). 

Deobandis and Barelvis were deeply invested in both Hanafi law 
and Sufism. Where they differed from one another was on the question 
of what it meant to be a Sunni Hanafi Muslim under conditions of colo- 
nialism. Their opposition was based on competing ideologies of pro- 
phetic normativity, not on claims to disparate canons of law. It is crucial 
to make this distinction between madhdhahib (canonical schools of law) 
and masalik (normative orientations) to recognize the epistemic neigh- 
borliness underlying the Deobandī-Barelvī dispute. It was precisely be- 
cause these two groups were so similar in their broad outlines, and in the 
potential followers they sought to attract, that their polemics were often 
so personal and caustic. 

The Deobandī-Barelvī polemics began in the late nineteenth century, 
a few decades after Shah Muhammad IsmA‘1l’s death in 1831. However, 
the figure of Ismā'īl was at the center of these polemics. The pioneers of 
Deoband vigorously defended his views and heralded him as an exem- 
plary religious reformer. For instance, once, while commenting on some 
of Isma‘il’s controversial statements in Tagwīyat al-Imàn, Rashid Ahmad 
Gangohi declared: *7aqwiyat al-Īmān is a majestic book that contains 
the very essence of the Qur'àn and the Hadith. Its author was a person of 
great repute. Anyone who calls him [Isma^il] an unbeliever or a person 
of bad character is himself satanic and cursed by God.” Hermeneuti- 
cally, Ismā'īl”s reform project was more marked by a nonconformist 
streak than that of the Deoband pioneers. 

Remember, in Tagwīyat al-Imàn, Isma^il had urged the masses to 
not rely on specialist scholars for accessing and interpreting normative 
sources of the religion such as the Qur'an and the Hadith. Moreover, al- 
though Ismā'īl was well versed in Hanafi jurisprudence, he did not iden- 
tify himself as a Hanafi jurist per se. In fact, as I discussed in chapter 2, 
on certain contentious issues such as raising both hands during prayers 
(raf‘ al-yadayn), Isma'il had departed from the practice of Hanafi schol- 
ars in his own family, causing them much consternation. Therefore, for 
the Deoband pioneers, who were staunch Hanafis and who vigorously 
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opposed the nonconformist Ahl-i Hadith school, to so passionately em- 
brace and defend Isma‘1l seems somewhat odd. But a couple of factors 
may explain this apparent inconsistency. First, unlike the late nineteenth- 
century Ahl-i Hadith scholars, Ismāīl did not reject the principle of con- 
forming to a canonical school of law (taglīd) or demean the authority of 
esteemed Hanafi scholars of the past. So in Isma‘1l’s discourse one does 
not find any discernible doctrinal views on the question of conforming to 
a canonical school of law that might have offended the Hanafi sensibili- 
ties of Deoband scholars. 

Second, in Ismā'īl the Deoband pioneers found an excellent spokes- 
person for their own reform agenda. Ismā'īl”s focus on the theme of re- 
storing divine sovereignty and, as I will show in the next chapter, his 
views on the limits of innovation in everyday practice, deeply resonated 
with the Deoband ideology. Thus, despite differences of hermeneutical 
temperament, the doctrinal affinity between Isma‘il and the Deoband pi- 
oneers made possible a robust strategic alliance between them. 

In contrast, Ahmad Raza Khan and his Barelvi followers were as 
dramatic in their condemnation of Ismā'īl”s intellectual and political con- 
tributions as the Deobandis were celebratory. For Khan, Ismā'īl and his 
Deobandi admirers were part of a common intellectual genealogy that 
thrived on cheapening the Prophet’s charisma in a misguided quest to re- 
store divine sovereignty. Like Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī, Khan launched 
a scathing attack against the thinking of Isma‘il and the Deoband pi- 
oneers and sought to frame them as a dire threat to South Asian Islam 
and Muslims. In many ways, then, the Deobandī-Barelvī polemics in late 
nineteenth-century India represented a more ideologically defined and 
group-centered episode of a doctrinal rivalry that Ismail and Khayra- 
bādī had ignited a few decades earlier. 

These controversies were in large measure driven by a fundamental 
ethical question that had captured the imagination of Sunnī Muslim think- 
ers for several centuries: What are the limits of innovation to the norma- 
tive model of the Prophet and his Companions? In other words, when 
does innovation in the realms of devotional and customary practices turn 
into heresy, or, to phrase it differently, what is the etiquette governing 
the application of the doctrine of heretical innovation (bid ʻa) in Islam? 
These are among the questions that occupy the next chapter. 


chapter seven 


Law, Sovereignty, 
and the Boundaries 
of Normative Practice 


Mutual Dependence of the Limit and Its Transgression: 
Toward an Archaeology of Bid‘a 


Bid ‘a (literally “innovation’’) is at once one of the most controversial 
and most elusive and supple categories in Muslim thought. Bid‘a an- 
nounces simultaneously the limits of tradition and the always imminent 
threat and possibility of transgressing those limits. Limits and trans- 
gression, as Michel Foucault asserted, are mutually entangled and con- 
stitutive; each is the other’s condition of possibility and, one might add, 
impossibility. As he instructively put it, “The limit and transgression 
depend on each other for whatever density of being they possess: a limit 
could not exist if it were absolutely uncrossable and, reciprocally, trans- 
gression would be pointless if it merely crossed a limit composed of 
illusions and shadows. But can the limit have a life of its own outside 
of the act that gloriously passes through it and negates it?"! Foucault's 
words here capture the conceptual complications shadowing bid ‘a as an 
index of transgression in Islam. Committing bid‘a means transgressing 
the limits of the Prophet’s normative model, the sunna, but precisely the 
threat and the actuality of transgression give life to those limits. Sunna 
and bid ‘a, the normative and the heretical, the limits of tradition and the 
transgression of those limits, are intimately interwoven and mutually 
dependent. Normativity and heresy are co-constitutive, harkening Mary 
Douglas’s important argument in her classic Purity and Danger that the 
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ideas of contagion and purification are intimately bound together. As 
she eloquently put it, in words that remarkably resemble the conceptual 
architecture undergirding the relationship of sunna and bid ‘a: “if un- 
cleanness is matter out of place, we must approach it through order. Un- 
cleanness or dirt is that which must not be included if a pattern is to be 
maintained.” 

The intellectual genealogy of bid ‘a is traceable to two well-known 
prophetic sayings: “Every innovation is a misguidance, and every mis- 
guidance leads to hell” and “Whoever innovates in this matter of ours that 
which is not a part of it is rejected.”> However, the modality of transgres- 
sion associated with the word bid ‘a hardly corresponds to the sense of vi- 
olation in contemporary positive law. To charge someone with commit- 
ting bid ‘a is to accuse that person of insulting the normative authority of 
the Prophet, opposing the tradition of the pious ancestors, and most fun- 
damentally, breaking the foundational covenant of lordship and servitude 
that binds a human subject to God. Bid‘a is a potent category of intra- 
Muslim “othering” in large measure because it is as expansive as it is 
malleable; it can be attached to a panoply of perceived transgressions of 
devotional rituals, theology, and everyday customs and practices. 

As Maribel Fierro, in her encyclopedic examination of the numer- 
ous premodern Muslim scholarly books on bid ‘a (kutub al-bida ^) shows, 
things accused of being bid‘a can range from objectionable styles of 
Qur'ànic recitation to the placement of fans at the entrance of mosques!* 
The doctrines, practices, and habits that might fit in the bid ‘a category are 
indeed multitudinous and span a variety of reformist projects and tempera- 
ments. The South Asian ‘ulama’ whose thought on bid ‘a takes up much 
of this section participated in a long-standing genre of scholarship, while 
adding their own individual touches to the accumulated intellectual and 
social history of a fraught concept. 

The ominous symbolism attached to the term bid'a persists to this 
day. For example, in an essay on the application of bid ‘a in Islam, contem- 
porary American Muslim scholar Umar Faruq Abd-Allah remarks that 
“the allegation that something is bid ‘a is often made rashly, marginalizing 
new ideas and making creativity difficult. For some Muslims, the term has 
become a rhetorical sledgehammer to vindicate their own ideas by oblit- 
erating others.”> As Abd-Allah’s commentary suggests, the dilemma over 
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the negotiation of innovation and creativity in Islam with the imperative 
of upholding the sanctity of the normative order established by the ex- 
ample of the Prophet and his Companions is as vexatious today as it was 
many centuries ago. At stake in how one imagines the parameters of 
bid‘a are the very boundaries, and by extension the very content, of Islam 
as a discursive tradition. Indeed, the question of “when innovation turns 
into heresy” equates to asking what defines Islam and its limits.* 

In this chapter, I examine some of the ways this crucial question was 
addressed by the pioneers of the Deoband school and by Shah Muhammad 
Ismā'īl before them. Since there is significant overlap in the thought of 
these scholars on this issue, for purposes of illustration the bulk of this 
chapter focuses, though not exclusively, on the discourses of the most 
prolific early Deoband thinker, Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī. 

Popularly known as the “physician of the community” (hakīm al- 
ummat) by his followers, Thānvī is arguably the most influential and cer- 
tainly one of the most widely read modern South Asian Muslim scholars. 
His writings are said to number over a thousand. He wrote extensively on 
almost all facets of Islam, including Qur’anic exegesis, Hadith studies, 
law and jurisprudence, Sufism, and philosophy. Thānvī was both an ac- 
complished jurist and a leading Sufi in the Chishtī order. Originally from 
the town of Thana Bhawan in Uttar Pradesh, Thanvi graduated from De- 
oband in 1883, at the age of twenty.’ His intellectual career was influ- 
enced not only by one of Deoband’s founders, Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, 
but also by the eminent nineteenth-century Indian Chishti Sufi Haji Im- 
dādullah Muhājir Makkī. 

Haji Imdādullah served as the Sufi guru for all of the Deoband pi- 
oneers, including Gangohī, Nānautvī, and Thānvī. Though not trained as 
a jurist, he was arguably the most charismatic and widely followed Sufi 
master in colonial India. Like Thānvī, Imdādullah was a native of Thana 
Bhawan. He was accorded the title “the Meccan Migrant” (Muhājir Makkī) 
because he fled to Mecca in the aftermath of the 1857 Mutiny after the 
British accused him of involvement in that rebellion. Imdadullah stayed 
in exile in Mecca for the rest of his life, where he continued to attract In- 
dian and non-Indian disciples of varied ideological orientations (see 
chapter 12). Thānvī became Imdadullah’s disciple in 1884 while he was 
in Mecca for his first pilgrimage. Imdadullah played a formative role in 
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Thānvī's development as a Sufi master. In turn, Thānvī played a pivotal 
part in preserving and shaping Imdadullah’s legacy, as we will see more 
fully in the final chapter. 

After graduating from Deoband in 1883, Thanvi taught for four- 
teen years in a seminary called Jami‘ al-*Ulūm in the city of Kānpūr in 
Uttar Pradesh. He then returned to his hometown of Thana Bhawan in 
1897 and took up the leadership of the Sufi lodge that his own guru 
Imdadullah had managed before leaving India. While at Thana Bhawan, 
Thanvi trained a number of disciples and established himself as a pro- 
lific and influential author. He remained closely connected with the De- 
oband school and served as its patron-in-chief (sarparast) for many years. 
Thānvī's disciples came from all over India. Among the most prominent 
of them were his nephews Zafar Ahmad *Uthmani (d. 1974) and Mufti 
Muhammad Shafi‘ (d. 1976), both of whom went on to become major re- 
ligious figures in Pakistan after the partition of 1947.5 

Thanvi devoted a large part of his intellectual oeuvre to the theme of 
heretical innovation.? His writings on this concept are found across var- 
ied textual genres, including popular reformist texts (islāhī tasnīfāt), ju- 
ridical opinions (fatawa), and reverential aphorisms (malfūzāt) meticu- 
lously compiled by his disciples. These discursive archives provide 
important insights into Thanvr's social imaginary as a religious reformer 
and also into the Debandī orientation more generally. 

In the discussion that follows, I analyze critical fragments of his 
thought in the hope of documenting and highlighting ways in which 
Deoband scholars imagined the limits of innovation both theologically 
and in relation to religious practice. While it is well known that Deoband 
scholars opposed several popular conventions and devotional rituals, 
the question of how they went about that task has not received much at- 
tention in the Western academy. By what hermeneutical means did they 
try to construct the limits of normativity and heresy? How did they 
imagine the very idea of innovation? What are some of the ambiguities 
found in their conception of moral reform? These are some of the ques- 
tions I address in this chapter. Initially, however, I want to briefly ex- 
plain the way I approach the categories of normativity and heresy, as a 
way of outlining my theorization of the concept of heretical innovation 
or bid ‘a in Islam. 
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Theorizing Normativity and Heresy in Islam 


By the term normativity, I mean the clusters of theological commitments 
and patterns of embodied practices that a community deems to be nor- 
matively demanded for the cultivation of moral excellence and virtue. 
As philosopher Christine Korsgaard, in her book Sources of Normativ- 
ity, frames this concept, “Ethical standards are [always] normative. They 
do not merely describe a way in which we in fact regulate our conduct. 
They make claims on us; they command, oblige, recommend, or guide 
[emphases in original].” Similarly, she states that “concepts like knowl- 
edge, beauty, and meaning, as well as virtue and justice, all have a nor- 
mative dimension, for they tell us what to think, what to like, what to 
say, what to do, and what to be.”' In a religious tradition like Islam, the 
sources of normativity are always varied, multiple, and interrelated, rang- 
ing from the pastoral authority of expert scholars to the accumulated 
weight of repetitive disciplined practice. I prefer the category of norma- 
tivity over orthodoxy because it affords a greater degree of fluidity and 
ambiguity in the location of religious authority among a set of competing 
claimants.!! The category of orthodoxy, even if assumed to be subject to 
constant contestation, creates the wrong impression that one can in fact 
generate a set of names and addresses where the custodians of orthodoxy 
may be identified and marked as such. In the absence of a dominant ec- 
clesiastical authority in Islam, the heuristic value of the term orthodoxy 
seems questionable. Moreover, and more crucially, “orthodoxy,” like 
“sect,” is one of those categories that at the very moment of its invocation 
becomes caught up in the “machine of [Christian] political theology.”'? 
In his brilliant study Two: The Machine of Political Theology and the 
Place of Thought, philosopher Roberto Esposito demonstrates the con- 
ceptual entwinement of Christian political theology and modern secular- 
ism.? Moreover, he shows the machine-like process through which this 
political theology forces itself into conceptual categories employed while 
examining non-Western traditions and cultures. As Esposito points out, 
the "entire linguistic tissue that enervates our conceptual categories is 
imbued with political theological undertones.”'* Building and comment- 
ing on Esposito's contribution, Arvind Mandair sums up the problem at 
stake: “Central to the operations of (especially modern) Western language 
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and thought,” he writes, “is a metaphysical apparatus whose key task is 
to organize difference (among persons, cultures, concepts) by reducing it 
to structures of identity (for example, noncontradictory unity, analogy, 
individuality, personhood)."? One can fruitfully add “orthodoxy” to Man- 
dair’s latter list of structures of identity assembled by the machine of 
secular Christian political theology and transposed into other contexts 
through an act of “generalized translation.”'* It is this insidious yet pow- 
erful theology of translation that various attempts to defend or resusci- 
tate the category of orthodoxy in Islamic studies have failed to con- 
sider." To draw on Gil Anidjar, this category is too soaked in the “blood” 
of Christian political theology that is the foundation of secular conceptu- 
ality to be allowed to so freely and cheerfully circulate through the study 
of Islam and South Asian religions.'® This category is also unhelpful 
with regard to the specific context of investigating modern South Asian 
‘ulama’ discourses and contestations. 

The major Muslim reformist schools in British India, the Deobandis, 
Barelvis, and the Ahl-i Hadith, were all part of the same so-called ortho- 
doxy of the learned religious elite; where they differed from one another 
was in their interpretation of the prophetic norm, and consequently the 
normative expectations they held for the masses. The binary construct of 
orthodoxy/heterodoxy is quite unhelpful in capturing the range of con- 
testing opinions on the borders separating the normative from the hereti- 
cal. The category of normativity affords greater flexibility and theoretical 
breathing space for the analysis of scholarly debates on the boundaries of 
normative practice in Islam. 

In approaching the category of normativity, I find particularly com- 
pelling anthropologist/sociologist Pierre Bourdieu’s idea of habitus, as 
developed in his two books The Logic of Practice and An Outline of a 
Theory of Practice. Bourdieu described habitus as “a product of history 
[that] produces individual and collective practices — more history —in 
accordance with the schemes generated by history. Habitus ensures the 
active presence of past experiences, which, deposited in each organism 
in the form of schemes of perception, thought, and action, tend to guar- 
antee the ‘correctness’ (emphasis mine) of practices and their constancy 
over time, more reliably than all formal rules and explicit norms.”'” 

For Bourdieu, Habitus is a form of embodied history that at every 
moment structures new experiences in accordance with the structures 
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produced by past experiences. The relationship of habitus to normativity 
is best captured when Bourdieu writes, “The habitus tends to generate 
all the ‘reasonable,’ ‘common sense’ behaviors (and only these) which 
are possible within the limits of these regularities, and which are likely 
to be positively sanctioned [emphasis mine] because they are objectively 
adjusted to the logic characteristic of a particular field, whose objective 
future they anticipate.” 

Closely aligned to Bourdieu's category of habitus is his concept of 
doxa: a collection of bodily rhythms and dispositions that come to be 
taken for granted by members of a community as an established cosmo- 
logical order, perceived not as arbitrary (1.e., as one among others) but as 
a self-evident natural order recurrently reproduced without any ques- 
tioning or second-guessing.”' Central to theorizing the category of nor- 
mativity in Islam is the question of how a set of authoritative religious 
discourses become embodied in a community's practice of everyday 
life. In this context, particularly insightful is Bourdieu's astute observa- 
tion that “the stabler the objective structures and the more fully they re- 
produce themselves in the agents’ dispositions, the greater the extent of 
the field of doxa, of that which is taken for granted."? 

I find Bourdieu's twin concepts of habitus and doxa helpful in deep- 
ening the conversation on the normative expectations and conflicts under- 
lying intra-Muslim contestations over the boundaries of heresy in Islam. 
In a certain sense, the discourse on bid ‘a in Muslim thought is driven by 
competing imaginaries of an ideal "Islamic habitus," or, to be more pre- 
cise, a habitus informed, formed, or shaped by the sunna. What must be 
emphasized here is that the sunna is not simply a juridical category ap- 
plied to derive legal rulings. Rather, it signifies practices and rhythms of 
life intended to assume the status of a naturalized, spontaneous habitus — 
a normative model with the weight of embodied history behind it. As 
Bourdieu reminded us, “Habitus tends to ensure its own constancy and its 
defense against change through the selection it makes within new infor- 
mation by rejecting information capable of calling into question its accu- 
mulated information, if exposed to it accidentally or by force, and espe- 
cially by avoiding exposure to such information" (emphasis mine).” 

The insight that habitus defends against change is particularly rele- 
vant to the interplay of constancy and change that hovers over the sunna- 
bid ‘a debate in Islam. Sunna signifies the sanctioned normative habitus 
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embodying a community that shares a history and tradition. Therefore, the 
community and its history and tradition all have to be protected against the 
threat of external exposure and new information that might devour its pu- 
rity, destabilize its constancy, and, in effect, compromise its normative 
authority as a set of discourses demanding embodied assent from its fol- 
lowers. Bid ‘a, on the other hand, is the inverse of sunna, denoting those 
unsanctioned habits and rhythms of disciplined activity that are intro- 
duced in the face of an already agreed-upon structure of normativity. Be- 
fore I dig deeper into the hermeneutical aspects of bid ‘a, I want to briefly 
reflect on its narratological dimension so as to further clarify its epistemic 
and normative stakes. For this, I turn to the thought of arguably the most 
formidable scholar in medieval and early modern Islam to have written 
on the concept of bid‘a: the renowned fourteenth-century Andalusian/ 
Granadian Maliki jurist Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shātibī (d. 1388). 


The Narratology of Bid‘a: Normativity, Heresy, and Estrangement 


Bid‘a is as much a narrative category as it is a doctrinal, legal, and theo- 
logical one. In fact, attending to its narrative function promises to 
broaden and deepen the analytical view and approach to this category. 
More specifically, Muslim intellectual discourses on bid ‘a are often en- 
folded in what one may call a “narrative of estrangement,” in which the 
archetypal narrative of the Prophet’s and his community’s estrangement 
and exile at the hands of unbelievers in early Islam is mobilized as a blue- 
print for each successive episode of antagonism pitting the upholders of 
normativity against the purveyors of heresy. Committing to the normative 
path invariably brings estrangement. But this estrangement also indexes 
an individual's and a community’s commitment to the Qur'àn, the sunna, 
and the teachings of the pious ancestors. In what follows, I elucidate the 
sorts of moral claims and desires invested in the mobilization of such a 
narrative of estrangement in Muslim intellectual and reformist discourses 
on bid ‘a. As literary theorist Hayden White best put it, “Where, in any ac- 
count of reality, narrativity is present, we can be sure that morality or a 
moralizing impulse is present too. . . . Could we ever narrativize without 
moralizing?”?1 
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For a particularly effective and instructive illustration of the articu- 
lation of such a narrative, I briefly turn to the most systematic and one 
of the most detailed premodern works on the concept and application of 
bid ‘a: Adherence (Al-I'tisam), a text by the fourteenth-century Maliki 
jurist Ibrahim al-Shātibī. Al-Shātibī died almost exactly a century be- 
fore the death of the Muslim emirate of Granada. His works on Islamic 
law and jurisprudence (such as his other classic, The Reconciliation 
(Al-Muwafaqat) are widely considered as among the most sophisticated 
and influential in early modern Muslim thought.?? While I will have oc- 
casion to engage select aspects of his discussion on interpretive aspects 
of bid 'a in a moment, I focus here on his remarkable introductory chap- 
ter in Adherence. 

In this introduction, al-Shātibī framed his investment in composing 
a book on bid ‘a through a sustained meditation on the Prophet's evoca- 
tive saying: "Islam began as a stranger and will return as a stranger the 
way it began, so blessed are the estranged” (Budi 'a al-Islam ghariban wa 
sa ya tūdu gharīban kama budi 'a fa tüba li-l-ghurabā '). Ebrahim Moosa's 
commentary on this prophetic saying brings its multiple facets into re- 
lief. “Here,” Moosa wrote, “the idea of being a stranger or exile is ideal- 
ized in manifold ways. It evokes a certain tyranny of the world and of 
time. Under such anticipated conditions, those who seek the truth be- 
come exiled and marginalized by the tyranny of the majority. The mar- 
ginalized are exiles in their suffering and give solidarity to each other. 
Exile here has many permutations ranging from the physical and spiritual 
to the political and to other conceivable forms of suffering and marginali- 
zation.'?6 Being estranged, often considered a horrifying prospect, is in 
fact laced with the beauty of divine and prophetic blessings, this prophetic 
report suggests. Moreover, this prophetic saying connects a narrative of 
estranged beginnings to a teleology that returns to those beginnings. 
This quality of repetition is crucial to the way the saying brings together 
narrativity and temporality. “Narrative repetition,” as Paul Ricoeur puts 
it, enables “reading the end into the beginning and the beginning into the 
end,” so one can “learn to read time backward, as the recapitulation of 
the initial conditions of a course of action in its terminal consequences. 
In this way, the plot does not merely establish human action ‘in’ time, it 
also establishes it in memory." 
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Al-Shātibī saw this saying of the Prophet as the encapsulation of a 
constantly repetitive battle at the heart of Islam: the battle between sub- 
mitting to divine sovereignty and following the customs, habits, and tra- 
ditions of one’s ancestors. This battle had rendered the Prophet a stranger 
in his own community, the object of rebuke and slander from those who 
not long before had been among his dearest friends and kin. This was 
how al-Shātibī recounted the psychic pain of the Prophet’s misery: “All 
the people of peace declared war on him, his dearest friends turned 
against him as [agents of] torturous pain. Those closest to him in kin be- 
came farthest from his friendship. And those affixed to him in a relation 
of the womb cultivated the bitterest sentiments against him in their hearts. 
What kind of estrangement can equal this estrangement?” (Wa sara ‘ahl 
al-silm kuluhum harban ‘alayhi wa-l ‘ada al-walī al-hamīm 'alayhi ka-l- 
‘adhab al-'alīm fa ‘aqrabuhum ‘alayhi nasaban kana ab 'ad al-nas ‘an 
muwālātihi wa ‘alsaquhum bi-hi rahman kānū 'agsā gulūban ‘alayhi. Fa 
‘ay ghurba tuwāziy hādhihi-l-ghurba?).”* Why did the Prophet encounter 
such resistance to his mission? Because he challenged “what people were 
used to” (kharaja ‘an mu ‘tadihim) (13). Central to the narrative plot of 
the battle between sunna and bid ‘a, normativity and heresy, is the temp- 
tation and power of sedimented habits that oppose divine norms. 

The Prophet sought to shake and interrupt long-standing habits 
among pagans and other non-Muslims in Arabia; he and his small band 
of followers were thus shunned. But despite this inevitable hostility, they 
held on to the rope of divine normativity that kept them together, em- 
powering and unifying them through dire tribulations. It is this image of 
holding on to God's rope that inspired the title of al-Shātibī's book, “Ad- 
herence” or “Holding On" (A/-I'tisām) derived from the iconic Qur’anic 
verse “And hold on, together, to God's rope, and do not be divided.”” 
Al-Shātibī's adoption of his book's title from this verse indicates that for 
him departing from the prophetic norm and succumbing to heretical in- 
novations constituted more than a doctrinal or eschatological breach. 
Bid ‘a was a threat to the political order, unity, and power of the commu- 
nity. For al-Shātibī, it was thus a dual assault on individual salvation and 
on social order and cohesion. 

Al-Shātibī's argument for the destructive power of bid‘a was framed 
in a distinct narrative. He told the story of Islam’s unfolding in the cen- 
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turies after the Prophet’s passing and his own place in that story through 
the emotive images of estrangement and exile. As Islam grew, so did the 
heresies within it multiply, fulfilling the alarming prophetic prognostica- 
tion that “my community will be divided into seventy-three factions,” 
much as had happened with Judaism and Christianity before it. Slowly but 
surely, Islam’s power and unity dwindled, as practitioners of heresies and 
whimsical self-indulgence overpowered the upholders of prophetic nor- 
mativity (Fa takālabat ‘ala sawād al-sunna al-bida‘ wa-l-ahwā °) (15). 

In enticingly simple yet telling words, al-Shātibī summed up the close 
relation between upholding normativity and experiencing estrangement. 
“When put next to the people of falsehood, the people of truth will al- 
ways be small in number” (Inna ‘ahl al-hag ft janb ‘ahl al-bātil qal) (15). 
He continued: “An estranged community is marked by erasure or paucity. 
This is when the normative becomes the taboo,” what should be taboo 
becomes normative, heretical innovations take the place of prophetic 
norms, and prophetic norms begin to seem like heretical innovations” 
(Al-ghurba lā takin ‘ila ma‘ fagd al-‘ahl aw gilatihim wa dhālika hina 
yasiru al-ma 'rūf munkaran wa-l-munkar ma rūfan wa tasiru al-sunna 
bid ‘atan wa-l-bid ‘a sunnatan) (15). 

In al-Shatibr's view, the relationship between sunna and bid ‘a was 
absolutely inverse. “Every innovated heresy kills a parallel normative 
practice” (Mā min bid ‘a tuhdath ilā wa yamut min al-sunan mà huwa fī 
mugābalatihā) (19), he wrote with the precision of a mathemetician, and 
reinforced his point by quoting the Prophet's famous Companion *Ab- 
dullah Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 687): “There is not a year that passes when people 
don't innovate heresies and kill the sunna, thus [constantly] resucitating 
heretical innovations and strangling to death prophetic norms" (Ma ya tī 
‘ala al-nàs min ‘am ila ahdathū fi-hi bid'atan aw 'amātū fi-hi sunnatan) 
(19). Thus for al-Shatibi the estrangement of the upholders of normativ- 
ity followed a predictable regressive temporal pattern. Each successive 
generation of scholars found the world around them imprinted with fewer 
vestiges of the prophetic norm than the generation before. In impressing 
this point, al-Shātibī recounted an exchange between the Prophet's close 
Companions ‘Abū al-Darda (d. 652) and his wife ‘Umm al-Darda (an 
erudite scholar and jurist in Umayyad Damascus). Despite having died 
only a few decades after the Prophet, they were already bemoaning the 
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state of the world around them. One day ‘Abū al-Darda entered their 
home looking visibly angry. “What made you angry?" his wife inquired. 
He responded, “By God, I don’t recognize anything from the Prophet’s 
practice except that people still pray together” (Wallah ma ‘arifu 
shay’an min ‘amr Muhammad ‘lla annahum yusallūna jami‘an) (16). 

Similarly, al-Shātibī continued, inserting himself into his narrative, 
when he had plunged into his scholarly journey and begun addressing 
the masses, he found himself besieged by all varieties of heretical inno- 
vations. As he put it: “I found myself a stranger among my contempo- 
raries" (Wajadtu nafsī ghariban fi jumhür ahl al-waqt) (16). Al-Shātibī's 
dramatic account of the alienation he experienced deserves to be pre- 
sented in his own words, as they capture to good effect the interaction of 
narrativity, normativity, and estrangement that I have been delineating in 
the last few pages. 


My intellectual options were clear. First, I could have adhered to the 
sunna on the understanding that I would be opposing what people were 
accustomed to. In this scenario, it was inevitable that what had happened 
to the opponents of heresies before me would also happen to me. This 
would be especially so if I called on them to follow only the sunna and 
nothing else. This option presented a mighty burden but also a generous 
reward. Second, I could have followed the path of the heretics at the ex- 
pense of opposing the normative model of the Prophet and his pious 
Companions, in which case I would have come under the banner of mis- 
guidance, God forbid. In this situation, I would have condoned the habit 
(lit. “the habitual”] [of heresy]. And I would have been considered [by 
people] an agreeable person rather than a disagreeable antagonist. (17) 


“But,” al-Shatibi continued, more emphatically, “it became clear to 
me that destruction on the path of normativity is the very essence of sal- 
vation [ra ytu anna al-halāk fi ‘itba‘ al-sunna huwa al-nijat]. And that 
other people cannot detract anything from my commitment to God. So I 
began by choosing the method of gradualism in some matters. [Yet] all 
hell broke loose! Humiliation and rebuke were heaped upon me. Cen- 
sure shot its arrows at me. I was associated with heresy and misguidance 
and was placed in the category of buffoons and fools [fa gāmat 'alatya 
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al-qiyama wa tawātarat ‘alatya al-malama wa fawwaga 'illaīya al- 'itab 
sihamahu wa nusibtu ‘ila al-bid‘a wa-l-dalala wa 'unziltu manzilat ‘ahl 
al-baghawa wa-l-jahala]|" (17). 

Despite all these hardships, al-Shātibī asserted, in a flourish that 
congratulated himself for his own heroism: “I continued to investigate 
the heresies that the Prophet had highlighted and warned about . . . and 
to search for prophetic norms whose light was about to be extinguished 
by heretical innovations so I could help restore their glow with my actions 
and be counted on Judgment Day as among those who resuscitated the 
sunna | 'abhath ‘an al-sunan allatī kadat tutfi’ nūrahā tilka al-muhdathat 
la lli 'ajlü bil- ‘amal sana-ha]" (19). 

Note how al-Shātibī crafted the narrative of his scholarly strivings as 
if he were telling the Prophet's biography. The narrativity of bid'a was in- 
timately tied to the construction of his own religious authority as the in- 
heritor of the Prophet and of the prophetic mandate. Embodying the 
Prophet's experience of physical, emotional, and psychological estrange- 
ment during the early years of his prophetic career confirmed one's place 
on the path of normativity. The trope of estrangement, in other words, 
signified occupying the right side of history in the temporal realm and 
achieving salvation in the eschatological domain. Most importantly, 
prophetic reformers in every epoch were fated to estrangement. The 
Prophet's Companion *Uways al-Qarani (d. 657), to whom the Sufi prac- 
tice of establishing spiritual intimacy or discipleship in the physical ab- 
sence of one's master/beloved ( 'uwaysī initiation) is also attributed, best 
summed up this sentiment: “Commanding the normative and forbidding 
wrong does not leave the faithful with any friends" (Inna al-‘amr bi-l 
ma ‘rif wa-l-nahi ‘an al-munkar lam yud 'à li-l mu’min sadiqan) (19). 

I now turn to some key hermeneutical aspects of defining bid ‘a and 
its limits. I will do so by staying with al-Shātibī for a few moments be- 
fore venturing again to South Asia. 


The Hermeneutics of Bid‘a: Heresy as Faux Religion 


Central to the definition of bid ʻa is the capacity of the human subject to 
cultivate a parallel order of normativity that might rival God's authority 
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as a sovereign legislator. Indeed, it is this fundamental sin of choosing 
that constitutes hairesis (heresy): the exercise of the human will in se- 
lecting a faux architecture of normativity is what invests bid ‘a with its 
symbolic currency as one of the most incendiary discourses of exclusion 
and taboo in Islam. To be more precise, the category of bid ‘a operates at 
the interstices of law and theology; the prohibition against innovating in 
the presence of a prophetic norm is anchored in a larger theological 
imaginary eager to guard the absoluteness of God’s sovereignty. For ex- 
ample, in Adherence, al-Shātibī defined bid ‘a “as an innovated practice 
in religion that simulates the sharī'a [in the intensity and discipline with 
which it is undertaken]" (tarīga fi-l-din mukhtara ‘ah tudāhī al-sharī'a) 
(23). “Simulating the shari‘a,” he explained, meant “resembling the 
path of the sharī'a without in reality being that [path]? (Tushabih al- 
sharī'a min ghayr ‘an takin fi-l-haqiqa kadhālik) (25). 

In excavating the deeper dynamics at work in the desire to simulate a 
normative order, al-Shatibi offered a curious reading on the psychology 
of the heretical innovator. The heretical innovator, he claimed, strove to 
make his heresies resemble established normative practices so that he 
might disguise the former as the latter (taltabis ‘alayhi bi’l-sunna). That 
was his best bet to confuse people into thinking that his new heresies are 
indeed normative—a necessary task because “a human being is not in- 
clined to imitate a practice unless that practice exudes the air of norma- 
tive legitimacy” (25). In other words, to paraphrase al-Shatibi, if you 
want to ensnare people into becoming your followers, you must give 
what you are selling the appearance of normativity. It is precisely this 
power of duplicity, this capacity for subterfuge, that made the heretical 
innovator (mubtadi ‘) and heretical innovations so very dangerous. 

Thus for al-Shatibi, as for several other scholars, the quality of simu- 
lation was crucial to how bid ‘a functioned as a borderline discourse in 
Islam separating normative and heretical modes of practice. The bound- 
aries of normativity were transgressed when someone chose to establish 
what one might call a “faux normativity” by adhering to an unsanctioned 
practice with the rigor and passion required for adherence to the sharī'a. 
Such religious adherence to a non-normative order of innovated norms 
sanctified what had not been divinely sanctioned. For this reason I ren- 
der bid ‘a as “heretical innovation" instead of just “innovation,” as it is 
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often translated. Rendering bid ‘a as simply “innovation” is problematic 
because it nourishes the stereotype that casts Islam as a religion inher- 
ently opposed to all forms of innovation and creativity in the realms of 
law and jurisprudence. Both the legal discourse on and the social bag- 
gage carried by the category of bid‘a are inseparably bound up with a 
psychology of unceasing rivalry between humanly invented and di- 
vinely mandated orders of normativity. 

This is also a good opportunity for further elaboration and explana- 
tion of my translation of bid‘a as “heretical innovation.” The “heretical” 
in “heretical innovation” does not equate to expulsion from religion or 
the community of the faithful. Bid ‘a is not the same as unbelief (kufr) or 
apostasy (irtidād). The idea of ingratitude for God's sovereignty or kufr 
is closely tied to the theme of challenging divine sovereignty that under- 
girds the concept of bid ‘a. But the latter does not carry the same magni- 
tude of eschatological consequence. However, I have persisted with 
translating bid ‘a as heretical innovation rather than as, say, “blamewor- 
thy innovation” or “reprehensible innovation” because the idea of haire- 
sis or choosing is inseparable to its conceptual architecture. The repre- 
hensibility of bid‘a lies precisely in the human attempt to choose an 
order of life that is not divinely sanctioned and that hence challenges 
God's sovereign power. Indulgence in bid ‘a does not signal outright un- 
belief. Perhaps even more dangerous, it presages a lurking threat that op- 
erates at the threshold of unbelief, always threatening to cross over but 
never explicitly doing so. It holds the potential for unbelief. And it is that 
potentiality that renders bid‘a subversive, theologically and sociologi- 
cally. The specter of transgression shadowing bid ‘a lives off the mimetic 
sedition involved in the human decision to simulate God’s sovereign de- 
cisions. It is this sin of hairesis or choosing a faux normative order that 
lends bid‘a its ominous character doctrinally and communally. That is 
why I render it as “heretical innovation.” 

The discourse on bid ‘a in nineteenth-century North Indian Muslim 
reformist thought was very similar in its mind-set of constant competi- 
tion between human and divine norms. For example, in their major texts 
on bid‘a, Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl and Ashraf ‘Ali Thanvi argued that 
any pattern of ritualized activity (rasm) begins to threaten the legislative 
authority of the divine and its expression as a normative example of the 
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Prophet when it is performed with the degree of passion, commitment, 
and discipline reserved exclusively for acts of religion such as praying 
and fasting that are normatively demanded of believers and that serve as 
means to attain greater proximity (tagarrub) to God.?! 

This category of rasm (pl. rusūm), derived from the Arabic roots 
r-s-m, literally meaning “to imprint, draw, or sketch a pattern,” is a critical 
component of Indian Muslim discourses on bid ‘a. In its Urdu modality, 
rasm can best be rendered as customs and habits that through a process 
of repetitive performance and reiteration become an entrenched part of a 
community’s underlying habitus. In other words, a rasm can be likened 
to a doxic condition that over time comes to be taken as a self-evident, 
unspoken reality rather than as one of several alternative and equally ar- 
bitrary possibilities. 


Rusūm: Conceptual Continuities and Transformations 


The intellectual trajectory of the category of rasm in South Asian Muslim 
scholarly discourses underwent a subtle yet significant shift from the 
eighteenth to the early and late nineteenth century. The modality of this 
shift is usefully captured if one attends to the discussion of this category 
by the iconic eighteenth-century scholar Shah Wali Ullah in his magiste- 
rial magnum opus in Arabic, Gods Conclusive Argument (Hujjat Allāh 
al-Bāligha). God s Conclusive Argument is a dizzyingly layered and mul- 
tivalent text. In a nutshell, though, one may describe it as a commentary 
on the cosmological foundations of a pious and morally sound political 
economy. A central category that binds this text together is what Walt 
Ullah called “tools or instruments of moral cultivation" (irtifagat),” also 
commonly translated as conveniences or supports for civilization. In its 
conceptual outlines, Gods Conclusive Argument seems closest to the 
hugely influential twentieth-century book by the German sociologist Nor- 
bert Elias, The Civilizing Process.** Though occupied with remarkably 
similar concerns about the cultivation of civility, Walt Ullah’s text in fact 
offers a useful corrective to Elias’s Eurocentric narrative by presenting a 
competing imaginary of disciplined life. 

In a section of Gods Conclusive Argument entitled “Dominant 
Customs/Conventions among the People" (A/-rusūm al-sā 'ira ft l-nas), 
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Wali Ullah argued that habits and customs, or rusūm, were “among the 
instruments of moral cultivation that are as critical [to the moral fashion- 
ing and advancement of a community] as the heart is to the body.” Fur- 
ther, “They are the foremost and most essential object of revealed nor- 
mativities” (A/-rusūm min al-irtifāgāt hiya bi manzilat al-qalb min jasad 
al-insàn wa ‘iyaha qasadat al-sharā 'i' awwalan wa bi'l-dhāt).** While 
offering an archaeology of the concept of rusūm, Walt Ullah identified 
multiple sources that could serve as the cause for their becoming en- 
trenched in the everyday life of a community. In addition to the influence 
of prophets and sages, and the pressure exerted by kings, customs and 
habits could manifest intuitively in people’s hearts. Walt Ullah contended 
that when dominant norms (a/-sunan al-sā 'ira) emanated from the truth, 
they protected the moral fabric of the community and guided its people 
toward intellectual and practical talents. In the absence of such norms, he 
continued, those people would be like animals (Lo lā-hā li’l-tahaqa akthar 
al-nās bi'l- bahā 'im). Wali Ullah made the arresting claim that most 
often people found it impossible to enunciate or explain their motiva- 
tions for participating in such disciplined practices of moral cultivation. 
As he put it: 


Consider the number of men who, say, enter marriage and take part in 
other such commonly expected moralizing norms. If you ask him [one 
such man], Why do you restrain yourself with these constraining prac- 
tices? he will not have a good answer other than to say, “I am doing what 
people do” [Lam yajid jawaban ‘ila muwāfagat al-qawm]. The most one 
can say about such a person is that he has an intuitive synoptic knowl- 
edge [ Im ijmālī] of the motivations underlying his actions — though 
even that much he will not be able to articulate, let alone be able to ex- 
plain his actions as a prelude to moral advancement. (100) 


In other words, for Wali Ullah, the motivation to lead a disciplined 
life, was not always readily articulated. Life was, as Talal Asad would 
have it, “essentially itself.” Moreover, what interests me most about 
Wali Ullah's discussion is his recognition of the subjectivity of the 
masses as a source of normativity. In subtle contrast to his nineteenth- 
century successors, Wali Ullah seemed much more confident about ac- 
knowledging the intuitive capacities of the masses to chart a pious life. 
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That said, it would be misleading to suggest that he was not critical of 
several customs and practices in his midst. He was far from a practi- 
tioner of hermeneutical charity. The dominant norms of a community, he 
argued, were ever vulnerable to corruption. And the foremost cause of 
such corruption was the rise to power of a morally sluggish political elite 
unable to see or understand the broader interests (a/-masālih al-kultya) 
of a community (100). 

Like Ismāīl and the Deoband pioneers, Wali Ullah was deeply criti- 
cal of aristocratic habits and customs, especially in the realm of everyday 
life. These included profligate habits of dress and eating, or the expendi- 
ture of excessive time on idle forms of entertainment like chess, hunting, 
collecting pigeons, and playing musical instruments. Such habits not only 
required that one earn a lot of money (tahtāju ‘ila ta'ammuq baligh 
fil-‘aksab) but also made a person indifferent to matters of worldly live- 
lihood and the afterlife (mal ‘amr al-mu ‘ash wa’l-mu ‘ad ) (101-2). As 
people with such corrupt habits assumed power and political authority, 
the masses, unable to oppose or resist the might of the powerful, fell in 
line with abject imitation, he continued this narrative. This happened be- 
cause the masses lost the capacity in their hearts to strongly incline to- 
ward pious or for that matter impious acts; they simply adhered to the 
practices they saw among those in power (101). And those who refused 
to surrender their moral compass and remained steadfast in piety tended to 
keep away from others around them, relegating themselves in silence to 
the sidelines (Wa yubqa gawm fitratuhum sawiya fi ‘ukhriyat al-qawm lā 
yukhālitūnahum wa yaskutuna ‘ala al-ghayz) (101). By this silence they 
expressed anger and disavowal toward the dominant population around 
them. This was how a morally harmful norm was established and rein- 
forced (Fa-tan 'agidu sunnatan sai 'yatan wa tata akkadu) (101). Wali 
Ullah urged the scholarly elite with expansive knowledge to not adopt 
such a disengaged, pacifist attitude. “They must expend their efforts to 
spread the truth and make it circulate in society, and they must actively 
resist and circumvent falsehood. This may well take some fierce quarrel- 
ing and opposition [mukhasamat wa muqatalat]" (101). 

From this discussion, it is apparent that Walt Ullah, much like his 
grandson Isma^il a few decades later, clearly espoused a reform agenda 
that was intensely critical of habits and customs or rusūm attached to the 
Mughal aristocracy. However, the conceptual space of rusūm in Wali 
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Ullah’s discourse also differed from Ismā'īl”s reform agenda in some 
crucial ways. For Wali Ullah, while rusūm were vulnerable to corruption, 
the corruption emanated from moral cracks in the political economy and 
leadership driving a community. The focus of Walt Ullah’s thought was 
on the interaction of cosmology, politics, and the moral fashioning of 
everyday life. He seemed relatively unconcerned about the incapacity of 
the masses to distinguish between obligatory and nonobligatory prac- 
tices, or about their tendency to confuse the two, in the performance of 
their ritual lives. 

Yet as I will show in this section, such concern and anxiety were at the 
heart of Ismā'īl”s and Deobandī discourses on heretical innovation. In- 
deed, over the nineteenth century, the category of rusūm or customs be- 
came increasingly synonymous with that of bid ‘a, heretical innovation. 
This was one of the central conceptual transformations in the mobilization 
of rusūm in South Asian Muslim reformist discourses from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century and beyond. For Walt Ullah, rusüm impressed a 
cosmological template of normativity upon the affairs of the temporal 
world. Good norms and customs attracted the prayers and blessings of the 
Highest Council (a/-mala ' al-a ‘la) and the satisfaction of the Supernum 
Plenum (hazirat al-quds) in the cosmological realm. Corrupting norms 
and customs, on the other hand, invited their opposition and anger (101).°° 

Now, even nineteenth-century reformers like Ismā'īl and his De- 
obandi interlocutors could think about the broader cosmologies underly- 
ing their reformist visions. However, one finds in their discourse a much 
firmer equation of rusūm with heretical innovation or bid ‘a, coupled with 
a more sharply delineated distinction between customs (rusūm) and devo- 
tional practices ('ibādāt). Let me make this point more simply and collo- 
quially. In contrast to Walt Ullah, whose reading of rusiim was cosmologi- 
cally oriented, in the discursive universe of nineteenth-century South 
Asian Muslim reformist thought rasm/rusiim increasingly acquired nega- 
tive connotations, signifying heretical innovations opposing the Prophet’s 
normative model. In other words, the constriction of what counted as nor- 
mative religion necessarily entailed the expansion of what counted as 
heretical innovations. The normative legitimacy of an unprecedented 
plethora of everyday customs and conventions became suspect and sub- 
ject to debate and contestation. This, I would argue, was a subtle yet pro- 
found transformation not only in the category of rasm/rusūm but in 
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the intellectual and social careers of South Asian Muslim thinkers more 
broadly from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 

An excellent illustration of this transformation is found in the contem- 
porary Deoband scholar Sa‘td Ahmad Pālanpūrī's Urdu translation of and 
commentary on Walī Ullah’s Gods Conclusive Argument (Hujjat Allah al- 
Bāligha), entitled Gods Capacious Mercy (Rahmat Allah al-Wasi‘a).*" 
While commenting on the section of this text I have just now addressed, 
Pālanpūrī employed the phrase "customs [rusūm] and heretical innova- 
tions [bid 'at|" as a tautological compound, as if they were synonymous. 
Take, for instance, the following statement of Walt Ullah’s, excerpts of 
which I also discussed earlier: “The learned elite with expansive knowl- 
edge must expend their efforts to spread the truth and make it circulate in 
society, and they must actively resist and circumvent falsehood. This may 
well take some fierce quarreling and opposition. All this is counted as 
among the best acts of piety” (101). Now compare with this statement 
Palanpürr's translation and commentary: “Correcting/reforming heretical 
innovations and customs is a most excellent practice [Bid ‘at wa rusum kī 
islah karnā behtarin ‘amal hay]. . . . When customs and heretical innova- 
tions take root in a community, they become incredibly difficult to dis- 
lodge.”>* Palanpürr's confident repetition of the “heretical innovations and 
customs” (bid 'āt wa rusum) compound throughout his commentary be- 
trays the fact that in this section Walt Ullah never even used the word 
bid'a, either independently of or with reference to the category of rusūm 
or customs. Yet in the late twentieth century, a scholar like Pālanpūrī took 
the equation of these terms as almost a given. This presumed synonymity 
of rusüm and bid ‘a had a lot to do with the thought and intellectual impact 
of prominent nineteenth-century South Asian Muslim reformers like Shah 
Muhammad Ismā'īl and Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī. I now turn to a detailed ex- 
amination of their discourses on and contributions to shaping the concep- 
tual architecture of bid ‘a as a concept and construct. 


Defining "Heretical Innovation" 


At the heart of the controversy surrounding the limits of bid'a in South 
Asian Islam was the question: Under what conditions do such customary 
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conventions (rusūm) begin to oppose or threaten the monopoly of the 
sharī'a and especially that of the Prophet’s normative model as the sole 
body of norms operative in the realm of religious practices? In other 
words, at what point, if ever, do humanly innovated norms come to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of divinely sanctioned norms? 

Different scholars, depending on their normative temperament, re- 
sponded to this central question in disparate ways. Moreover, their re- 
sponse to this question holds the key to the much larger question of how 
they imagined their own authority as members of the religious elite 
vested with the task of safeguarding the religion’s normative boundaries. 
Ismā'īl and Deobandi scholars such as Rashid Ahmad Gangohi and 
Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi who followed him were deeply suspicious and cau- 
tious about the capacity of customary practices to develop into what one 
might call a faux-shari‘a: a counternormativity reflective of human de- 
sire rather than divine decree. The masses, these scholars argued, could 
not be trusted in matters of religion. Ifa tight leash on their activities was 
not maintained, they would be certain to compromise the primacy of the 
sharī'a with their religious adherence to non-normative conventions. 

The Deobandī reform project was primarily aimed at protecting the 
primacy of religious obligations against the threat of seemingly pious 
and spiritually rewarding rituals that, despite being permissible (mubāh), 
were not obligatory. The Deoband pioneers feared that the masses might 
easily mistake voluntary acts of piety for obligatory acts. For instance, 
Thanvi likened such voluntary rituals to tempting sweets (mitha’i) that 
made young gullible children salivate. While mesmerizingly pleasurable 
when ingested, these sweets could only harm the health of the young and 
earnest in the long run. 

Thanvi continued his analogy by drawing a comparison between 
parents and religious scholars. It was the responsibility of parents to 
train their children and prevent them from being seduced by such deli- 
cious yet harmful sweets. Similarly, Muslim scholars had to nurture the 
lived religion of the masses so that they might achieve immunity from 
seductive rituals that provided immense satisfaction in this world but 
caused only pain and anguish in the afterworld. Bid ‘a, according to this 
interpretation, functioned much like a tabooed act whose performance 
could tempt others. As Freud memorably remarked, in his problematic 
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but productive classic Totem and Taboo, eerily echoing Thānvī, “An in- 
dividual who has violated a taboo becomes himself taboo because he has 
the dangerous property of tempting others to follow his example. . . . He 
is therefore really contagious, in so far as every example incites to imita- 
tion, and therefore he himself must be avoided.'?? The originator of bid ‘a, 
the heretical innovator or mubtadi', was similarly dangerous because he 
carried the contagion of temptation and the threat of normalizing the 
taboo through inciting imitation. Defeating such a pathological agent of 
contagion required not only intellectual overpowering but also social 
shunning. 

In Thānvī's view, bid'a was much more dangerous than other sins. 
Why? Because bid‘a could wear the mask of religion. Thanvi claimed 
that people who engaged in heretical innovations did so driven by the as- 
sumption that they were taking part in pious devotional practices. This 
made bid‘a different from other sins. In the case of most other sins, at 
least the sinner knew that he was engaging in a wrongdoing for which he 
had to repent at some point. By contrast, the biggest tragedy about bid ‘a, 
Thānvī lamented, was that its perpetrators were never given the opportu- 
nity to repent because they understood their heresies as acts of religion. 
Moreover, because such practices assumed the status of religion, a per- 
son who participated in them was lauded for pietistic excellence, and 
someone who refrained from them was collectively censured, reproached, 
and singled out as a heretic. 

Indeed, this was the defining quality of a heretical innovation or a 
faux religious convention. The communal insistence, the peer pressure, 
if you will, to participate in such a practice had reached a level that any- 
one who voluntarily abstained from it was attacked. Such conventions 
were perpetuated by the invisible pressure of communal expectations 
and norms, not adherence to the dictates of divine law. Shah Muhammad 
Ismā'īl”s definition of rasm or convention/custom illustrates this point 
very well. He defined rasm as “a nonobligatory practice that becomes so 
deeply ritualized in a community that anyone who abandons it becomes 
the target of his community's rebuke and censure. Moreover, conformity 
to the habits of ancestors or the peer pressure of contemporary friends, 
relatives, and community members represents the foundational source of 
the popularity that such rituals achieve.”*! Therefore, a nonobligatory or 
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simply permissible practice was performed with as much dedication and 
regularity as if it were obligatory. But how did this happen? What was 
the process through which rituals became ritualized? How did individual 
practices become so entrenched in the life of a community that their 
abandonment was no longer thinkable? 


Law, History, and the Normative 


In one of his lesser-known but fascinating and rich texts Clarifving Truth 
(Īzāh al-Haqq), devoted almost entirely on the subject of bid ‘a, Shah Mu- 
hammad Ismāīl addressed some of these questions in enticing detail.” 
Critical to his narrative of how nonobligatory rituals assumed the aura of 
obligatory practices was the relationship between normativity, commu- 
nity, and history. All rituals, he explained, originally entered into a com- 
munity’s life to serve particular benefits. Moreover, the intellectual elite 
of a community endowed those rituals with specific forms so that the at- 
tached benefits were maximized and attained as easily as possible. Gradu- 
ally, those specific forms became current and dominant among the masses. 
However, as those forms became an unquestioned part of a community’s 
everyday life, the foundational purpose or benefits for which those forms 
had been originally instituted were forgotten. 

People lost sight of the original reason underlying particular rituals 
as their attachment to the current form (sūrat-i murawwaja) of those 
rituals intensified.” Over time, form and purpose became completely di- 
vorced. At this point, the passion of the masses remained solely invested in 
preserving the outer forms of rituals, even if those forms no longer yielded 
the benefits for which they had originally been put in place. Therefore, 
even if the purpose of the ritual could be fulfilled through other means, 
its current form would not be discarded. And anyone who chose not to 
abide by the specificities of that current form became subjected to the 
community’s wrath. 

Ismāīl presented the example of the ritual of transmitting blessings 
to the deceased (isal-i sawāb) by distributing food among family and com- 
munity members. Almost ubiquitous among South Asian Muslims even 
today, this ritual is also known as the fātiha, since participants recite the 
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opening chapter of the Qur'an over food for the transmission of blessings 
to the souls of relatives, friends, or prominent saints and scholars. The 
fatiha is usually undertaken on the third and fortieth day of a person's 
death, events that are hence called sīwam (the third) and chālīsvān (the 
fortieth) respectively. In case of famous saints and scholars, the fatiha is 
most frequently held on the occasion of their birth anniversaries. The size 
and scope of these events can vary from a gathering of only a few house- 
holds in a neighborhood to the assembly of massive crowds encompass- 
ing whole villages and towns. Despite the widespread popularity of the 
fatiha, Ismā'īl considered this practice a heretical innovation that had 
been terminally corrupted by the manner and intention with which it was 
performed. He explained that originally the logic of this ritual had cen- 
tered on feeding the destitute relatives of the deceased as an act of charity. 
The blessings attained from this moment of charity were then transmitted 
to the soul of the deceased. Since destitute relatives were the most deserv- 
ing recipients of all kinds of charity in Islam, on this occasion also they 
were prioritized as the foremost recipients of food. 

However, Isma‘il protested, in his day Indian Muslims were so com- 
pulsively attached to this specific mode of performing the ritual that its 
original purpose and rationale were lost on them. Thus he observed that 
when the relatives and close friends of the deceased were provided food, 
no one explicitly said things like “This food is charity on behalf of the 
deceased” or that “It is a source of support for the destitute.” If such 
statements announcing the original purpose of this practice were uttered, 
Isma'il predicted, most relatives and family members would not even 
accept the food.^ In fact, they would consider it an insult. 

Moreover, their complete intolerance for any other means of fulfill- 
ing the supposed purpose of the ritual, namely transmitting blessings to 
the deceased, confirmed that they understood this specific form as obliga- 
tory. Ismail argued that even if someone expended all kinds of charity on 
behalf of the deceased it would not be socially accepted. Why? Because 
people were fixated on the requirement that food be distributed exactly 
according to the ritual. If the food was not distributed in this manner, the 
person performing the ritual would be the target of abuse and censure. 
However, if that same person spent nothing on charity on behalf of the de- 
ceased and simply distributed food in accordance with established norms, 
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he would be spared any verbal or emotional injury. Therefore, Ismā'īl con- 
cluded, the practice of distributing food for the transmission of blessings 
to the deceased was no longer a devotional activity. It had become a mere 
convention divested of its original purpose and objective.* 

It is important to note here the pivotal role of history in Ismā'īl”s 
narration of the formation of normativity. History, he argued, authorized 
rituals in ways that made it impossible to unauthorize them. The original 
purpose of offering food as a means of transmitting blessings to the de- 
ceased, for instance, had become buried in time and history. Indeed, his- 
tory had made this ritual normative, a taken-for-granted part of a com- 
munity's life that was no longer thought about before it was done. 

According to Ismā'īl, the original purpose of this ritual was invisi- 
ble, hidden by history/time because, as one might say, it had been there 
for some time. But how did Ismā'īl go about demonstrating the illegiti- 
macy of this ritual as it was currently practiced in India? By turning to 
history itself. Isma‘1l’s argument rested on showing that this ritual had 
been "brought into history" for a specific purpose that it no longer served. 
His historicist posture sought to make visible the contingent authoriza- 
tion of this ritual as a way to disrupt its unquestioned necessity. The irre- 
solvable contradiction in this operation was this: it was through history 
that Ismā'īl attempted to reveal what had been hidden by history. In try- 
ing to combat the power of normalization enabled by history, Ismā'īl mo- 
bilized more history. Even while protesting the intimacy of normativity 
and history, he could not think beyond history. 

For Ismail, the labor of reform required one to remind the inhabi- 
tants of the present of their responsibility to the past. What he did not 
consider was the unavailability ofthe past to make demands on the pres- 
ent and the precariousness of temporality that rendered impossible the 
promise of historicizing life into a seamless thread connecting the past, 
present, and the future. In launching his evangelical program to transform 
embodied life by making appeals to history, what Ismā'īl missed was 
that, as the theorist Jean-Luc Nancy has observed, history is not meta- 
physics but community or the commons. Nancy memorably wrote that 
"history —if we can remove this word from its metaphysical, and there- 
fore historical, determination — does not belong primarily to time, nor to 
succession, nor to causality, but to community, or to being-in-common.”*6 
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Nancy’s provocation aims to dehistoricize history. His goal is to 
show that the moral present of a community is not bound to how the his- 
tory of its past is told. In other words, the pasts of a community are no 
longer transparently available for translation in the present. However, in 
Ismāīl's historical imaginary, the past was an all-important and trans- 
parent category. In his conception of the relation between normativity 
and history, the determination of a community’s moral life ought to be 
derived from an empirical history of its pasts. Ismā'īl”s was a quest to 
construct and then narrate an objective history of the community. On the 
basis of that model he sought to reform the community. 

But in the process he also objectified community into a group of ide- 
ologically self-aware agents who might readily shun embodied practices 
to demonstrate their fidelity toward that community’s ideal history. The 
continued prevalence of such rituals in the everyday lives of South Asian 
Muslims today suggests that this way of imagining the relationship be- 
tween community and history is untenable. It is untenable because the 
promise of transforming embodied life by reminding that life of its re- 
sponsibility to history is never fulfilled. This promise cannot be fulfilled 
and remains deferred to an unspecifiable future.“ 

An almost identical promise to transform embodied life inspired 
Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvr's discourses on bid ‘a. Thanvi was in complete agree- 
ment with Ismā'īl”s analysis of the moral maladies afflicting Indian 
Muslims and with the latter’s strategies to cure those maladies. Much 
like Isma‘il, he believed that most popular rituals that seemingly fulfilled 
devotional objectives were in fact only means to show off wealth and 
conform to the pressures of the community. As an illustration of this ar- 
gument, he took the example of commemorating the fortieth day of some- 
one’s death, the chalisvan or the fortieth, as it is popularly called. While 
ostensibly serving the purpose of collecting rewards and blessings for 
the soul of the deceased, he claimed, the money spent on this ceremony, 
primarily on the preparation and distribution of food, was intended solely 
for the public display of wealth and social status.** To test the true moti- 
vation of the organizers for hosting this event, Thànvi proposed an inter- 
esting experiment. 

He suggested that the organizers of this event should be advised that 
rather than publicly feeding members of their community (birādarī), they 
should privately give charity to someone destitute or donate funds to a 
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mosque or a seminary. After all, the more needy and desperate the recipi- 
ents of charity, the more rewards and blessings it would bring to the de- 
ceased. If presented with this suggestion, Thānvī predicted, the organiz- 
ers would inevitably reply with something to the effect of “Good Lord! 
[Subhān Allah]! Do you really expect us to spend our money without 
anyone even hearing about it? How can we let that happen?”*? Accord- 
ing to Thanvi, ostentation (riya’) and the fear of being shamed by the 
community were the driving motives for all these sorts of gatherings. 
The resistance to adopting any means of transmitting blessings that would 
not involve a public show of wealth confirmed this conclusion. 

For Thanvi, this condition defeated the entire logic of transmitting 
rewards to the deceased. After all, he explained, the way this process 
worked was that living people accumulated rewards by doing good 
deeds with the right intention, and they then transmitted those accumu- 
lated rewards to the souls of the deceased. But in this situation, since the 
very intentionality underlying such rituals was corrupt and founded on af- 
fectation, the living were not even earning any rewards that could then be 
passed on. As he sarcastically put it, “When the balance [in this world] is 
zero [sifar]. what is left to be gifted [to the deceased]?” (Jab yahan hi 
sifar hay tuh wahan kya bakhsho gey?)? 

Here an important clarification must be registered: Isma‘Tl and Thānvī 
were not opposed to rituals such as transmitting blessings to the deceased 
in absolute terms. To the contrary, they considered such rituals pious acts 
that were laudable in essence. But they found problematic the intentions 
with which the masses performed these rituals. The attachment of corrupt 
attitudes had rendered impermissible these otherwise permissible prac- 
tices. And critical to Ismā'īl”s and Thānvī's argument was the role of his- 
tory in the formation of a community's normative boundaries. 

In the view ofthese scholars, the moral corruption encrusted on oth- 
erwise pious rituals was invisible to the masses. This was so because the 
masses were so unconsciously attached to the historically generated forms 
of these rituals that they were blind to the original purpose of those forms. 
As a result, in the guise of performing pious acts, they were in fact per- 
petuating a public sphere plagued by moral corruptions. For Isma'il and 
Thanvi, the work of reform involved awakening the masses to this disso- 
nance between the normative boundaries mandated by religion and es- 
tablished norms that dictated the practice of everyday life. Put differently, 
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Ismā'īl and Thānvī saw their role as one of intervening in history in 
order to interrupt its course. They sought to transform prevailing habits 
by showing how those habits transgressed the limits of tradition. But 
what kind of a legal imaginary and hermeneutical model sustained and 
channeled such a program of socioreligious reform? 


When Innovation Becomes Heresy: The Hermeneutics of Bid‘a 


For Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and the Deoband pioneers, it was not only 
the practice and era of the Prophet (the early seventh century) that was 
sacrosanct. In addition, the authority of the pious ancestors, meaning all 
the Companions of the Prophet, their successors, and other recognized re- 
ligious figures in the Sunni tradition, was equally binding and immune to 
criticism.?! Indeed, while it is convenient to translate sunna as the ^norma- 
tive model of the Prophet,” the meaning usually intended when the trope 
of sunna is placed in contradistinction to its inverse other, bid ‘a, is really 
the body of norms generated and sanctioned from the first three genera- 
tions of Islam (gurūn-i salasa, Ar. Al-gurūn al-thalatha). The pioneers of 
Deoband argued that the era of the Prophet and the eras of his Companions 
and their successors belonged to the same temporal complex. 

It was impossible, they claimed, for any practice or convention cur- 
rent and widespread during the era of the Companions and their succes- 
sors to lack either an explicit or an indicative precedent or proof text 
from the Prophet’s normative example.? So the development of Arabic 
grammar and lexicography, the establishment of the doctrine of Qur'an's 
inimitability, the creation of legal maxims and principles —all these were 
examples of seeming innovations that had been added to the tradition after 
the Prophet’s physical departure from the world. But far from opposing 
the sunna, these later inventions in fact enhanced its normative stature or 
further aided in its explication. Therefore, they could not be called hereti- 
cal innovations. 

The Deoband pioneers argued that the often-made distinction be- 
tween the categories of commendable innovations (bid ‘a hasana) and 
reprehensible innovations (bid ‘a sai 'yya) was superfluous. For them, the 
term bid‘a always signified unsanctioned practices that opposed the nor- 
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mative model of the Prophet. The so-called commendable or good in- 
novations, they advised, should instead be labeled as “attachments to the 
sunna” (mulhag bi’l-sunna). This was so because these later additions did 
not establish a new normative precedent but simply revealed an already 
established precedent.”* Let me explain. 

According to Deoband scholars, the normative model of the Prophet 
constituted those beliefs, practices, and habits that were dominant during 
the first three centuries of Islam without objection (shuyyū ‘ bi-là nakīr). 
It was not as if bad things did not happen during this exemplary stretch 
of time. Even then, people lied, cheated, and committed all varieties of 
crimes. However, these wrongdoings were both limited and objected to. 
Therefore, in the Deobandī legal imaginary, the concept of heretical in- 
novation did not signify every new thing that did not materially exist dur- 
ing the first three generations. Rather, it meant alteration or opposition to 
the logic of norms dominant during that chosen era. In a very useful dis- 
cussion Ashraf ‘Alī Thanvi elaborated this principle in some detail. 

According to Thanvi, two kinds of innovations sprang up after the 
first three generations of Islam’s beginnings. The first category com- 
prised innovations that were new in both their form and the motivational 
cause (sabab-i dā t) for their existence. Moreover, these innovations were 
necessary for the fulfillment of obligatory religious practices. For ex- 
ample, the writing and cataloguing of religious books, the construction 
of religious seminaries and Sufi lodges, and the development of Arabic 
grammar were all new developments that were nonexistent during the 
Prophet’s life and, more importantly, had no reason to exist then either. 

Over time, however, these innovations became necessary for the com- 
pletion of the religion’s obligations. Why? In addressing this pivotal ques- 
tion, Thānvī presented a story of how a general decline in the human ca- 
pacity to preserve and protect religion, as that religion became more and 
more removed from its moment of origin, necessitated the emergence of 
new tools and inventions that might assist in that task. Thānvī argued that 
during the first three centuries of Islam, the capacity of that early com- 
munity to protect religion from harm was so advanced and finely adapted 
that there was no need for any external tools or mechanisms of assistance. 
For instance, the memory of the people during that era was impeccable. 
They remembered everything they heard. Their understanding of religion 
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and its subtleties was so acute that they required no one to lecture or in- 
struct them on such points. Similarly, a culture of recording and docu- 
menting prophetic discourses and events was also thriving." 

After this initial era of impeccability that lasted three generations, 
Thanvi continued, a second phase set in that witnessed a steady and 
steep decline on a number of fronts. People were no longer as enthusias- 
tic about preserving religion as they once had been. A general indiffer- 
ence became the order of the day. Heretics and people who privileged ra- 
tionalism over revealed truth assumed a position of dominance.” At this 
moment, Muslim scholars realized that their tradition was under threat 
and that if they failed to take immediate remedial action, religion would 
gradually die out. Therefore, they invented specific tools and mechanisms 
for preserving the tradition in a moment of potential crisis. 

These innovations included the writing and publication of religious 
books, the systematization of such disciplines as jurisprudence, princi- 
ples of jurisprudence, and the discourses of the Prophet that were au- 
thenticated and canonized long after the Prophet’s death. The intellectual 
elite also constructed religious schools where these newly emerging dis- 
ciplines could be taught and transmitted. Similarly, the prominent Sufis 
of that era invested in lodges and centers of learning to consolidate their 
genealogies of religious knowledge and authority. 

The motivating cause that gave rise to all these new intellectual de- 
velopments and activities, Thānvī emphasized, was absent in the lifetime 
of the Prophet and his immediate followers. All these developments 
might appear to be innovations. However, in reality, they served as neces- 
sary preludes and preconditions to the fulfillment of obligatory religious 
practices. Therefore, Thanvi further explained, according to the juridical 
rule that a prelude to an obligation was also obligatory (mugaddimat al- 
wājib wājib), these innovations should in fact be called obligatory. 

These new practices and forms of knowledge did not threaten the co- 
herence of tradition. Rather, they were requirements for the continued 
subsistence of tradition. In other words, these seeming innovations con- 
stituted what one might call the deferred prophetic norm. Although their 
outer form was new, in substance they seamlessly connected with the 
logic of the Prophet’s normative model. These innovations served as nec- 
essary means to materialize the deferred promise of the prophetic norm in 
a world where the memory of that norm was constantly fading away.” 
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The second category of innovations consisted of practices that were 
new in their form but not new in the “motivating cause” underlying their 
origination. For example, the “motivating cause” for celebrating the 
Prophet’s birthday was to express happiness and joy at the event of his 
birth. This foundational cause was also present during the Prophet’s life 
and the era of the Companions. Had they so wished, they could also have 
celebrated the Prophet’s birthday. It was not as if the inauguration of this 
ritual was unthinkable for the Prophet and his Companions, Thānvī em- 
phasized. Yet they never organized or participated in such a gathering. 

For Thānvī, the absence of an act during the first three generations of 
Islam even when the rationale and motive for performing it were present 
in that era clearly showed that such an act was not authorized by the 
Prophet’s normative model. Put more simply, if the Prophet and his Com- 
panions did not invent a practice when the logic for its invention was 
available to them, it was obvious that their normative model did not en- 
dorse this practice. Therefore, Thānvī continued, the later innovation of 
such practices was heretical because it injected into religion a kind of new- 
ness that the Prophet and his Companions did not inject even when they 
could have. Such innovations, Thanvi concluded, were new not only in 
their outward appearance but, more critically, also in their substance. This 
substantive departure from the prophetic norm was heretical because it 
cast a doubt on the completeness and the finality of that norm. It contra- 
dicted the prophetic norm by questioning its completion and perfection. 

For Thanvi, at stake in this entire debate over the limits of innova- 
tion in Islam was the sovereign authority of the prophetic norm and by 
extension, that of divine law. As he argued, “Someone who innovates in 
religion is a claimant to Muhammad’s prophecy in veiled terms [Dar 
pardah mudda 'i-yi nubūwwat hay]. By attempting to add something new 
to the sharī'a, such a person implicitly accuses the sharī'a of deficiency 
and incompletion. Moreover, he implicitly boasts that he has the sover- 
eign authority to rectify the deficiencies of the sharī'a by introducing 
new items to it.””? The next analogy presented by Thanvi illustrates this 
point even more vividly. “Say someone printed a copy of the govern- 
ment's [the English word used by Thanvi] constitution and at the end of 
the document randomly added a clause of his own. Even if this additional 
clause were extremely beneficial for the country and its government, 
such unauthorized tampering with the constitution would still be called a 
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crime, and its perpetrator would be severely punished.” “Therefore,” he 
continued, “if adding one unauthorized clause to the law of this world is 
a crime, how can such an addition to divine law be condoned?’ 

The central difference between these two kinds of innovation, Thanvi 
further explained, could be most clearly understood by focusing on the 
prophetic saying, “Whoever innovates in this matter of ours that which 
is not a part of it is rejected” (Man ahdatha fi amrinā hādhā mā laysa 
min-hu fa huwa radd).*! The first variety of innovations, those that were 
necessary for the completion of religious obligations, corresponded to 
the part of this saying that read “included in it” (min hu). To the contrary, 
the second category of innovations that opposed the normative tradition 
of the Prophet and his Companions corresponded to the segment that 
read “that which is not” (md laysa). 

Another way to remember this distinction, Thanvi suggested, was to 
think about the difference between the expressions “innovations for reli- 
gion” (ihdāth li’l-din) and “innovations in religion" (ihdāth fi’l-din). 
Innovations for religion appeared new in their outward form but sub- 
stantively (ma ‘nan) conformed to the normative model of the Prophet. 
On the other hand, innovations in religion not only were new in their outer 
appearance but also altered the substantive logic of the Prophet’s norma- 
tive model. In effect, while innovations for religion further solidified the 
Prophet’s status as the ultimate exemplar and the foundational source of 
normativity in Islam, innovations in religion undermined his normative 
authority by challenging the perfection and finality of his salvational 
program. 


“Everything Should Stay within Its Limits”: 
Heresy as Excess and Disorder 


For Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī, bid ‘a was another name for disorder. He described 
disorder as opposition to a prescribed order of things (khilaf-i zabita). 
For example, he explained, imagine that someone while praying offered 
five cycles of prayer instead of the prescribed four. In this scenario, be- 
cause of adding onto and hence disturbing the logic of an already desig- 
nated order of devotional activity, this person would have corrupted his 
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entire prayer; he would not receive any rewards for even the first four 
cycles. Now this person might not find such excess heretical in any way; 
after all, he might argue, how could there be anything wrong with the 
display of some excess in the most pious act of praying? However, the 
central sin committed in this case, Thanvi argued, was that of opposing an 
already established order of normativity. Thanvi further elucidated this 
innate antagonism between order and excess with an insightful analogy, 
again revealing his embeddedness in a modern colonial technological 
landscape: “If someone attached a one-rupee stamp on an envelope that 
required only eighty paisas [100 paisas = 1 rupee], then that envelope 
would become ineligible for delivery. That is so because by exceeding 
the designated postage rate, the sender used his stamp improperly and 
opposed the prescribed order of norms." 

For Thanvi, the importance of maintaining order in the performance 
of everyday life was paramount even in regard to imitating the Prophet. 
He argued that the desire to replicate every detail of the Prophet's per- 
sonal life was commendable so long as that desire did not interrupt or un- 
dermine the fulfillment of religious obligations. The Prophet's normative 
model, he further explained, consisted of two dimensions: practical (fi 17) 
and discursive (gawlī). The practical dimension was composed of the 
specific aspects of his daily life: for instance, the things he ate, the way he 
wore his turban, held his stick, kept his house, and so on. This practical 
dimension, in other words, consisted of his personal habits. Thanvi ar- 
gued that later Muslims were not obligated to replicate the specificities of 
the Prophet's personal habits in their own lives. The discursive dimension 
of his model, on the other hand, included practices that were explicitly 
devotional in their import. In contrast to the practical dimension, it was 
obligatory to embody the limits stipulated by the discursive dimension 
of his model, though humans were granted a fair degree of autonomy to 
choose within those limits according to their own temperament. 

Thanvi described people who went the extra mile by replicating 
every moment of the Prophet's life, even when they were not obligated 
to do so, as “passional lovers" ( 'ushshaq) of the Prophet. According to 
Thānvī, ordinary people could not emulate such passional lovers. As he 
put it, “Love is the foundational source for the passion to replicate every 
moment of prophetic life [iss kā mansha’ muhabbat hay]. . . . These 
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lovers have the capacity to choreograph their entire lives on the model of 
the Prophet; they eat, drink, and wear exactly what he did. But for ordi- 
nary people like us, these restrictions are not obligatory so long as we re- 
main within the general discursive limits of the Prophet’s normative ex- 
ample.’ “In all matters,” he continued, “one must vigilantly guard the 
limits of normativity; everything should stay within its limits [Har shai’ 
ko apni hadd par rehnā chāhīyay|.”* 

Most importantly, Thanvi warned that one must never so exaggerate 
in imitating the Prophet’s personal life that the obligations of religion 
were compromised. In fact, an act of imitation that obstructed the fulfill- 
ment of an obligatory practice should be discarded. For instance, Thanvi 
explained, the Prophet used to offer eight cycles of supererogatory prayers 
every night. The imitation of this nonobligatory practice, if someone pos- 
sessed the requisite capacity and desire, was commendable. But imag- 
ine a scenario where a person offered supererogatory prayers all night 
and, as a result, was unable to wake up for the obligatory prayers at 
dawn. In this situation, it was incumbent upon that person to cast aside 
the voluntary prayers, go to bed early, and plan to wake up in the morn- 
ing to offer the obligatory prayers at dawn. The passion to imitate every 
moment of the Prophet’s life was commendable so long as it did not 
threaten the primacy of obligatory devotional practices. When religious 
passion threatened obligations, then that passion had to be tempered or 
altogether extinguished. Thānvī recognized and appreciated the pas- 
sionate love that overwhelmed some followers of the Prophet. However, 
even in demonstrations of one’s love for the Prophet, erotic excess that 
undermined order was intolerable. 


Preserving the Aura of Obligations 


The foundation of Thānvī's interpretive architecture was the legal prin- 
ciple that turning nonobligatory practices into obligations was prohibited. 
According to Thānvī, permissible practices (mubahat) became forbidden 
when the masses mistook those practices for religious obligations. In 
fact, even if an encouraged (mustahabb) practice was elevated to the sta- 
tus of an obligation, it needed to be abandoned. Thānvī argued that this 
principle was a hallmark of the Hanafi legal tradition. 
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For example, Thānvī frequently cited the influential early nineteenth- 
century Hanafi scholar Muhammad Amin Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1836), who in 
his widely read text Radd al-Muhtar categorically warned against elevat- 
ing nonobligatory practices to the status of religious obligations. For in- 
stance, Ibn ‘Abidin noted that reciting the three Qur'anic chapters, 4/-A "Jā 
(The Loftiest; chapter 87), A/-Kāfirūn (The Unbelievers; chapter 109), and 
Al-Ikhlas (Fidelity; chapter 112) while performing the voluntary night 
prayers (witr) was among the prophetic practices. However, if one insisted 
on reciting only these three chapters and not any other chapter from the 
Qur’an, then that insistence would turn an otherwise encouraged practice 
into a prohibition. Why? Because such a specification imparted to a non- 
obligatory practice the aura of obligation. Therefore, according to Ibn 
‘Abidin, one should refrain from following any fixed pattern while choos- 
ing parts of the Qur'an for recitation during prayers. 

Similarly, according to Thanvi, the Prophet’s Companions also ex- 
plicitly warned against undertaking permissible and encouraged practices 
with a discipline that made it appear as if those practices were obligatory. 
In this regard, Thānvī was particularly fond of quoting a statement by 
the Prophet's Companion ‘Abdallah Ibn Mas*üd: “You should not give 
away a part of your prayer to Satan by thinking that it is necessary to turn 
[after finishing prayers] toward one’s right side. Indeed, I have seen the 
Prophet often turn toward his left side also.”®’ According to the Prophet's 
normative model, turning rightward after prayers was an encouraged 
(mustahabb) act. However, when people began to understand this act as 
obligatory, Mas'üd intervened and reminded them that there was no 
harm in turning leftward either. In fact, he equated the insistence on only 
turning rightward to “giving away a part of prayer to Satan.” Comment- 
ing on this report, the prominent scholar of Hadith and Shafi‘t law Ibn 
Hajar al-Asgalānī (d. 1448) declared that “encouraged acts [mustahab- 
bàt] become abominable [makrüh] if those acts are elevated above their 
designated status.” 

The larger logic underlying these examples was that nonobligatory 
practices, even those that were prophetically sanctioned, had to never 
simulate obligatory practices. This was the foundational principle, Thanvi 
insisted, that people did not consider when they accused Deobandi schol- 
ars of forbidding permissible practices. This charge against Deoband 
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scholars, he emphatically insisted, was unfair. They never forbade per- 
missible practices. They forbade only practices that served as a prelude 
to forbidden practices. Just as the means to an obligatory practice were 
also obligatory, the means to a forbidden practice were also forbidden 
(Muqaddimat al-haram haram). The critical point to remember, Thanvi 
emphasized, was that at the moment when a so-called permissible prac- 
tice became a means to a prohibition, it lost its membership in the cate- 
gory of permissible practices (;mubāhāt) and itself became a forbidden 
practice.? 

According to Thānvī, the moral value attached to a given act de- 
pended on the conditions in which that act took place. The morality of a 
practice was always contingent on the circumstances of its occurrence. 
Even a meritorious act might become undesirable if it was not performed 
under appropriate conditions. For example, Thanvi reasoned, praying 
was universally acknowledged as a good act. However, even praying be- 
came abominable if performed when nature called (Pah khānā kā tagāzā 
ho tuh iss waqt namāz makrūh ho jātī hay).” This was the “secret,” as 
Thanvi put it, to why otherwise permissible practices were sometimes 
forbidden. “But,” he lamented, “this subtle point was beyond the under- 
standing of the masses.” 

Thanvi explained, mixing pedagogy with humor: 


When I forbid them [the masses] to perform practices like celebrat- 
ing the Prophet’s birthday, they complain that I am disallowing them 
from participating in pious activities. I agree that these are indeed pious 
practices. They are not problematic in their essence. However, what 
renders these practices heretical is the stipulation of particular specifi- 
cations as necessary for the attainment of divine rewards. To make 
such specifications necessary has no place in the sharī'a. But what of 
this subtle reasoning will these masses understand? Therefore, while 
talking to them I do not go into the details of my argument and simply 
forbid them sternly to do what they should not be doing. For example, 
once a villager protested, “Why does the Friday congregational prayer 
[jum ʻa] not take place in rural areas?" I silenced him by responding, 
“First tell me this: why is there no kajj [annual pilgrimage to Mecca] 
in Bombay?”'! 
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Blocking Goodness to Prevent Harm: Who Decides and How? 


Thanvi emphasized that the decision on whether a permissible practice 
should be forbidden on grounds that it might lead to corruption was not 
available for everyone. Only the most accomplished jurists possessed 
the authority to judge whether the kind of corruption likely to be caused 
by a permissible practice was grave enough as to necessitate its being 
forbidden.” But how was that decision to be taken? What were the crite- 
ria determining whether a permissible practice should be forbidden on 
cautionary grounds? To address these critical questions, Thānvī offered 
his readers a fascinating scenario to ponder. 

He proposed the following thought experiment. Suppose a practice 
was meritorious and good in its essence. But the public considered it 
taboo and blameworthy. Therefore, there was a high probability that who- 
ever engaged in that practice would be subject to the censure of the com- 
munity. In this situation, what should the law governing such a practice 
be? Should the jurist deem this practice permissible and ignore the con- 
troversy that participating in it would generate? Or should he call for 
the abandonment of this practice to avoid its potentially harmful social 
consequences?” 

Thānvī argued that this kind of a practice could be categorized nei- 
ther as absolutely forbidden nor as absolutely permitted. It required, not a 
straightforward answer but a very complex engagement with the tradi- 
tional sources of normativity, one that only the most accomplished jurists 
were qualified to undertake. Thanvi elaborated his argument by dis- 
cussing two incidents in the Prophet’s life that in his opinion best demon- 
strated the multiple possibilities available to a jurist confronted with such 
a scenario. At stake in each of these two incidents was the ruling on a 
commendable act that was likely to cause a massive backlash from the 
community. In one of those situations, the Prophet abandoned the act so 
as not to cause any social unrest. In the other situation, however, he de- 
cided to complete the act despite the attached risks. The same theoretical 
situation yielded two very different outcomes.” 

The first incident was the famous case of the wall called Hatim, to 
the southwest of the Ka‘ba in Mecca. After the Muslim conquest of Mecca 
in 628, the Prophet was presented with an excellent opportunity to bring 
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this wall within the vicinity of the Ka‘ba. Until that moment, this wall 
had been external to its territory. But the project would have required de- 
stroying the Ka‘ba before reconstructing it. Despite the apparent good- 
ness of this act, the Prophet decided to postpone the reconstruction plan. 
He reasoned that by destroying the Ka'ba, he might well offend both 
Muslim and non-Muslim Meccans who held the Ka‘ba in great rever- 
ence. In other words, the Prophet realized that given the very nascent and 
fragile stage in the career of Islam at that point, undertaking such a poten- 
tially provocative project would not be wise. Therefore, even though re- 
constructing the Ka‘ba and including the Hatim within its vicinity was 
the correct and sound thing to do, the Prophet chose to drop the plan be- 
cause of the hostility and uproar it was likely to cause. 


Prophetic Decisions and Desires: Prophecy, Sexuality, Intimacy 


The second incident was the Prophet's marriage to Zaynab bint Jahsh (d. 
633), who had been divorced by Zayd Ibn Haritha (d. 629), the Prophet's 
adopted son and one of the earliest Muslims." This is among the most 
remarkable episodes in early Muslim history, entangled in a curious web 
of prophecy, sexuality, and the intimacy of human relations. It is the narra- 
tive of the Prophet's desire for the wife of his former slave turned adopted 
son, who in the course of its unfolding was unadopted and changed from 
being a son to being an (albeit still close) Companion. As David Powers 
has argued, this narrative has profound implications for the conception 
of prophecy in Islam, since if Muhammad had not unadopted Zayd and 
if the latter had outlived the Prophet, the prophetic lineage and thus 
prophecy might well have continued." Let me first turn to Thanvi’s ex- 
ploration of the Zayd-Zaynab-Muhammad saga and then add some nar- 
rative dimensions he left out, as a way to highlight possible ambiguities 
marking his hermeneutic. 

Thanvi centered his discussion on the calculus ofthe Prophet's deci- 
sion to marry Zaynab after she was divorced by Zayd (Thanvi kept silent 
on the reasons for or the circumstances leading up to the divorce). This 
act was pregnant with the possibility of a scandal, since it could have 
been perceived by the “ignorant masses" of that time as a case of the 
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Prophet marrying his own daughter-in-law. Again, the Prophet was con- 
fronted with a moment in which a commendable act was likely to become 
an object of repudiation and unrest. In this situation, however, contrary to 
the episode of the Hatim, God instructed the Prophet to undertake this 
act, despite its likely volatile consequences." Therefore, the Prophet fol- 
lowed through on the commendable yet potentially controversial act of 
marrying Zaynab. 

The dynamics of these two situations were almost identical, Thānvī 
explained. In both cases, the fulfillment of a commendable act would 
have led to the censure of the community. However, the decisions in the 
two cases were opposite. In one situation, the likelihood of controversy 
attached to an action was considered strong enough for abandoning that 
act altogether. In the other scenario, the action was carried out. The criti- 
cal point to remember here, Thānvī instructed, was that the decision on 
whether a commendable act should be abandoned because of the likeli- 
hood that it would generate communal unrest could be made only by a 
distinguished scholar. In other words, the question of whether the appar- 
ent benefits associated with such an act should be foregone in considera- 
tion of the dissension it might produce in a community was one that only 
the most accomplished of jurists could answer." This was so because 
there was no fixed or predictable pattern of adjudication governing such 
situations, as the Prophet's differing decisions in these structurally iden- 
tical situations showed. But Thanvi did not stop there. 

In his signature probing style, he went one step further to speculate 
on why might God have allowed the Prophet to marry Zaynab while dis- 
allowing the inclusion of the Hatim within the Ka'ba. After all, these 
were both commendable acts that were likely to be met with the commu- 
nity's displeasure and hostility. Why, then, the contrasting decisions? In 
addressing this question, Thānvī first congratulated himself for having 
found the solution to it. "Thank God, the contrast between these two sce- 
narios has become obvious to me," he wrote.” He then argued that the 
vital question to be asked while deciding whether an otherwise com- 
mendable act should be disallowed on grounds that it would become in- 
famous (bad nami), censured, or scandalous was whether that act 
fulfilled any obligatory or essential objectives of religion. If it did, then 
that act, regardless of the negative consequences attached to it, must not 
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be abandoned. On the other hand, if an act were neither obligatory nor a 
means to fulfilling any essential objectives of religion, preventing scandal 
and censure should take precedence and the act should be abandoned. 

Thanvi explained that the Prophet's marriage to Zaynab was a vital 
act of religious reform while the inclusion of the Hatim in the Ka*ba was 
not. In that era, he historicized, the practice of marrying the divorced wife 
of one's adopted son was considered illegitimate and forbidden. Further- 
more, this taboo was so pervasive and entrenched that it could not have 
been uprooted only by verbal admonishment; practical demonstration 
would be necessary. To conduct the work of reform, it was not enough 
for the Prophet to just verbally preach his message; he had to live what 
he preached. His marriage to Zaynab represented such a moment of 
demonstration. 

This marriage fulfilled an essential objective of religion by catalyzing 
the reform of a corrupt taboo. Therefore, according to Thānvī, the Prophet 
did not worry about the potential scandal his marriage to Zaynab might 
cause. The promise of reform attached to this act outweighed the danger 
of censure that it carried. In contrast, Thanvi continued, no essential objec- 
tive of religion pivoted on the inclusion of the Hatim in the Ka‘ba. While a 
commendable act, it was by no means critical for either protecting or re- 
forming religion. Therefore, in this situation, the high probability of the 
provocation that such a move was likely to cause outweighed its potential 
benefits, hence legitimizing its abandonment or deferral.*° 

Thanvi presented a number of other cases from the Prophet’s career 
when he had not abandoned a practice despite its repercussions in the 
community. The quintessential example was the Prophet's call to mono- 
theism. His community responded to his message of radical monotheism 
with intense and unyielding rejection. But that did not lead him to aban- 
don his message. Similarly, after the Prophet returned from his ascen- 
sion to heaven (mi ‘raj), his first cousin Umm Hani, from whose house 
he had embarked on that journey, urged him to not announce this event 
to the community, lest he be charged with lying. But the Prophet refused 
to accept her advice because at that moment publishing the story of his 
ascension was critical to advancing his prophecy. Therefore, regardless 
of the uproar and accusations of lying that his public narration of this 
event was likely to engender, this act of narration fulfilled an essential 
objective of religion and consequently could not be abandoned.*! 
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Framing the Prophet as a Reformer-in-Chief 


Thānvī's hermeneutical framework here is revealing of his larger concep- 
tion of reform. Most significantly, note that the very question of whether 
an act fulfills an objective of religion involves an a priori demarcation of 
what does and does not count as religion. The juridical program that 
Thanvi outlined here also served the task of distinguishing activities and 
spheres of life that properly belonged to the category of “religion.” 
Thanvi’s declaration that the inclusion of the Hatim in the Ka‘ba was 
something unrelated to religion, whereas the Prophet’s marriage to Za- 
ynab and for that matter his ascension to heaven were deeply religious 
acts, was authorized through a discursive regime of separating the reli- 
gious from the nonreligious. This moment of separation was also a mo- 
ment of translation— of translating the limits and boundaries of religion, 
of making the sovereign decision as to what could and could not be 
called religion. 

Second, in his discourse on the Prophet, Thanvi articulated a particu- 
lar conception of prophetic persona and authority. According to this con- 
ception, all of the Prophet’s life was readily available for interpretation 
and translation. Moreover, the singular objective of that life was either to 
establish law or to reform religion. The Prophet’s subjectivity as a desir- 
ing sexual human subject was not given much weight or reflection in 
Thānvī's juridical estimations. For example, Thanvi never entertained the 
possibility that perhaps the Prophet married Zaynab because he desired to 
do so, with little or secondary interest in reforming religion or in ridding 
society from corruption. It was as if Thānvī saw himself in the Prophet 
and/or the Prophet in himself: primarily as a reformer of the masses. Other 
aspects of his subjectivity, such as his sexuality, were subservient to and 
overshadowed by his reformist mandate. Thanvi deftly avoided the re- 
markable narrative and background of the Prophet’s marriage to Zaynab, 
which highlights the Prophet’s humanity in striking terms. For that we 
can fruitfully turn to literature. 

Indeed, one of the most engaging discussions of this narrative is 
found in the 2016 novel The Televangelist, by Egyptian novelist Ibrahim 
Essa.* The novel tells the story of an enterprising but conflicted young 
religious scholar in Egypt, Sheikh Hatem, who surges to household 
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celebrity status through his widely watched television program on Islam. 
One day a person by the name of Raouf calls in to the show from Alex- 
andria to seek Hatem’s counsel on a vexatious problem: a Christian col- 
league at work has been taunting Raouf about his faith. Specifically, 
when Raouf has tried to evangelize this Christian colleague, the latter 
has responded with the claim that the Prophet “looked at” (with the im- 
plication of lusting after) Zaynab, the wife of his neighbor and adopted 
son Zayd.** 

In his response, Hatem urges the caller to confidently engage rather 
than feel embarrassed by his colleague’s provocation. The circumstances 
that led to the Prophet’s marriage with Zaynab are well documented in 
the normative sources of the tradition, Hatem lectures. The clearest ref- 
erence in this regard is available in the Qur'an where God says to the 
Prophet, “You hid in your heart that which God was about to make man- 
ifest: you were afraid of the people, but it is more fitting that you should 
fear God.”** Regarding this verse, the Prophet's wife Ayesha said, “If the 
Prophet of God had suppressed anything that God revealed to him, he 
would have suppressed this verse because it is so hard on him." What 
God was about to make manifest was the Prophet's attraction for Za- 
ynab, whose own marriage to Zayd was faltering, in large part because 
of their sexual incompatibility. When Zayd shared his marital travails 
with the Prophet and expressed his desire to divorce Zaynab, the Prophet 
counseled him to instead work on mending his marriage.** 

But the Prophet had also fallen in love with Zaynab, who was said to 
have been among the "finest" and most “fair-skinned” women in the Qur- 
aysh. As Hatem narrates, citing the early Qur'àn commentator Mugātil 
ibn Sulayman (d. 767): “The Prophet came looking for Zayd one day, 
and he saw Zaynab standing there. She was fair-skinned, beautiful, and 
buxom.... He fell for her and said, “Praise be to God who turns men’s 
hearts." *' Zaynab, overhearing this, realized that she had made an impres- 
sion on the Prophet and mentioned it to Zayd when he came home. Zayd 
then again asked the Prophet for permission to divorce her. In his book 
on Zayd, David Powers presents a slightly more elegant and accurate ren- 
dition of Mugātil ibn Sulayman’s commentary: “The Prophet caught a 
glimpse of Zaynab as she was in the act of rising to her feet [ fa-absara 
Zaynab qà imatan]. She was beautiful and white of skin, one of the most 
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perfect women of Quraysh. The Prophet—may God bless him and grant 
him peace — immediately experienced sexual desire for her [hawivaha], 
and he exclaimed, ‘Praise be to God who has the power to transform a 
man's heart [in an instant].' ”* Powers also adds the curious detail that 
when Zayd returned home, Zaynab, who is said to have been a boastful 
woman, did not just tell him about her “extraordinary encounter" with her 
father-in-law but asked Zayd “if he wanted to hear the story again, and 
again, and again.” As a consequence, “Relations between the couple went 
from bad to worse.” Ironically, Zayd, who had once implored the Prophet 
to ask Zaynab’s family for her hand in marriage, “now pleaded with him 
for permission to divorce his haughty, condescending, and sharp-tongued 
wife.” The Prophet at first advised Zayd to not divorce her. He also re- 
sisted and kept secret his own urge to marry Zaynab, deterred by the 
taboo of marrying his adopted son’s former wife. Eventually, though, 
with God’s help and intervention, he followed through on his desire and 
married Zaynab. Moreover, in the interim between Zaynab’s divorce with 
Zayd and the Prophet’s marriage to her (during Zaynab’s waiting period 
of three monthly periods), the Prophet disinherited Zayd as his adopted 
son.?! By so doing, the Prophet had, according to dominant traditional 
readings, anticipated and fulfilled the mandate of abolishing adoption, as 
laid out in verse 4 again of chapter 33, the relevant parts of which read: 
“God has not put two hearts inside any man, . . . nor has He made your 


adopted sons your [real] sons."?? 


Perhaps more significantly, this act of 
disinheritance also sealed the institution of prophecy from the threat of 
any potential claimants after the temporal departure of the Prophet.” 
Zayd remained close to the Prophet, though, as one of his most intimate 
Companions and allies (mawali sing. mawlā); a formidable military com- 
mander, he died in 629 while leading an expedition against the Byzan- 
tines in the village of Mu tah in southern Jordan.” 

Most remarkable about this narrative is the way it brings together 
varied threads of the Prophet's life: family, sexuality, prophecy, and his 
relationship to God. This episode intertwines sexual, familial, and theo- 
logical intimacy. As Sheikh Hatem, the protagonist of The Televangelist, 
urges his viewers: "There is nothing to embarrass us in this story. On the 
contrary, we can be proud that the Qur'an has taught us to be completely 
transparent about the Prophet's important private and intimate affairs." 
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Particularly noteworthy is the intervention of the Qur'an in the most in- 
timate of the Prophet's desires and anxieties. The divine intervention and 
dialogue with the Prophet regarding what hid in the latter's heart col- 
lapse the separation of the private and the public, the concealed and the 
revealed. 

The Qur'an served as the divine disclosure of the Prophet's seem- 
ingly private feelings. ““You were afraid of the people but it is more fitting 
that you should fear God.”** This verse may well be taken as an exhorta- 
tion to enact religious reform and dissolve existing taboos. But such a 
reading underplays the riveting drama of the divine-prophetic encounter 
fueling this verse. Perhaps more than a mandate to reform the people 
around him, what we find in this verse is God assisting and empowering 
the Prophet, his most beloved subject, during a moment of enormous un- 
ease and uncertainty. Indeed, perhaps the most poignant aspect of this 
narrative is the self-doubt that may well have enveloped the Prophet on 
the verge of a potentially terrible misdeed. 

God rescues the Prophet from the torment of his desire by legitimiz- 
ing that desire. Certainly, this divine solace may well have held the poten- 
tial for religious reform. However, it is difficult not to observe the pro- 
found celebration of the Prophet's humanity and of his vulnerability as a 
human enacted in the text and context of this verse. Returning to Thānvī, 
such considerations of the Prophet's humanity were a less prominent part 
of his hermeneutical apparatus, trumped by the imperative of viewing the 
Prophet's body primarily as a vehicle for the reform of the masses. The de- 
sires, doubts, and vulnerabilities of that body were of scant use and rele- 
vance to the labor of religious reform. Similarly, one may observe in pass- 
ing that Thanvi’s question, whether the Prophet’s decision to abandon the 
plan to include the Hatim in the Ka‘ba fulfilled a religious objective, as- 
sumed that religion was the main determinant of the Prophet's actions. As 
Thānvī had himself pointed out, this decision by the Prophet could well 
have been an astute political calculation designed to prevent any fragmen- 
tation in a fledgling community, with no conscious, self-aware delibera- 
tion over whether the act fulfilled a religious objective or not. 

But in Thanvr's juridical imagination, the Prophet's life was always 
translatable in religious terms. More accurately, for Thanvi, the limits of 
the religious and the nonreligious within the Prophet's life were always 
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available for discursive representation, interpretation, and translation. In 
this framework, the Prophet’s life story emerges as an elaborately schema- 
tized set of discourses, actions, and gestures readily mobilizable for the 
task of demarcating the boundaries of religion. This way of imagining the 
Prophet’s memory was fully attuned to the ideological demand of neatly 
defining what did and did not count as religion. Put simply, in Thanvi’s 
hands, the Prophet was thoroughly religionized. In the next chapter I con- 
tinue my examination of Thanvi’s religious imaginary by attending to his 
discourses on what was arguably the most controversial and intensely con- 
tested ritual among the Muslim scholars of colonial India: the celebration 
of the Prophet's birthday, or what is known as the mawlid. 


chapter eight 


Forbidding Piety to 
Restore Sovereignty 
The Mawlid and Its Discontents 


No other ritual was as vigorously contested among nineteenth-century In- 
dian Muslim scholars as the mawlid or the celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday. The debate over mawlid in colonial India has indelibly informed 
the continuing controversy surrounding this practice in the present. Popu- 
larized first in Fatimid Egypt during the eleventh century, today the 
mawlid is widely performed in almost all Muslim communities. It takes 
place annually on the twelfth day of rabi‘ al-awwal (the third month in 
the Islamic calendar), the day on which the Prophet was born. Usually 
undertaken in the form of a festival, the specific elements of the mawlid 
vary from region to region. However, the most characteristic feature of 
the mawlid is the recitation of poems about the Prophet that begin with an 
account of his birth and then praise his life and virtues.! 

The debate over the mawlid generates passionate responses from its 
supporters and detractors alike. In the South Asian context, the most con- 
tested element of the mawlid is what is called the qiyam. The qiyam refers 
to the practice of standing up in honor of the Prophet to offer him saluta- 
tions and to receive his blessings in return. It usually coincides with the 
recitation of the praise poetry. Its effectiveness hinges on the conviction 
that the Prophet himself appears at this gathering to bestow his blessings 
upon the participants. The opponents of the qiyam argue that showing 
faith in the Prophet's simultaneous appearance at multiple mawlid gather- 
ings threatens to divinize the Prophet. Why? Because it risks the attach- 
ment of omniscience and omnipresence, both strictly divine attributes, to 
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the being of the Prophet. Moreover, the act of reverentially standing up 
elevates the Prophet in a way that undermines his humanity. 

On the other hand, as I will detail in the next two chapters, the sup- 
porters of the givam consider it a most virtuous practice that honors God’s 
most exalted creation, the Prophet. Rather than a threat to divine sover- 
eignty, they argue, the giyam is a physical affirmation of the Prophet’s un- 
rivaled spiritual status. Apart from the debate about the giyam, the ques- 
tion of the mawlid brings together certain pivotal theological and legal 
issues at the heart of the ideological rivalries between competing Mus- 
lim scholars in colonial India. For instance, these include the specifica- 
tion of a date (tawgīt al-wagt) for nonobligatory rituals, the danger of 
imitating non-Muslim religious practices (tashabbuh) such as Christ- 
mas, the legitimacy of potentially carnivalesque practices like singing 
and playing music, and the use of lights, incense, and perfume in embel- 
lishing the venue where the mawlid is held. In addition to these commu- 
nal and phenomenological aspects, the mawlid raises a critical herme- 
neutical problem: the status of new practices and rituals that are neither 
expressly forbidden nor explicitly sanctioned in the sharī'a. The mawlid 
is a quintessential case of a ritual that is not found in the practice of the 
Prophet or his Companions but that is undertaken for the commendable 
purpose of venerating the Prophet’s memory. It is empirically an innova- 
tion. But is it heretical? 

This question has remained a subject of much contestation in the 
medieval and early modern Islamic legal tradition. While some scholars 
have extolled the mawlid as among the most meritorious ritual practices, 
others have expressed greater skepticism regarding its doctrinal validity. 
The views of the prominent scholars Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī (d. 1505) and 
Tagī al-Din Ibn Taymīya (d. 1328) on the mawlid capture well these op- 
posing tendencies. A leading figure in the Shāfi'ī school of law, Suyūtī 
was a staunch advocate of the mawlid. According to Suyūtī, although the 
mawlid was invented long after the Prophet and the Companions, it was 
a positive innovation that exalted the Prophet and honored his memory. 
The purpose of this ritual was the demonstration of one’s love for the 
Prophet and the expression of gratitude to God for sending the Prophet 
to this world. Since these objectives were undeniably pious, Suyūtī con- 
cluded, there was no doubt about the normative validity of the mawlid.? 
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Ibn Taymtya, a prolific medieval scholar who preceded Suyūtī by a 
couple of centuries, agreed with the latter that the commemoration of 
the Prophet’s birthday fulfilled certain pious objectives. As Ibn Taymiya 
wrote, “Someone who performs the mawlid may deserve a great reward 
[ajr ‘azim] because of his good intentions [/i-husn qasdihi] and his exal- 
tation of the Prophet.” But although Ibn Taymīya acknowledged the po- 
tential goodness attached to the mawlid, he still considered this ritual a 
heretical innovation because the mawlid lacked a precedent in the nor- 
mative model of the Prophet and the Companions. Ibn Taymīya argued 
that since the Prophet’s Companions—who loved and venerated him 
best, and were the most diligent in performing good works— did not in- 
stitute a celebration for the Prophet’s birthday, clearly the mawlid ought 
not to be celebrated.* Suyüti's and Ibn Taymiya’s divergent opinions on 
the mawlid provide a snapshot of the ambiguity surrounding its norma- 
tive status in Islam.? The mawlid is an ideal case of a ritual that might 
carry spiritual benefits but that lacks a precedent in the Prophet's and 
his Companions' normative example. How then should its legitimacy be 
determined? 

Like their premodern predecessors, Muslim scholars in colonial 
India contested this question with much passion. Both supporters and 
critics of the mawlid expended copious ink in defending their respective 
positions. The pioneers of Deoband, as reflected in the story with which 
this section began, vigorously opposed the mawlid as practiced in India. 
Again, it was Ashraf ‘Ali Thanvi who explained the Deobandi opposition 
to the mawlid most thoroughly, in a treatise entitled Tariqa-yi Mawlid 
Sharif (The normative method of the mawlid).* In this treatise, Thanvi 
presented a systematic legal argument aimed at establishing the mawlid 
as a heretical innovation. 

In this chapter I conduct a close analysis of Thanvr's legal framework 
on the question of the mawlid. Through this analysis, I want to provide a 
concrete illustration of the theoretical arguments about Deobandī views 
on bid'a discussed in the previous chapter. What are the specific ways in 
which Thanvi rationalized and called for the illegitimacy of the mawlid 
gathering? What does his argument reveal about the way he imagined the 
interplay of knowledge, time, and subjectivity? Through what discursive 
strategies did he construct his own authority as the gatekeeper of tradition 
and its limits? These are among the questions I will address. 
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In the Tariqa-yi Mawlid Sharif, Thanvi articulated five principles 
governing the legitimacy of a ritual such as the mawlid that is neither 
completely permitted nor entirely abominable according to the shari‘a 
but that lacks a precedent from the normative model of the Prophet and 
his Companions. Crucial to Thanvi’s hermeneutical paradigm was the 
legal dictum that whenever permissible and prohibitive causes join in a 
given act, the prohibition always receives the preference. A close consid- 
eration of each of these principles will allow for a deeper understanding 
of his legal imaginary and hermeneutical sensibility. 


Principle 1: “Ifa nonobligatory practice is made into an obligation, it 
should be abandoned.” (46) 


As I have argued throughout this section, the centerpiece of Thanvi’s 
reform project was to protect the primacy of religious obligations against 
the threat of nonobligatory rituals that the masses might easily confuse 
for obligatory acts. Despite being permissible in essence, these conven- 
tions turned into heretical innovations because they simulated the specifi- 
cations exclusively reserved for obligatory religious practices. Such an 
epistemic transgression was confirmed, moreover, when a community 
began to reproach someone who voluntarily abstained from such rituals 
and to consider him worthy of punishment. 

The mawlid, according to Thanvi, was the ideal example of such a 
ritual. In essence, Thanvi never tired of reminding his readers, the maw- 
lid was not only permissible (mubah) but even encouraged (mustahabb). 
Organizing and participating in the mawlid, in Thānvī's view, were with- 
out doubt spiritually beneficial acts. But this was so only if the gathering 
was free from any restraints imposed by the weight of customs and con- 
ventions (guyyūd-i murawwaja). For example, if certain people were to 
gather coincidentally without a special invitation from anyone, or if they 
came together for another unrelated purpose and in this gathering either 
verbally or through reading the Qur'àn expressed their reverence for the 
Prophet by remembering his character, personal traits, miracles, and 
virtues in a manner consistent with the established prophetic reports, 
then such an assembly was permissible without any reservations. 

However, where things got problematic, Thanvi emphasized, was 
when the mawlid was elevated from its status as merely permissible to 
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one that the masses began to understand as obligatory. At this point it 
turned into a heretical innovation. Moreover, if the insistence on partici- 
pating in the mawlid reached a level that equaled or surpassed the enthusi- 
asm with which people were summoned to perform obligatory acts, then 
such insistence compromised the normative authority of the shari‘a. And 
as in the case of all simply permissible practices, the censuring of a person 
who willingly abstained from the mawlid was the main symptom reveal- 
ing such a transgression of limits. For Thanvi, when voluntarily opting out 
of the mawlid became a target of communal censure, there remained no 
doubt that the masses had come to understand it as an obligation. 

Atrope Thanvi repeatedly invoked in this discussion was “condition- 
ality of obligation on that which is not normatively demanded" (iltizām 
mā là yalzim). If the insistence on engaging in a nonobligatory practice 
reached a point that whoever abstained from it was subjected to shame 
(‘ayb) and reproach (fa 'n), then those responsible for cultivating such a 
culture of insistence were guilty of innovating a counternorm rivaling the 
normative order sanctioned by the prophetic example. For Thānvī, such 
innovators were heretical (mubtadi 'ün). They deserved to be punished, 
shunned, and rendered pariahs so that they were incapacitated from in- 
fecting the religion of others in their communities. 

Another symptom that revealed the simulative property of the 
mawlid, according to Thanvi, was the attachment of specifications that 
had no source (‘as/) in law. For instance, the specification of a date on 
which the mawlid had to be performed every year (typically the twelfth 
day in the month of rabī' al-awwal) was an example of an additional hu- 
manly invented specification. Thanvi adduced a prophetic report to ce- 
ment his argument: “Don’t specify Friday night as a night of staying up 
for prayers and other devotional exercises, and don’t designate Friday as 
a day of fasting” (47). 


Principle 2: “Every permissible and even encouraged (mustahabb) act 
becomes impermissible and forbidden if it is polluted and mixed with an 
illegitimate act or condition.” (47) 


Thanvi claimed, for example, that “accepting an invitation to a gath- 
ering is encouraged and in fact sanctioned by prophetic reports. However, 
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if an illegitimate activity takes place at this gathering, then going to it will 
also be deemed impermissible” (48). This criterion reflects Thānvī's con- 
cern with maintaining the purity of religious practices. Moreover, it is 
also revealing of the pathology-centered social imaginary that drove his 
method of adjudicating the legitimacy of contested devotional practices 
such as the mawlid. For Thānvī, normative religion was like the human 
body in that it had to be protected from all corrupting and polluting in- 
fluences. Therefore, even if an otherwise pious activity such as com- 
memorating the Prophet’s birthday became infected by external corrup- 
tions, it had to be abandoned lest it harm the community as a whole. Some 
of the corruptions that Thānvī listed are illuminating with regard to his 
conception of a moral public. Notice also the intensity of their focus on 
fashioning the affective choreography of the senses: 


— Boys who are good-looking or have good voices (khush alhān) 
sing panegyric tunes during the ceremony. 

— Participants wear inappropriate and impermissible clothes. 

— Music and singing at the gathering produce the possibility of sex- 
ual attraction, as when a good-looking man or woman sings. 

—The expenditure on decorating the venue, putting up lights, and 
other embellishments is too exorbitant. 

—The venue is permeated with excessive amounts of perfume and 
incense. 

— ]t is considered obligatory to distribute sweets to the participants. 

—The enthusiasm displayed in bringing people together is highly 
exaggerated, to the extent that such efforts exceed the care taken 
to gather people for obligatory prayers and preaching ceremonies. 

— The Prophet is understood to be omnipresent (hazir) and omnis- 
cient (nazir) at the gathering. 

— The organizer's intention is that of indulging in vanity and pride. 
(39-48) 


The two main moral principles that guided Thānvī's litany of cor- 
ruptive influences were simplicity and sobriety. Indeed, simplicity and 
sobriety were among the most decisive normative values undergirding 
the Deobandi orientation. The pioneers of Deoband, including Rashid 
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Ahmad Gangohī, Khalil Ahmad Sāharanpūrī, and Thanvi, were united in 
their condemnation of all forms of devotional practices that might ignite 
unwarranted passion and desire among practitioners. In their view, a 
moral economy tolerant of affective excess invariably injured the capac- 
ity of the masses to distinguish between sanctioned normativity and in- 
novated heresies. 

Consistent with the larger Deobandi narrative of reform, Thānvī ar- 
gued for a political economy of piety in which subjects committed to 
simplicity and sobriety enabled a community where wastefulness, public 
displays of grandeur, and erotic modes of being generated taboo and 
shame.’ Therefore, it is a mistake to understand projects of moral reform, 
such as Thānvī's, as a push for a retreat to a “private sphere" concerned 
exclusively with the cultivation of pious subjects. To the contrary, the 
hallmark of Thānvī's discourse on bid ‘a was its connection of the moral 
architecture of the self to the political economy of the community. His 
discourse defied any distinction between private and public spheres. I re- 
turn to this point in the conclusion of this chapter. 


Principle 3: “It is the responsibility of the religious elite to shepherd and 
protect the religion and conscience of the masses.” (48) 


Thānvī argued that religious scholars, because of their capacity to 
attract the imitation of the masses, must exhibit extreme caution and care 
while publicly performing their religion. In Thānvī's view, it was the re- 
sponsibility of the religious elite to nurture and protect the moral health 
of their communities. Therefore, if there was ever any danger that the 
masses had begun to understand a simply permissible practice as obliga- 
tory, it was incumbent upon the religious elite to abandon that practice. 
As moral exemplars, religious scholars were required to remain mindful 
of how their actions influenced the actions of people in their communi- 
ties. Thanvi admitted that religious scholars, thanks to their extensive 
knowledge and experience, had a superior capacity to distinguish be- 
tween obligatory and nonobligatory practices. However, in view of their 
power to attract emulation, the religious elite, in order to protect the reli- 
gion of the masses, should jettison otherwise beneficial practices that the 
masses might mistake for obligations. The foremost duty of religious 
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scholars, Thānvī emphasized, was to save the masses from being harmed 
by doctrinal and moral corruption. 

Thanvi explained his argument by drawing on and elaborating two 
categories of his own construction: what he called individual harm 
(zarar-i lāzmī) and extensive harm (zarar-i muta 'addī). Individual harm, 
he explained, involved a situation in which only an actor himself was 
negatively affected by engaging in a harmful act. Extensive harm, on the 
other hand, took place when others were also affected by his actions. 
Thanvi argued that just as a permissible act had to be forbidden when it 
implied individual harm, in the same way, an act had to be prohibited 
when it might cause extensive harm. For example, “Say someone was ill 
and the doctor allowed him to break his fast. In this situation, his eating 
and drinking would be permissible in essence. However, if there were a 
probability that another person would look at this situation and break his 
fast too, then this seemingly permissible action [the breaking of one’s 
fast in times of sickness] would also become impermissible” (57). 

The elite, then, had to constantly monitor nonobligatory practices 
that held the potential for confusing the normative boundaries separating 
simply permissible from divinely mandated acts, and thus for causing ei- 
ther individual or extensive harm. Moreover, the elite needed to enforce 
the abandonment of a practice that at any point threatened to become ele- 
vated above and beyond its normatively designated status. For example, 
Thanvi noted that the act of seeing the family of the bereaved on the 
day of death used to be among the prophetic practices. However, when 
people began understanding this ritual as an obligatory act, the elite de- 
clared it prohibited and worthy of abandonment. Similarly, the practice of 
prostrating before God as a gesture of exhibiting gratitude was customary 
and permissible at the time of the Prophet, but because people started 
understanding it as a form of emphasized prophetic practice (sunnat-i 
magsūda), it was outlawed. 

There was, however, one major addendum that Thanvi stipulated to 
this rule: if a legally obligated practice became corrupted by certain 
abominable features, then that practice, instead of being abandoned alto- 
gether, should simply be corrected and purified of the attached corrup- 
tions. For example, if a funeral cortege (janāza) was accompanied by a 
woman who was crying excessively (noha), then the ceremony of burial 
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didn’t need to be abandoned altogether; such women should just be si- 
lenced. But with regard to an unnecessary or a nonobligatory act such as 
accepting an invitation to a gathering, the invitation itself had to be turned 
down if the gathering contained any abominable or corrupt qualities (49). 
This according to Thanvi was the crucial difference in the rules pertaining 
to simply permissible and obligatory acts. And as I will have occasion to 
emphasize in the next chapter, it is precisely on this point that the De- 
oband pioneers most clearly disagreed with their Barelvī rivals. 

But apart from its hermeneutical aspects, this discussion is also 
quite revealing of Thānvī's imagination of his own role as a member of 
the learned elite vis-a-vis the masses. In his social imaginary, the reli- 
gious elite were perpetually burdened with the responsibility of serving 
as exemplary models to be emulated. It was through the demonstration 
of the elite that the masses cultivated and performed their religion. If the 
elite acted irresponsibly in their demonstration, they would influence the 
religion of the masses in a detrimental fashion. And if they took seri- 
ously their capacity to attract the emulation of the masses, they would 
contribute to the cultivation of a morally sound and healthy community. 

In this context, a rhetorical device employed frequently by Thānvī 
and several other Indian Muslim reformers (both Deobandis and Barel- 
vis) was that of equating the masses to a herd of cattle. This sentiment 
was exemplified in the Arabic aphorism, cited frequently by South Asian 
Muslim scholars of varied stripes, “The masses are like cattle” (A/- 
'awamm ka-l-an‘am). In this view, the masses were unsophisticated and 
gullible, in constant need of a class of herders to provide them religious 
guidance and moral direction. There is a certain irony to this attitude be- 
cause the mode of discourse that jurists like Thanvi usually engaged in 
tended to be highly specialized and linguistically challenging. One won- 
ders, then, just how accessible such discourses and the hermeneutical 
complexities contained in them really were to the “‘cattle-like” masses 
they sought to reform and morally purify. Indeed, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, the equation of the masses to cattle served to scaffold the reli- 
gious authority of the scholars who invoked it. By casting the relationship 
between the religious elite and the masses in the image of the interaction 
of a herder with his herd, this aphorism intertwined the normative au- 
thority of the former with the assumed mimetic predispositions and de- 
pendency of the latter. 
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Principle 4: “Spatial, temporal, and empirical observations can produce 
different outcomes in matters that are designated as temporarily abomi- 
nable [makrüh-yi ‘arzi].” (49) 


As mentioned earlier, several prominent medieval and early modern 
Muslim jurists such as al-Suyüti had commended the mawlid as an unde- 
niably legitimate and exemplary ritual. This fact created for Thanvi a 
normative challenge, as his opposition to the mawlid could well have 
been taken as an affront to the intellectual integrity of these earlier lumi- 
naries. Thanvr's articulation of this principle was meant to confront this 
challenge. In a moment of interpretive determinism, Thānvī argued that 
these earlier scholars had called the mawlid a commendable act because 
during their lifetime it had not been polluted by the moral corruptions 
later added to it. As Thanvi wrote, “Had these jurists been adjudicating 
on the mawlid today, they would also deem it forbidden” (49). Therefore, 
according to Thānvī, the value attached to a practice did not have to be 
constant or permanent across time and space. It was possible that an ac- 
tion currently categorized as abominable might well have been regarded 
as permissible in a previous era. 

Thanvi applied the same line of reasoning to geographic differences 
in customs: an act considered permissible in one country (on the basis of 
its prevalent internal conditions) might well be deemed impermissible in 
another. Similarly, two equally accomplished jurists might arrive at op- 
posite legal opinions on the same matter because of different experien- 
tial and observational knowledge sets. Thanvi reasoned that if a jurist 
were unaware of the moral corruptions attached to an otherwise permis- 
sible practice, he would obviously not find it problematic. Yet the expe- 
rience and observation of another scholar might persuade him that a prac- 
tice led to abominable behavior. Therefore, he would declare that same 
practice to be impermissible. 

Thanvi insisted, anticipating and warding off his opponents’ objec- 
tions, that this seeming opposition “was only on the level of appearance 
and not that of reality. It was merely superficial [suwarī], not meaningful 
[ma nawi]" (49). Therefore, Thānvī succeeded in holding on to his pro- 
hibitory stance on the mawlid while also affirming his loyalty to promi- 
nent pre-modern jurists such as al-Suyūtī, who might have held a differ- 
ent legal opinion on this point. 
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According to Thanvi’s hermeneutical framework, the moral value of 
an act was contingent on the conditions under which that act took place. 
Ultimately, this relativistic framework worked to magnify Thanvi’s own 
authority as a reformer jurist. This was so because the underlying deci- 
sion on the morality of a practice in a given moment and place rested 
with him. In performing the work of reform, Thanvi sought to supervise 
a moral order that replicated the normative expectations and boundaries 
of divine law. But the decision on what those expectations and bound- 
aries were rested with Thanvi and with his evaluation of the present. He 
exercised his own will to approximate divine will. 

Moreover, Thānvī's interpretive posture was intimately connected 
to an ambiguous understanding of temporality and its relationship to the 
formation of a community's norms. On the one hand, Thanvi’s legal ap- 
paratus was anchored in a dynamic imagination of temporality. Accord- 
ing to this dynamic imagination, normative rulings on contested ritual 
practices did and in fact needed to change according to shifting tempo- 
ralities and social conditions. Hence, even though previous scholars like 
al-Suyūtī might have declared the mawlid commendable, when the con- 
ditions in which the mawlid was performed changed, so too did its nor- 
mative status. The normativity of a practice was dynamic and variable 
according to the conditions under which that practice was undertaken. 

Law in this case was imagined as a flexible discursive space that 
adapted to the changing temporal conditions under which it operates. Yet 
the very desire to replicate the normative model of the Prophet in all tem- 
poralities and geographies, a desire at the heart of Thanvr's reform proj- 
ect, presumed time to be unchanging and constant. Another moment from 
Thānvī's discourse further reveals the ambiguity over the question of time 
found in his thought. While clarifying his argument about the necessity 
of adopting legal opinions according to the external contingencies found 
in particular temporal moments, Thanvi stated that “in the Prophet's time, 
women were allowed to pray in mosques because the possibility of at- 
traction between the two sexes was not there. Later on, however, on ob- 
serving the changed conditions, the Companions declared this practice 
censurable" (50). 

In this example, the original context of the Prophet's lifetime served 
as the master temporal framework to which the present had to always 
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harken and respond. The model of temporality underpinning such a sen- 
timent was animated by what one might call an oracular mode of his- 
tory whereby life in the present unfolded in the image of an oracle (the 
prophetic time) from the seventh century. Such an oracular imaginary of 
history is resistant to change and dynamism; it presumes and is nour- 
ished by a conception of time that is constant and unchanging. However, 
even as Thanvi embraced an oracular understanding of history and time, 
he was also at ease with adopting a dynamic notion of time. This was 
most clearly evident in his endorsement of the Companions’ prohibition 
of the presence of women inside mosques, a clear departure and change 
from the Prophet’s time. In this instance, Thānvī championed the flexi- 
bility of law and endorsed the capacity of law to change according to 
changing social conditions. In contrast to an oracular model, this flexible 
and dynamic attitude toward law valorized the present as the temporal 
context most relevant to the fashioning of a community’s normative ethi- 
cal program. Concomitantly, in contrast to the oracular mode of imagin- 
ing law and history that obligated time to be constant, this latter attitude 
was anchored in the dynamicity of time. Clearly then, Thanvi sought to 
strategically control the constancy or dynamicity of time in his discourses 
on bid ‘a according to the kind of argument he wished to make. Constant 
time and dynamic time coexisted and cooperated in his discourse, pre- 
senting an unresolved yet productive ambiguity. 

There is another ambiguity in Thanvi’s explanation of the prohibi- 
tion against the presence of women inside mosques during the era of the 
Companions: On what historical grounds must one accept such radical 
shifts in human nature over time? For instance, on what basis could 
Thanvi argue that the possibility of attraction between the two sexes in- 
side mosques was absent during the time of the Prophet, only to emerge 
after his death? Thānvī did not address these ambiguities. However, more 
interesting than the coherence of Thānvī's argument was the conception 
of history and time it presumed and articulated. One may respond to this 
question by observing that the rise-and-fall narrative of Muslim morality 
that underpinned Thānvī ’s argument was tethered to the conviction that 
the further one went back in history, the more pristine form of Islam one 
would find, with the Prophet’s era serving as the ultimate model of an 
uncorrupted moral economy. Most importantly, to Thanvi, his negative 
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evaluation of time in his present authorized his own position as a custo- 
dian of the tradition’s moral purity. A pessimistic view of the present ac- 
centuated the need for and the authority of prophetic reformers who 
could reorient the masses from the path of heresy to that of normativity. 
In fact, Thanvi’s entire project of the strict epistemological policing of re- 
ligious obligations would have ceased to be urgent if it had not been en- 
sconced in a narrative of pandemic moral failure. 

To be more precise, Thanvi wove his religious authority by placing in 
contradistinction a utopian imagining of the past and a dystopian sketch of 
the present and the future. In Thanvi’s discourse, the utopia (the era of the 
Prophet and his Companions) was behind us; it was a figment of history 
that could be retrieved only through a comprehensive and ongoing pro- 
gram of transforming a community’s habitus so that it might reenact the 
absent memory of the past in the present. But that promise of retrieval re- 
mained unfulfilled. It remained an impossibility deferred to the future. 

Here I should add that precisely this always deferred promise of 
reenacting the prophetic past in the present fuels the apocalyptic urgency 
of moral crisis found in the popular Muslim reformist trope of fasād al- 
zaman (corruption of time), a trope Thānvī recurrently invoked in his 
discourses on bid ‘a. The symbol of zamān (time) in this construction is a 
metonymical substitution for people, the masses, who cultivate habits 
and practices that cause an exponential rise in the index of corruption 
during each successive epoch. Moreover, it was in the irresolvable apo- 
ria enabled by the simultaneity of utopian and dystopian temporalities in 
Thānvī's discourse that his religious authority as a watchdog and reviver 
of the prophetic norm was enshrined. 


Principle 5: “An unlawful act cannot be permitted on the basis that it 
produces certain benefits and welfare for the community. If those at- 
tached benefits are not necessary according to the shari'a, then that act 


will remain unlawful." (50) 


In articulating this principle, Thanvi was responding to the argument 
propounded by the defenders of the mawlid that the beneficial outcomes 
of this ritual, such as the physical nourishment of the poor, the propaga- 
tion of Islam among non-Muslims, and the flowering of a religious com- 
munity, justified its legitimacy. Thanvi counterargued that the communal 
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benefits generated by the mawlid could not offset the harmful effects of 
the corruptions attached to it. Moreover, according to Thānvī, if the sup- 
posed benefits associated with the mawlid were not legally obligatory or 
if there were other means to achieve them, then those benefits could not 
legitimate the mawlid. For instance, one might have argued that the 
mawlid provided for a community a shared ritual space that facilitated in- 
tracommunal harmony. For Thānvī, though, this benefit was not good 
enough to sanction the mawlid. In his social imaginary, guarding the nor- 
mative boundaries of the shari‘a was a much more pressing, urgent, and 
worthwhile imperative than the cultivation of a vibrant community. 

Maintaining the integrity of divine law took precedence over all 
other objectives. As Thānvī commented, “From good intentions a per- 
missible act might assume the status of a devotional practice [ ‘ibada], 
but an abominable act [makrūh] can never become permissible, even 
if the latter contains a thousand benefits and profitable consequences” 
(50). He further elaborated (using a Robin Hood—like hypothetical): “Say 
someone engaged in injustice and coercion to collect money with the in- 
tention of distributing it to the poor. In this situation, injustice and coer- 
cion would not become permissible even if millions of people were ex- 
pected to benefit from this apparent act of generosity” (50). 


Giving Meaning to a Profane Reality: 
Thanvi as the Mediator of Divine Goodness 


After outlining his five principles, Thanvi tested the legitimacy of the 
mawlid according to those principles. Thanvi argued that first one had to 
determine whether the masses understood taking part in the mawlid as 
obligatory. Second, one had to ascertain if the mawlid, as performed by 
Indian Muslims, had been corrupted by any polluting influences. With re- 
spect to the mawlid, on both of these counts, Thanvi decisively answered 
in the affirmative. As he wrote: 


What must be ascertained is whether such permissible actions are pro- 
ducing harm in our time: if one finds harm being generated, then these 
acts must be forbidden. Otherwise, they will remain permitted. And this 
ascertainment can be easily derived through observation and experience. 
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So in the case of the mawlid, through my years of experience with this 
matter, I can unhesitatingly declare that nearly everyone among the 
masses considers this ceremony as legally obligated and partakes in its 
festivities as if it were equal to or even higher in stature than the obliga- 
tions of the sharī'a. (51) 


Thānvī did not outlaw the mawlid in absolute terms; in essence and 
in and of itself, he continued to maintain, the mawlid was permissible. 
However, the litmus test that he set for the demonstration of its permissi- 
bility was severely restrictive. According to him, if participants at this 
gathering could demonstrate, through both their words and their actions, 
that they considered the mawlid a nonobligatory ritual, it would remain 
permitted. How might they do so? The way they could do so, Thanvi sug- 
gested, was by adding some variety to the specifications attached to the 
ceremony — specifications that would otherwise simulate the sharī'a in 
the intensity with which they were adhered to. 

I will let Thanvi’s own words elaborate the mechanism of present- 
ing and establishing a ritual like the mawlid as nonobligatory: 


If distributing sweets is a regular part of the ceremony, then on certain oc- 
casions the participants should introduce variations and, say, give out 
cash or clothes or wheat to the poor in private. At still other times they 
should completely abstain from any form of philanthropy. Similarly, 
when the virtues and personal traits of the Prophet are being announced 
during the ceremony, if one is gripped by passion and ecstasy and as a re- 
sult stands up, there is no reason to fix a specific time for that standing up 
to take place. One should stand up whenever one feels dominated by ec- 
stasy, whether that happens in the beginning, middle, or the end of the 
ceremony. Yet at other times, one should also control one’s passion and 
keep sitting. Moreover, one must not specify the mawlid ceremony as the 
only venue where one stands up when overcome by ecstasy. One should 
also experience this ecstasy and stand up in venues other than the mawlid 
when the virtues and traits of the Prophet are recited. (52) 


Thānvī's discussion here presents an important modification to a 
point I made earlier. Note that for all the emphasis on sobriety, the ec- 
static still had a place in his normative imaginary. It was not the excision 
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of the passions but their proper management and harnessing that defined 
a morally upright and stable subject. I will return to this point in the con- 
clusion of this chapter. Thānvī was quick to point out that it was almost 
impossible to find a person who met all these requirements, that is, 
someone who did not confuse the mawlid for an obligatory practice in 
the way he performed this ritual. As he sarcastically commented, “This 
kind of a person is as rare as a phoenix” (51). 

Thānvī's interpretive methodology rested on what one might describe 
as a relativistic mode of ethics. For Thānvī, it was the external contingen- 
cies (‘awariz-i kharijiya) under which an act took place that determined its 
legitimacy. Again, this hermeneutical posture accentuated his own reli- 
gious authority. By shifting the debate from the inherent and essential 
merit of an act to the conditions under which it took place, Thānvī bol- 
stered his legislative authority as a jurist. This was so because ultimately it 
was he who decided whether a given set of external contingencies were 
negative or positive, corruptive or salutary. In their book Justice Miscar- 
ried: Ethics, Aesthetics and the Law, legal theorists Costas Douzinas and 
Ronnie Warrington argue that the gradual expansion in the legislative 
power of the human will is the most characteristic feature of the develop- 
ment of law in modernity. Under conditions of modernity, they write, 
“Modern conscience and free will become legislative: the subject can now 
examine the rules themselves and can reject and replace them if they do 
not fulfill criteria that may vary according to circumstance and belief."* 
Similarly, in the Tariqa-yi Mawlid Sharif, Thanvi articulated specific ju- 
ridical criteria that grounded moral obligation in a highly systematic pro- 
cess of ratiocination mediated through the prism of human reason. By con- 
sidering the normative value of practices that were neither expressly 
sanctioned nor definitively prohibited by divine law as dependent upon ex- 
ternal contingencies, Thanvi elevated his own authority as a master jurist 
(mujtahid). While acting as the mediator of divine will and intent, Thanvi 
positioned himself as the bestower of meaning upon a profane reality. 


Thinking beyond the “Inward Turn” 


To conclude, in the last two chapters I have shown that central to the pro- 
grammatic of normativity undergirding Shah Muhammad Ismā Tīls and 
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Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī's discourses on bid ‘a was a desired synchronicity be- 
tween the epistemic boundaries established by the sharī'a and the onto- 
logical patterns governing everyday habits and practices. In the view of 
these scholars, an act turned into heresy when it transgressed its norma- 
tively assigned value of “allowed” (halal), “permissible” (mubah), *man- 
datory” (wajib), “abominable” (makrüh), or “forbidden” (haram) as delin- 
eated according to a given interpretation of the shari 'a. In other words, the 
normative values of the shari‘a functioned as a panoptic apparatus of 
knowledge to which the rhythms of individual habits and practices had to 
correspond and harmonize. When this harmony between knowledge of the 
law and acquired dispositions was broken, heresy ensued. Epistemic chaos 
led to ontological and social disorder. It is useful to observe here that this 
knowledge-practice complex was also at the centerpiece of Bourdieu’s 
theory of habitus, as Michel De Certeau has observed. 

De Certeau argued that the key variable connecting the objective 
structures of a community to its habitus, in Bourdieu’s model, was that 
of acquired learning. According to De Certeau, Bourdieu’s theory “seeks 
to explain the adequation of practices to structures through their genesis. 
This ‘genesis’ implies an interiorization of structures (through learning) 
and an exteriorization of achievements (what Bourdieu calls the habitus) 
in practices. A temporal dimension is thus introduced: practices (ex- 
pressing the experience) correspond adequately to situations (manifest- 
ing the structure) if, and only if, the structure remains stable [emphasis 
mine] for the duration of the process of interiorization/exteriorization."? 

A very similar configuration of correspondence between structures 
and dispositions can be found in Muslim reformist discourses invested in 
protecting the primacy of the sharī'a as a sovereign structure of norma- 
tive commands. The stability of the epistemic checkpoints and bound- 
aries stipulated by the shari‘a can be ensured only through the exteri- 
orization of acquired dispositions that publicly enact and affirm those 
checkpoints and boundaries. However, these boundaries and limits are 
never a settled matter. The power struggle over whose version of “nor- 
mative dispositions" comes to dominate the habitus of a community is 
always an ongoing process that is susceptible to ceaseless contestation. 
In other words, the very contestability of an idealized doxa indicates its 
absence; for in the presence of a doxa, even the possibility of any alter- 
native choices becomes unthinkable and is excised from the realm of 
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consciousness. This struggle over competing doxas, I would argue, 
serves as the master narrative-plot underlying the saga of intra-Muslim 
contestations over the meaning and scope of bid ‘a. 

The analysis conducted in the last two chapters also calls into ques- 
tion historian Barbara Metcalf’s assertion that the Deoband founders ar- 
ticulated a project of religious reform focused on the private sphere of 
personal piety. In her pioneering book on the early years of the Deoband 
madrasa, Metcalf argued that the Deobandi ideology was characterized 
by what she called an “inward turn,” a renewed emphasis on reforming 
the individual as a believer. In her own words, the Deoband scholars 
“fostered a kind of turning away from issues of the organization of state 
and society, toward a concern with the moral qualities of individual 
Muslims.”'0 

In his landmark study on Deoband, Muhammad Qasim Zaman cri- 
tiqued Metcalf's argument by noting that it cannot explain “the public 
and political dimension of the activities of Deobandi ‘Ulama’ in the twen- 
tieth century" and does not “prepare one for the radical sectarianism in 
Pakistan in the last quarter of the twentieth century.”!! Zaman’s point is 
well taken. But here I should like to add that Metcalf's argument suffers 
from a more elemental problem, namely its assumption that the public 
and the private spheres can be readily distinguished as separate domains 
of life. Metcalf's conceptual frame imposes liberal secular binaries such 
as inner/outer and public/private on actors who did not live their lives or 
organize their ideas of reform under the limits of such binaries. 

As I have shown repeatedly in this section, Deobandi discourses on 
bid'a operated at the nexus of law, theology, and everyday practice. A 
subject's salvational prospects intimately depended on the superinten- 
dence of a public sphere that affirmed a political theology of radical and 
absolute divine sovereignty. The purification of the individual believer 
required the cultivation of a society committed to embodying the limits 
of divine law in the performance of everyday life. The defining feature 
of the Deoband reform project was not the interiorization of Islam or a 
"turning away from issues of the organization of society,” as Metcalf ar- 
gued. To the contrary, the Deoband pioneers strove to transform society 
in a way that would restore the primacy of divine sovereignty in the reli- 
gious imagination of Indian Muslims. The task of reforming the self was 
inseparable from the imperative of reorganizing society. 
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The intimacy of self, society, and political theology comes across with 
glistening clarity in a remarkable and memorable moment in Thanvr's in- 
tellectual oeuvre: his assault on the rituals of wedding and engagement 
ceremonies as practiced in North India. As part of his comprehensive 
critique of popular everyday practices in his widely read text Mending 
Conventions (Islah al-Rusūm), Thānvī conducted an exhaustive ethnog- 
raphy of these rituals." He described the precise ritual sequence and so- 
ciological dynamics enfolding a couple's betrothal and nuptials in ency- 
clopedic and graphic detail, recounting hundreds of stages that went into 
a wedding alone. Indeed, from the breadth and depth of Thanvr's knowl- 
edge of these rituals, one is almost driven to think that surveilling wed- 
dings and engagements was his favorite hobby, if not an abiding obses- 
sion. But while Thanvi the ethnographer was meticulous, he was hardly 
sympathetic to his subjects. In fact, he gave wedding and engagement 
ceremonies the apocalyptic names “the greater doomsday” and “the lesser 
doomsday” (qiyamat i-kubrā wa qiyamat-i sughrā) respectively. While 
rehearsing “the horrifying events" attached to weddings, Thānvī lodged 
a telling if curious protest that gets to the heart of my point. He com- 
plained sarcastically: “At the beginning, the male members of a clan get 
together and send off the local barber to deliver a letter to the bride's 
family as a way to fix the wedding date. People are so attached to this 
custom that even if it were pouring, the roads were blocked and flooded, 
and the barber was vulnerable to a permanent send-off, they must do it 
this very way. Tell me: What is this if not necessitating that which God 
did not deem necessary; what is this if not establishing a counternorm 
that challenges the sharī'a?”'* 

It is Thanvr's next set of comments that most interest me: “What 
fools these people are. They pay a rupee and a quarter to someone to de- 
liver a message when they could buy an envelope and stamp costing 
only fifty paisas. Why can't they simply put the letter in the mail? And if 
they must deliver the letter via an intermediary, can they not find for this 
task a more honorable member of the community than the local bar- 
ber!”!* These sentiments nicely capture the interlacing of theology, law, 
and the promise of a moral public. The force of customs like weddings 
did more than threaten the sovereignty of the sharī'a. It also disturbed 
the order of ranks and hierarchies that went into the making and preser- 
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vation of a moral public. Moreover, Thānvī's utilitarian championing of 
the cost- and time-effective postal system shows the striking synergy be- 
tween his reform project and the trappings of the colonial discursive and 
institutional economy. However, one should also be careful to not over- 
valorize Thānvī's utilitarian impulse as a constitutive element of his intel- 
lectual makeup. His utilitarian impulse was inseparably bound to his pas- 
sional pastoral concern for the everyday life and salvational prospects of 
the masses. Passional love for the religion of the public and a utilitarian 
rationality governing the religious performance of that public went hand 
in hand. The passional and the rational were mutually entangled and 
inseparably intimate. 

To sum up this minidiscussion: in conceptualizing the religious 
thought of Deoband scholars, it is impossible to make such distinctions 
as inward/outward, personal piety/public religion, subject/society, or 
rational/passional. These divisions seek to canonize imaginaries of tradi- 
tion and its limits that are not available for disciplinary canonization. In 
the next chapter, I describe a competing understanding of tradition and 
reform by examining a scathing critique of Deobandī normativity, espe- 
cially on the question of heretical innovation, advanced by Deoband’s 
archrival Ahmad Raza Khan. Khan sought to unauthorize the credibility 
of the Deoband pioneers as reliable custodians of the Prophet’s memory. 
Moreover, he tried to puncture the coherence of their reform project by 
casting it as a heretical innovation that opposed the opinion of prior and 
existing authorities of the tradition. The next chapter elucidates how 
Khan framed his Deoband rivals as heretics who posed a looming threat 
to Islam in India. 


chapter nine 


Retaining Goodness 


Reform as the Preservation of Original Forms 


In January 1906, while in Arabia for his second pilgrimage, Ahmad Raza 
Khan presented a juridical opinion (fatwa; pl. fatāwā) to thirty-three lead- 
ing jurists in Mecca and Medina. In it he had anathematized, or declared 
outside the fold of Islam, some prominent Indian Muslim scholars. Khan 
urged his Arabian interlocutors to endorse his judgment of anathema 
(takfir).' He played the role of a troubled informant educating his foreign 
colleagues on the different brands of “heretics” and “unbelievers” that in 
his opinion were thriving in India at that time. As Khan wrote, address- 
ing his Arabian interlocutors: “Tell me clearly if you agree with my as- 
sessment of these leaders of misguidance. Do you agree with my judg- 
ment of anathema? Or should we refrain from calling them unbelievers 
just because they are so-called scholars (‘ulama’) and Maulvis, even 
though they are Wahhabis who curse at God and the Prophet? Should we 
not save the masses from these people who deny the necessities of reli- 
gion, and who proudly publish and spread their contemptuous ideas?” 
Apart from the founder of the Ahmadi movement, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, these “leaders of misguidance,” as Khan called them, included the 
pioneers of Deoband: Rashid Ahmad Gangohī, Qasim Nānautvī, and their 
immediate successors, Khalil Ahmad Sāharanpūrī and Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī. 
This juridical opinion, composed in Arabic, was later published under 
the title The Sword of the Holy Sanctuaries at the Throat of Unbelief and 
Falsehood (Husam al-Haramayn ‘ala Manhar al-Kufr wa-l-Mayn). Khan 
succeeded in acquiring endorsements from his counterparts in Mecca and 
Medina. In his opinion, these endorsements, issued by scholars from the 
bastion of Sunni Islam, had made official the defeat of his Deoband rivals. 
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More seriously, they had also authorized the Deobandis’ exit from the fold 
of Islam. This was an unprecedented event in Muslim South Asia. 

There was nothing new about the eruption of fierce polemics and de- 
bates among the Indian Muslim scholarly elite. However, by anathema- 
tizing prominent fellow Hanafi scholars, Khan had set a novel precedent. 
His judgment of anathema on Deoband scholars represented a culmina- 
tion of two decades of polemical activity between the pioneers of these 
two schools. This fury of contestation was facilitated by the technological 
possibilities of a new colonial public sphere in which the publication and 
dissemination of printed materials had become easier than ever. 

Deobandi and Barelvi scholars pummeled each other with stinging 
refutations and counter-refutations. Two texts in particular— Glistening 
Lights in Defense of the Mawlid and the Fātiha (Anwar-i Sati‘a dar 
Bayan-i Mawlüd wa-l-Fatiha), henceforth Glistening Lights, and Conclu- 
sive Proofs on the Darkness of Glistening Lights (al-Barahin al-Oāti'a 
‘ala Zalam al-Anwār al-Sāti ʻa, also known as Barāhīn-i Oāti ʻa), hence- 
forth Conclusive Proofs —are canonical examples of such contestation.* 
The formidable yet rarely studied scholar ‘Abdul Samī* composed Glis- 
tening Lights in 1885 (with a second edition in 1890). He wrote it in re- 
sponse to two brief legal opinions (of four and twenty-four pages) that 
had chastised the mawlid and the fatiha as practiced in North India. Pub- 
lished by the Hashmi Press (Matba‘ Hāshmī) earlier that same year in 
1885, these opinions featured Rashid Ahmad Gangohī among their major 
signatories. In Glistening Lights, Samī' undertook a devastating critique 
of Deobandi positions on various questions of theology and ritual prac- 
tice, mostly focusing on the issues of prophetic knowledge, the cele- 
bration of the Prophet’s birthday, and the transmission of blessings to the 
deceased. Sami‘ was not a disciple of Ahmad Raza Khan. Therefore, 
technically, it would be inaccurate to call him a “Barelvi scholar.” How- 
ever, his views on the major contentious questions of theology and ritual 
practice that divided Deobandī and Barelvī scholars almost entirely over- 
lapped with those of Ahmad Raza Khan. 

Sami‘ was a prominent Sunni Hanafi scholar from the North Indian 
town of Rampür (hence he is also known as Abdul Sami‘ Rāmpūrī). He 
received his initial education from Rahmatullah Kayranwi (d. 1891), a 
distinguished nineteenth-century scholar and noted polemicist in his own 
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right, in a seminary Kayranwi had established in his native Kayrana.? In 
1854, Sami! ventured to Delhi, where he studied with prominent reli- 
gious scholars and poets including Muftt Sadruddin Azürda and the fa- 
mous Asadullah Khan (popularly known as Mirza Ghalib; d. 1869). 
Sami*'s poetic pen-name was “The Heartless” (be-dil); hence he is also 
popularly known as Abdul Sami‘ Bedil. After dabbling for a while in the 
composition of ghazal and other forms of Urdu poetry, Sami‘ turned his 
attention more exclusively to religious scholarship. Sami‘ spent the last 
forty-two years of his life in the Lal Kurtī Bazar (lit. Red Blouse Market) 
area of Meerut, living next to a large mosque abutting the bungalow of a 
well-known aristocrat Shaykh Ilāhī Bakhsh (d. 1883). With no children 
of his own, Ilāhī Bakhsh had appointed Sami‘ as the teacher for his 
nephews; when Sami‘ died in 1900 he was buried in the family grave- 
yard of the most well-known of these nephews, Khan Bahadur (d.n/a). 
Curiously, major Deoband scholars, including one of the founders of 
the school Qasim Nanautvi, the Sufi master of the Deoband pioneers 
Haji Imdadullah, and the notable Hadith scholar Ahmad *Alī Saharan- 
pūrī (d. 1880), were among Samī's formative teachers. In fact, he was 
among those rare disciples of Imdadullah’s whom the latter had person- 
ally granted the investiture of discipleship.* But despite the influence of 
important Deobandī scholars in his intellectual genealogy, by compos- 
ing Glistening Lights, Sami‘ emerged as among the fiercest and most un- 
sparing critics of the Deoband school.’ 

Sami*'s Glistening Lights met with a trenchant rejoinder from the 
Deoband scholar Khalil Ahmad Saharanpur, Rashid Ahmad Gangohi’s 
chief disciple. Sāharanpūrī served as the president of the Deoband- 
affiliated Mazahir al-*Ulūm madrasa in the North Indian town of Saharan- 
pur for several years. He mentored and inspired some of the most influen- 
tial twentieth-century Indian Muslim scholars, including the founding 
luminaries of the transnational evangelical movement Tablīghī Jama‘at, 
Muhammad Ilyas Kandlavi (d. 1944), and his nephew Muhammad Za- 
karīya Kandlavi (d. 1982). Therefore, Sāharanpūrī represents a pivotal 
connection between the Deoband school and the Tablīghī Jama‘at. Saha- 
ranpūrī was primarily a scholar of Hadith. Among his most well-known 
texts is an extensive commentary on Abū Dawiid’s (d. 889) Hadith collec- 
tion entitled A Painstaking Endeavor of [Explicating] Abū Dāwūd's Pro- 
phetic Reports (al-Badhl al-Majhūd fi Sunan Abi Dawid). 
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In addition to his role as a notable scholar of Hadith, Sāharanpūrī 
was a major player in the Barelvi-Deobandi controversy. In 1887, at the 
behest of his master Gangohī, Sāharanpūrī composed a point-by-point 
refutation of ‘Abdul Sami's Glistening Lights that he appropriately titled 
Conclusive Proofs on the Darkness of Glistening Lights. This text was 
originally published as a 276-page book by Bilali Steam Press in Sad- 
haura (present-day Haryāna).* Today in most printed editions, these two 
texts appear together, Glistening Lights on the top of the page and Con- 
clusive Proofs on the bottom, with a running refutation of the former by 
the latter. These two texts, extracts of which I will analyze in detail at dif- 
ferent points in this chapter and chapter 11, exemplify the intensity, den- 
sity, and sarcastic tone of Barelvi-Deobandi polemics. Sami‘ and Saha- 
ranpūrī wrestled for the mantle of normativity by proffering competing 
and often laboriously complex readings of the Perso-Arabic canonical 
tradition (especially the Hanafi legal tradition) as they jostled to discredit 
each other. I will return to them and to these texts in due course. 

Ahmad Raza Khan also contributed prolifically to this burgeoning in- 
dustry of polemics. Moreover, he was not to be outshone in the department 
of menacing titles. Indeed, the titles that Khan chose for his polemical 
texts against Deoband scholars and Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl show his 
passionate disdain toward them: Decimating Wahhabis for Their Dese- 
cration of Muslim Graves (Ihlak al-Wahhābīyīn ‘ala Tawhīn Oubūr al- 
Muslimin), A Shining Star about the Unbelief of the Father of Wahhabis 
(al-Kawkaba al-Shahābīya fi Kufriyat ‘abi Wahhābīya), Drawing the 
Indian Swords on the Unbelief of the Masters of Najd (Sall al-Suyūf al- 
Hindiya ‘ala kufriyat Baba ‘an al-Najdiya), and Destructive Spears against 
the Unbelief of Unbelievers (Rimāh al-Qahhar ‘ala Kufr al-Kuffār)” 

As some of these titles and the passage quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter suggest, Khan strategically attempted to brand his Deoband 
opponents as “Indian Wahhabis.” Despite their purported loyalty to the 
Hanafi tradition, Khan claimed, Deoband scholars were actively assault- 
ing the normative practices and beliefs sanctioned by that tradition, in the 
same vein as the eighteenth-century Arab reformer Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. Khan’s accusation is, however, undercut by the fact that nei- 
ther the pioneers of Deoband nor Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl before them 
harbored any strong connections with the Wahhabi movement or ide- 
ology in Arabia. 
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Moreover, Deoband scholars were adamantly opposed to the non- 
conformist Ahl-i Hadith school in India, who could in theory bear the 
closest resemblance to the Wahhabis. In fact, Deobandi hostility toward 
nonconformists (ghayr mugallidīn) was often much more intense than 
their opposition to the Barelvis. According to the Deobandi imaginary, 
the Barelvis, despite their penchant for heretical rituals and conventions 
and their tendency to divinize the Prophet, were nonetheless part of the 
same tradition of Hanafi scholarship and learning. The Barelvis at least 
honored the authority of the same texts and personalities as the Deoban- 
dis. While their interpretations differed, the interpretive framework was 
still the same. That was not the case with the Ahl-i Hadith, who rejected 
the very legitimacy of that framework by denying the canonical author- 
ity of the four Sunni schools of law. 

Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi summed up the distinction between Barelvis and 
Ahl-i Hadith, as seen from the Deobandī perspective, with an illuminating 
pair of comparisons. He wrote, “The Barelvis are like members of one’s 
own household who have gone astray. The Ahl-i Hadith and nonconform- 
ists, in contrast, were never part of the household to begin with. . . . The 
Barelvis have moral etiquette but no faith [be-dīn ba-adab]. The Ahl-i 
Hadith, on the other hand, have faith but no moral etiquette [bā-dīn be- 
adab].”'° Continuing the analogy to describe the broader landscape of 
modern South Asian religious movements, Thānvī likened the clash be- 
tween Indian Hanafis and the nonconformists to the disagreement be- 
tween the Arya Samaj and the Sanātan Dharmis in Hinduism. On the sur- 
face, the Arya seemed like the (normatively sound) monotheists while 
the Sanatans seemed like the (normatively questionable) nonmonotheists. 
But on probing further, Thanvi claimed, one found that the Sanatan Dhar- 
mis showed much better etiquette in their reverence for the authorities 
of the Hindu tradition than the Āryās did. Further, he added, “Even the 
Āryā claim to monotheism is questionable. They consider three things — 
matter, soul, and parmeshwar [highest lord/God]—to be eternal in es- 
sence [gadīm bi’l dhāt]. Where is the monotheism here?"!! 

In any case, Khan's insistence on attaching the label of “Wahhabr” 
to his Deoband opponents reflects the fearsome associations of this term 
by the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, in both India and 
Arabia. Ideological battles between Hanafi scholars and their noncon- 
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formist antagonists had been raging in the Hijaz since the late eighteenth 
century." These battles provided Khan with an ideal moment to authorize 
his own normative agenda in highly visible ways. Indeed, it was a time 
when specific institutional, political, and material conditions conjoined to 
allow Ahmad Raza Khan to come into central view and authoritatively 
argue for the exclusion of Deoband scholars from Islam in Husam al- 
Haramayn. For following the establishment of the Saudi Kingdom in 
1932, no juridical pronouncements endorsing Khan’s understanding of 
tradition and difference came forth. 

Why precisely did Khan anathematize the pioneers of Deoband? 
What was at stake for him in this antagonism? How did Deoband scholars 
defend themselves from Khan’s accusation of anathema? And most funda- 
mentally, what were the pivotal intellectual disagreements that separated 
Barelvī and Deobandi imaginaries of tradition and its limits? These are 
among the questions addressed in this and the following chapters. I will 
address them by focusing on two central objectives: (1) highlighting the 
major ways in which Khan’s conception of heretical innovation contrasted 
with that of his Deobandī rivals, and (2) presenting their opposing views 
on the relationship between knowledge, sovereignty, and prophetic au- 
thority. I will pursue this second task in chapter 11 through a close ex- 
amination of a debate over the Prophet’s capacity for knowledge of the 
unknown (‘i/m al-ghayb) that was the immediate context for Khan’s judg- 
ment of anathema against the Deoband pioneers. Let us begin with a brief 
introduction to Ahmad Raza Khan and his intellectual persona. 


Ahmad Raza Khan: An Arch-Defender of Tradition in Modernity 


Born in the North Indian town of Bareillī in 1856, one year before the 
Indian Mutiny against the British, Ahmad Raza Khan was one of the 
most prolific, charismatic, and controversial scholars of his era. A staunch 
Hanafi jurist with impeccable credentials as a Sufi master in the Qadiri 
order, Khan was the founder of the Barelvi orientation in South Asia. His 
followers remember him as the foremost reviver (mujaddid) of Islam in 
modern South Asia. Khan came from a family of Afghan migrants to 
North India (more precisely to the region of Rohilkand) in the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. His immediate ancestors had joined the Mughal 
imperial bureaucracy as soldiers and soldier-administrators. "° 

In fact, Khan’s great-grandfather, Hafiz Kazim ‘Ali Khan, even 
served as the Nawab of Awadh in Lucknow, though for the most part his 
family was part of the local landed elite who were awarded land by the 
imperial authorities in return for their military service.'* It was only in the 
middle of the nineteenth century that his grandfather, Raza ‘Ali Khan (d. 
1866), ended the family tradition of serving in the military by becoming 
trained as a jurist and a Sufi in the Oādirī order. The gradual erosion in the 
fortunes of the Muslim landed elite and the rising unemployment of Mus- 
lim soldiers during the nineteenth century precipitated this transition. 

In addition to being an accomplished jurist and prolific scholar of 
Hadith, Ahmad Raza Khan was immersed in such disciplines as logic, 
philosophy, philology, and rhetoric. He also composed a commentary on 
and a translation of the Qur’an in Urdu. Khan received his juridical train- 
ing in the traditional Dars-i Nizāmī curriculum from his father, Nagī ‘Alt 
Khan (d. 1880), who was known as a prominent scholar and as a member 
of the aristocratic elite. Nagī ‘Alt Khan was also an arch-opponent of 
Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl. He was one of several scholars in the genera- 
tion following Ismā'īl's death who wrote refutations of Taqwiyat al- 
Iman." Indeed, much of Ahmad Raza Khan's antipathy toward Ismail 
and toward Wahhābī ideology was inspired and nurtured by his father. 

Khan completed his education in the Dars-i Nizami curriculum at the 
precocious age of thirteen. Henceforth, he took on the responsibility of 
writing juridical opinions on behalf of the Misbah al-*Ulūm (Lamp of 
knowledges) Islamic seminary that his father had established in Bareilli 
in 1872.5 Khan soon achieved recognition and fame for his thoughtful 
juridical opinions. By 1880, he had positioned himself as one of the fore- 
most jurists and jurisconsults in India. On any given day, more than five 
hundred requests for juridical opinions would arrive at Khan's desk, not 
only from all over India but also from such places as the Hijaz, China, 
Central Asia, Africa, and even the United States." Khan continued the 
practice of writing juridical opinions at his own seminary, Manzar-i Islam 
(The sight of Islam), which he established in Bareillī in 1904. 

Apart from his father, another major influence on Khan’s intellec- 
tual career was his Sufi master Shah Al-i Rasūl (d. 1879), a charismatic 
figure from the North Indian township of Marhara. Al-i Rasül belonged 
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to a highly venerated family of Sufi masters, the Barkatrya, who were 
also descendants of the Prophet (sayyid, pl. sadat). Khan had become 
Rasūl's disciple before embarking on his first pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1878, only a year before Rasūl”s death. But despite the relatively short 
time Khan served as Rasiil’s disciple, the latter played a critical role in 
shaping his outlook on Sufism and prophecy. 

Khan’s two pilgrimages to the Hijāz in 1878 and 1905 were forma- 
tive moments in his intellectual career. During these visits, he established 
close relations with prominent scholars of that region; some of them also 
served as his teachers. For instance, the acclaimed Meccan Shāfi'ī scholar 
Ahmad Zaynī Dahlan (d. 1886) was an important influence on Khan’s in- 
tellectual formation. Khan had studied with Dahlan during his first pil- 
grimage to Mecca in 1878. Like Khan’s father in India, Dahlan was a 
zealous antagonist of Wahhabi ideology and wrote important tracts refut- 
ing the thought of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhāb.' As I will show in 
this chapter, Khan frequently mobilized Dahlan’s ideas for his own as- 
sault against Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and the Deoband pioneers. 

Another important Arabian mentor for Khan was ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Siraj Makki (d. 1883), a well-known Hanafi jurist and the chief juris- 
consult of Mecca and Medina during the late nineteenth century. Like 
Dahlan, with whom he was closely associated, Siraj Makki actively par- 
ticipated in the anti-Wahhābī campaign that occupied a number of 
Hanafi scholars in the Hijaz during this era. In addition to benefiting 
from his Arabian interlocutors, Khan seems to have made a deep impres- 
sion on them through his scholarly acumen. 

For instance, it was on the request of the prominent Meccan Hanafi 
scholar Salih Kamal that Khan composed his celebrated Arabic work 
on the question of the Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown, The Meccan 
Gift on the Matter of the Unknown (Al-Dawlat al-Makkiya bi-l-Mādat al- 
Ghaybiya), discussed in chapter 11.!? Kamal had sought Khan’s assistance 
in February 1906 after Wahhabi scholars issued a provocative pam- 
phlet with five questions on the subject of the Prophet’s knowledge of 
the unknown, challenging Hanafi scholars to answer them. Khan obliged 
Kamal's request and wrote A/-Dawlat al-Makkiya within a few days. This 
book was touted by scholars of the Hijaz in glowing terms as the most 
definitive refutation of Wahhabi views on the Prophet's knowledge. It 
was also presented to the sharif of Mecca at that time, ‘Alt Pasha ibn 
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‘Abdallah (d. 1932), and was read aloud in his court. After listening to 
the contents of the book, the sharif exclaimed, “God gifts [the Prophet 
knowledge of the unknown] and they [the Wahhabis] forbid it” (Allah 
Yu ‘ti wa hum yamna 'ün).? 

Khan’s writings encompass a remarkable range of themes and sub- 
jects, including Qur'an exegeses, Hadith criticism, law, theology, philoso- 
phy, and logic. Almost all of his works were published in 2006 in thirty- 
two volumes as A/-Fatāwā al-Rizviya by the Barelvī press Markaz-i Ahl-i 
Sunnat in Gujarāt, India. Each volume ranges from five hundred to seven 
hundred pages and contains, on average, ten to fifteen articles. Although 
Khān wrote primarily in Urdu, he also composed several works in Arabic 
and Persian. 

An excellent visual illustration of how Khan’s religious authority is 
remembered and constructed by his followers today can be found on the 
front cover of each of his fatwa volumes, presented in figure 9.1. This il- 
lustration provides a snapshot of the Barelvī self-imagination of their 
tradition, centered on the charismatic authority of Anmad Raza Khan. 

On the category of tradition, Ebrahim Moosa has evocatively com- 
mented: 


Tradition is both construct and covenant. Meticulous rules and proto- 
cols as to how one engages with those who belong to an intellectual and 
spiritual kinship of tradition is what I call “construct.” One’s imagined 
family — often more intimate than blood-ties — create a chain of links 
between the past and present. Unlike anthropologists and tourists, per- 
sons who self-identify with tradition do not do fieldwork, nor do they 
take trips into the past. Folks of tradition claim to do ontology: an inves- 
tigation into the nature of being. But more than that, it is more about 
how they belong to that chain of being. The how is facilitated by cove- 
nant and contract: specific modes of practices and beliefs are signatures 
of participation in particular forms of life?! 


Figure 9.1 mirrors Moosa's description of tradition. It shows us the 
sources and hierarchies of normativity that enabled Ahmad Raza Khan's 
religious authority as a Sunni Hanafi scholar. At the top of the hierarchy 
is of course the Qur'an (represented by the book at the very top of the 


Six 
canonical 
hadith 


Figure 9.1 Barelvi foundations of normativity. The thirty-two volumes of Ahmad 
Raza Khān's fatāwā are shown to spring from an interpretive framework of canoni- 
cal texts, which in turn rest on the Hadith, which in turn rest on the Qur’an. Source: 
Ahmad Raza Khan, A/-Fatāwā al-Rizviya (Gujarat: Markaz-i Ahl-i Sunnat, 2006), 
cover page. Insertions are my own. 
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image), followed by the six canonical traditions of Hadith in Sunni Islam. 
Next, we find the weight of tradition, the interpretive framework that au- 
thoritatively connects prophetic time to the present: several canonical texts 
from various epochs, disciplines, and regions, including al-Ghazalr's al- 
Mustasfa, al-Taftazanr's Sharh al-Maqasid, al-Marghinnanr's al-Hidaya, 
Jamr's Nafahāt al-Uns, and Fazl-1 Imam Khayrābādī 's al-Mirqat. All of 
these cumulatively constitute the “normative orientation of Ahmad Raza 
Khan,” maslak-i A ‘la Hazrat (inscribed inside the bricks), from which 
the thirty-two volumes of his fatāwā spring forth as knowledge that con- 
nects the past to the present and establishes a normatively sanctioned 
“chain of ontological belonging.” Indeed, reading any of Khān's writ- 
ings feels much like taking a trip through the arcade of tradition. Khan 
was a master of citation. Almost all his works follow a common discur- 
sive pattern: fortifying an argument by overwhelming the reader with 
a deluge of successive quotations from varied authorities and sources 
across time, space, and disciplines of knowledge. 

The defining feature of Khan’s understanding of tradition was the ac- 
tive veneration of the Prophet as the most exalted of all beings. For Khan 
and his followers, honoring the Prophet’s status as God’s most beloved 
subject was a non-negotiable doctrinal imperative. Anyone who even 
hinted at lessening Muhammad’s exalted status had to be confronted, re- 
pudiated, and discredited. Khan’s passion for guarding the sacrality of 
Muhammad’s prophetic status was intimately connected to a larger po- 
litical imaginary driven by an uncompromisingly hierarchical world- 
view. Indeed, a hierarchical vision of both the social order and the reli- 
gious order was one of the hallmarks of Khān's conception of tradition.” 
The human-divine relationship could be sustained only by the mediating 
authority of saints and the Prophet. Moreover, each entity occupied a suc- 
cessively advanced station (martaba) in the hierarchy of salvific activity. 
Khan’s theological imaginary also informed his social imaginary. 

In the social arena, Khan maintained the superiority of the Prophet’s 
descendants and people belonging to particular noble lineages (sharif 
aqwam) such as Mughal Pathans, Ansārīs, Siddīgīs, and Farūgīs, over the 
rest of Indian Muslims.” To be more precise, people of nobility were not 
exempt from the requirements of religion and did not receive any special 
concessions in the realm of law and justice.” However, for Khan, nobility 
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and noble lineages were important factors in how a community organized 
its norms of sociability and calibrated everyday rhythms and habits. For 
example, with regard to such matters as norms of greeting each other, sit- 
ting in public gatherings, and conducting oneself in the marketplace and 
other spheres of public interaction, it was important to cultivate an aes- 
thetic taste or ethical predisposition (zawq) amenable to a vision of society 
that affirmed certain boundaries, privileges, and hierarchies. 

Moreover, Khan argued that it was imperative for people of noble de- 
scent, especially women, to take lineal compatibility into consideration 
when deciding on the marital compatibility or suitability (kafā 'a) of a 
spouse. For example, in one of his books devoted entirely to the subject 
of noble genealogies and their normative status in society, Demonstrat- 
ing Moral Etiquette for the Noble in Lineage (Irā 'at al-Adab li Fadil al- 
Nasab), Khan declared, “It is impermissible for a Mughal or Pathan girl 
[mughlani wa pathani| who has not yet reached the age of marriage to 
marry a Muslim weaver [ ju/@hd].”*> One must again stress that Khan was 
not tolerant of impiety or moral sluggishness in people who boasted a 
noble lineage. On the contrary, he explicitly declared that virtuous prac- 
tices could never be replaced by lineal nobility. Furthermore, he was ex- 
tremely critical of people who took excessive pride in their lineage or 
tribal affiliations; Khan argued that such an attitude could only reflect 
someone’s utter ignorance about the normative model of the Prophet and 
the pious ancestors. 

In a telling moment, Khan was once asked for his opinion on the 
practice of ridiculing people by the name of their family occupation, a 
practice that seems to have been quite pervasive in Muslim North India 
at that time. As his questioner put it, “What is the opinion of the ‘ulama’ 
on calling someone by the name of his ancestral occupation such as 
‘weaver’ [julaha], ‘farmer’ [kāshtkār], ‘fisherman’ [mahi-furosh], ‘hunter’ 
[shikārī |, or ‘crooked-nosed weaver’ [nūrbāf | as an insult when that hurts 
his feelings or breaks his heart [dil shiknī]?** Khan responded deci- 
sively, “To break someone’s heart by calling such names is impermissi- 
ble in the case of not only a Muslim but also an unbeliever under Mus- 
lim protection [kāfir zimmi], even if the content of the insult is actually 
true. For every truth is verifiable but not everything verifiable is true [fa 
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inna kulla haqqin sidq wa laysa kulla sidgin haqq]. 
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On another occasion, a questioner asked Khan, “The prayer leader 
in our mosque has memorized the Qur'àn and steadfastly performs his 
five daily prayers. However, he is a butcher by profession. Is it permissi- 
ble to pray behind him?" Khan responded, “Yes, as long as he is not a 
Wahhabi, Deobandi, or someone who holds such corrupt beliefs, it is 
fine to pray behind him. Being a butcher does not disqualify someone 
from serving as a prayer leader. Several pious ancestors also engaged in 
this profession."?* 

As these examples show, Khan was not an elitist supremacist by any 
means. However, he was unwavering in his claim that genealogical dis- 
tinctions (tafazul-i ansab) were indispensible to a community's norms. 
He firmly repudiated the modern notion that genealogies and the social 
distinctions based on them were insignificant or useless. “Such an opin- 
ion," Khan argued, was “rejected and false" (Nasab ko mutlaqan mahaz 
be qadar barbād jān-nā mardüd wa batil hay).? Most important to note 
here is the affinity between how Khan understood the capaciousness of 
prophetic authority and his conception of the ideal norms of human rela- 
tions in society at large. In both the salvific and social domains, a hierar- 
chical arrangement of power was imperative. Moreover, exaltation of 
the Prophet as the highest cosmic and ontological reality was the ulti- 
mate template for such a hierarchical political theology. And it was pre- 
cisely this horizon ofthe political that was at the center of Khan's rivalry 
with the early Deoband scholars. Khan's refutation of Deobandī views 
on heretical innovation, to which I now turn, illumines this underlying 
disagreement very well. 


Don't Tamper with the Law: Khan's Refutation of Deobandi Views on 
Heretical Innovation 


Ahmad Raza Khan vigorously attacked Deoband scholars and Shah Mu- 
hammad Isma‘il for their views on the limits of innovation in the arena 
of ritual practices. His most elaborate discussion on the theme of hereti- 
cal innovation in Islam is found in a text entitled “Unleashing Hell against 
the Attacker of Standing to Exalt the Venerable Prophet" (/gamat al- 
Oiyāma ‘ala Ta ‘in al-Oiyām li Nabi Tihama).?? In this text, while focus- 
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ing on demonstrating the legitimacy of standing when one is reciting the 
salutation in honor of the Prophet, Khan offered a much broader critique 
of what he regarded as his opponents’ erroneous understanding of the 
concept of heretical innovation. In the discussion that follows, I high- 
light the most salient elements of that critique. 

Khan was most troubled by the readiness of his opponents to outlaw 
rituals that served as a means to honor the Prophet’s memory and ex- 
ample, such as his birthday celebration. He chastised them for cultivating 
a public sphere in which the exaltation of the Prophet and the pious an- 
cestors was almost criminalized. Hermeneutically, he argued that an act 
could be deemed impermissible or forbidden only if a conclusive proof 
text (nass-i gat T) establishing such a judgment was available. The default 
value of all other practices that had not been forbidden by the shari ‘a was 
that of permissibility (ibahat). In explaining this principle, Khan cited the 
sixteenth-century jurist Muhammad al-Qastalani (d. 1517), who in his 
well-known text 4/-Mawahib al-Laduniya had proclaimed, “The exis- 
tence of an act [in the Prophet's practice] indicates its permissibility, but 
the nonexistence of an act does not indicate its impermissibility" (A/-fi 7 
yadull ‘ala al-jawāz wa ‘adm al-fi'l là yadull ‘ala al-man 'a)' 

The principle that all nonforbidden practices were essentially per- 
missible was also established by the Prophet's saying “Those practices 
that God has declared as lawful in the Qur'àn are normatively lawful. 
Those practices that God has declared as forbidden in the Qur'an are 
normatively forbidden. And those practices about which God has said 
nothing [in the Qur'àn] are neither normatively sanctioned nor forbid- 
den” (Al-halal mà ahalla Allah ft kitabihi wa-l-haram ma harrama Allāh 
fi kitabihi wa mà sakata ‘an-hu fa huwa mimā ‘afa ‘an hu).? In legal 
terms, the implication of this prophetic saying was that unless a practice 
was explicitly forbidden in the sharī'a it was permissible. 

Khan accused his Deobandi rivals of falsifying divine law by pro- 
hibiting practices that were permissible in essence. Divine law, he em- 
phasized, was eternal (abadī). Therefore, when the original normative 
value (asl) attached to an act was that of permissibility, calling it prohib- 
ited was equivalent to manufacturing an unsanctioned novel law. For 
Khan, such tampering with the normatively designated values of law un- 
dermined the sovereignty of that law. 
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The cardinal sin of Deoband scholars and Shah Ismail, in his view, 
was their hubris in altering the logic of normativity by outlawing permis- 
sible practices.? Khan would have agreed with his Deoband rivals (such 
as Thanvi) that the attachment of corruptions makes otherwise permissible 
practices heretical. However, where he sharply diverged from them was 
in their evaluation of the present and its moral condition. In Khan’s view, 
there was no immediate emergency or moral chaos that necessitated 
dissuading people from undertaking rituals centered on venerating the 
Prophet. In fact, he argued, so long as there was no threat to divine sover- 
eignty, prohibiting any means to exalt the Prophet by calling it heretical 
was itself heretical. For Khan, the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
and especially the act of standing up in reverence to him (giyam) were no 
ordinary acts that could be discarded at will. Since this ritual was a means 
to remember and honor the Prophet, it was indispensible to the tradition. 


Competing Logics of Time and Tradition 


Conceptually, Khan’s major complaint against his opponents was the 
way they understood the interaction of tradition and temporality. Accord- 
ing to Khan, the Deoband scholars held a very restricted and mistaken 
view of sacred time. As he put it, “All of them suffer from the disease of 
making time the ultimate sovereign on the boundaries of normativity 
[zaman ko hakim-i shar ī banāyā hay]. Their only concern is whether a 
practice existed during a certain period in history [the era of the Prophet 
and Companions] or not. If a practice existed during that era, they will 
endorse it, and if it did not, they will outlaw it.”>> 

As a counterview to such a temporally driven hermeneutic, Khan ar- 
gued that the normative validity of an act depended on its inherent good- 
ness or lack thereof, not on the period in history in which it occurred. A 
good act was good whenever it might be undertaken. Similarly, a bad 
act, regardless of when it happened, was bad. Instead of evaluating the 
inherent quality of a practice, Khan lamented, his opponents were solely 
interested in determining whether it had occurred during the first three 
generations of Islam (qurün-i salāsa). 

A hermeneutic so fixated on an original sacred time was bound 
to produce a very myopic understanding of tradition, Khàn argued. No 
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doubt, the era of the Prophet, his Companions, and their successors was 
most exemplary and sanctified. However, and this was the most crucial 
point, the sanctity of prophetic time did not mean that the rest of time— 
the nonprophetic past, the present, and the future—was doomed to the 
abyss of moral failure. Goodness was not restricted to any specific time 
period, even to the first three centuries. Here Khan cited the evocative 
prophetic saying, “My community is like rain; one cannot tell which is 
better, the beginning of a rain shower or its end” (Mathal ummatī mathal 
al-matar là yudrà awwalahu khayr am ākhiruhu).** 

For Khān, this prophetic report clearly showed that the horizon of 
goodness was not limited to any single moment. The memory of an exem- 
plary prophetic time was supposed to inspire the moral capacities of those 
who inhabited the present, not cripple them with the anxiety of living in 
the shadow of an irrecoverable past. For Khan, reform was animated by 
the mission of ensuring the continuity of the normative goodness em- 
bodied in ritualized practices in each successive generation. Those who 
called such practices heretical were themselves committing the heresy of 
forbidding practices that had been sanctioned by esteemed scholars and 
luminaries of the tradition for several centuries. 

In this regard, Khān's conception of reform differed dramatically 
from that of his Deoband rivals. As I showed in the previous chapters, 
the reform project of Deoband scholars such as Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī was 
anchored in a narrative of constant moral decline that necessitated an 
act of radical intervention by the learned elite. Given the urgency of the 
situation, even otherwise pious practices, such as the celebration of the 
Prophet’s birthday, were to be abandoned. The moral crisis confronting 
the present necessitated the conscious decision of discarding certain ritu- 
alized practices that had thrived in the past but that were now terminally 
corrupted. 


Time, Goodness, Disciplined Life 


Because this point is so important — the contrast in Barelvī and Deobandī 
imaginings of the interaction of temporality and normativity —I want to 
clarify and deepen my analysis. To do so, I will briefly turn from Khan’s 
discourse to further elaboration of the Deobandi position on temporality 
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as a way to sharpen its contrast with the Barelvi position. For this pur- 
pose, I turn to the lively discourse of Deoband scholar Khalil Ahmad 
Sāharanpūrī in his polemical text Conclusive Proofs before returning to 
Khan. (Remember, this text was written as a refutation of Maulvī ‘Abdul 
Sami's anti-Deobandi text Glistening Lights.) 

Sami‘, in an argument mirroring Khan's, had accused the Deoband 
pioneers of wrongly restricting the era of goodness (khayriyat) to the 
time of the Prophet and the first three generations of Islam. Such a view 
erroneously snatched from all successive generations of Muslims the pos- 
sibility of embodying and accessing goodness, Samī* had complained. In 
his response, Sāharanpūrī took Sami‘ to task for generalizing the cate- 
gory of goodness. How? By not distinguishing between the absolute vir- 
tue ( fazl-i kullī) of the first three generations and the partial or subsidiary 
virtue ( fazl-i juz ī) embodied by what followed. The faithful of the first 
three generations, because of their promixity to God and prophetic knowl- 
edge (‘ilm-i nubūwwat), possessed absolute virtue. On the other hand, the 
pious folk who came after that era, on account of their faith in Islam de- 
spite the Prophet's absence (man bi’l ghayb), carried subsidiary virtue. 
Critically, these two varieties of goodness or virtue, though hierarchically 
ordered, were not contradictory or opposed.?" 

In hammering his point home, Saharanpüri treated his readers to an 
unseemly but entertaining analogy. The superiority of absolute to sub- 
sidiary virtue, he explained, was much like the superiority of a mouth- 
watering palāo qorma (a rice- and meat-based North Indian delicacy) to 
the agricultural manure (kidd) available in human excrement (pākhāna).** 
Clearly, the qorma does not have the benefit of the manure and cannot per- 
form the manure's task. Nevertheless, the manure cannot match the ab- 
solute goodness of the qorma. Equating the goodness of the first three 
generations with that of all successive generations, as Sami‘ had done,was 
like equating the delicacy of the palāo qorma to excrement [palao awr 
pākhāna ko musawi batanay lagay]. “This author [Samr'] is not even fa- 
miliar with the concepts of universal and subsidiary virtue, hence his su- 
perficial hermeneutical moves. . . . Had he expended even an ounce of 
thought, he would not have authored such senseless drivel” (Mu 'allif fazl- 
i kullī fazl-i juz ī ko jāntā hi nahin jo yeh tawjīhāt-i rakīka kartā hay... . 
Kuch bhi samajhtà tuh aysī charbüz tagrīr tahrir na kartā), Sāharanpūrī 
concluded in a burst of indignation.? 
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Let us set aside for a moment the scatological imagery evoked by 
Sāharanpūrī's discourse. There is a crucial dimension of his argument that 
must be emphasized here. What separated the first three generations from 
the rest of time was not only the difference in their magnitude of goodness 
but the difference in the types of goodness they embodied. The goodness 
inherent in the virtuous practices of the first three generations had the nor- 
mative function of sanctioning law and ritual practice for all future gen- 
erations. In other words, it was attached to a grammar of assent (hukm-i it- 
tibā '); it provided successive generations a normative template to follow 
and assent to. In contrast, the goodness of acts beyond the first three gen- 
erations did not have this normative function or authority. So, for instance, 
such acts as a husband treating his wife well or a community benefiting 
another community, if performed after the first three generations, could 
not have served as the basis for law and normativity. The goodness of these 
acts, in contrast to the virtuous deeds of the first three generations, was de- 
tached from a grammar of assent: they were not normative." As I ex- 
plained in chapter 7, the Deobandī position was not that everything hap- 
pening in the first three generations was good and everything happening 
later was bad, though opponents like Ahmad Raza Khan and ‘Abdul Sami‘ 
sometimes caricatured it that way. Nonetheless, Khan was on to something 
in pointing out that the Deobandi outlook was characterized by a view of 
human degeneration following the first three generations of Islam, as the 
preceding discussion of Saharanpürr's thought clearly testifies. 

Let me return to Khàn. His view of temporality was starkly opposite. 
Philosophically, he objected to viewing history as entailing continuing 
degeneration. Such pessimism produced a markedly stagnant notion of 
time as divided into an original sacred time followed by a progressively 
profane time. This duality was at odds with the example of none other 
than the Prophet's Companions themselves, Khan argued. The Prophet's 
Companions, he stressed, celebrated the dynamic nature of tradition. 
When evaluating the legitimacy of a new practice, they invested their en- 
ergies in determining the inherent merit of that practice rather than the 
time period in which it occurred. For example, Khan narrated the story of 
a debate between the first two caliphs in Sunni Islam, Abü Bakr and 
‘Umar, over systematizing the text of the Qur'an. In the aftermath of the 
battle of Yamama in 632, several Companions who had memorized the 
Qur'an died. Following this development, ‘Umar became concerned that 
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given the rapidity with which memorizers of the Qur’an were dying (in 
battles), a significant portion of the text might soon be lost. 

He urged ‘Abū Bakr, the caliph at that time, to begin the work of 
compiling and systematizing the Qur’an in earnest. At first, Abū Bakr 
hesitated. He protested, “How can we do something that the Prophet did 
not do?” ‘Umar responded to his senior colleague’s hesitation by saying, 
“By God, it is a good thing to do” (Huwa wallahi khayr). As they en- 
gaged in this debate, Abū Bakr’s heart gradually opened up to ‘Umar’s 
suggestion. Eventually, he was convinced that this was indeed a meritori- 
ous act that demanded urgent attention. The project of systematizing the 
Qur'àn soon commenced.” 

For Khan, the most noteworthy aspect of this story was this: when 
Abū Bakr initially hesitated to start a new practice that was not found in 
the Prophet’s life, ‘Umar did not respond by valorizing the sacred tem- 
porality that shielded the Companions from any wrongdoing. He did not 
say, for instance, that the prohibition against innovation might have ex- 
isted in a previous era but that Companions of the Prophet who occupied 
the temporal space of the first three generations were exempt from such 
considerations. Rather, he tried to convince Abū Bakr on the basis of the 
essential goodness of the act that he had advocated. It was the inherent 
quality of an act, not its presence or absence in a particular time period, 
that drove ‘Umar’s argument. 

In other words, Khan emphasized, * Umar's imagination of normativ- 
ity and its limits was not shackled to any singular hegemonic temporality 
that colonized the moral choices of all subsequent generations. To the 
contrary, he, like all other Companions, viewed tradition as continually 
blossoming, as a continuously evolving moral project that was firmly 
rooted in its sacred origins. Khan vividly sketched such a relationship be- 
tween temporality and tradition through the metaphor of a garden (bagh). 

Islam, he analogized, was Muhammad's garden, a garden that contin- 
ued to grow in splendor and magnificence over time. The original caretak- 
ers of the garden laid the foundational soil that ensured its capacity to sur- 
vive during its early years. However, they did not have the time or the 
opportunity to develop it any further. But gradually, the garden blossomed. 
It became luscious green, elaborated with breathtaking flowers, leaves, 
and fountains, as each generation of scholars and saints added new layers 
of beauty to what they had inherited from their predecessors. 
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Khan argued that tradition, like a blooming garden, was a palimp- 
sest of temporalities and thought-styles bound by a shared narrative of the 
moral good. Moreover, just as new varieties of flowers in a garden sprang 
from their originals, new practices that were essentially good seamlessly 
connected with the logic of the Prophet’s normative example. Someone 
who objected to a praiseworthy act because it had not existed during the 
first three generations of Islam was as foolish as someone who denied the 
beauty of new flowers in a garden, Khan claimed; “Ultimately, such an 
ignorant fool will remain deprived of the garden’s fruits and flowers.”** 

For Khan, devotional rituals that were new in their form but merito- 
rious in essence were comparable to the new flowers of a garden. Dis- 
puting their legitimacy was foolish. Moreover, the most esteemed of such 
rituals were those that venerated the Prophet’s status, such as the cele- 
bration of his birthday. He further argued that any innovated act that ex- 
alted the Prophet was inherently praiseworthy and immune to critique un- 
less that act undermined God’s sovereignty. Khan authorized this position 
by quoting the sixteenth-century Shafi'1 scholar Ibn Hajar al-Haytami 
(d. 1567): *All means of venerating the Prophet that do not undermine 
the exclusivity of divine sovereignty are praiseworthy” (Ta ‘zim al-nabī 
bi-jamī' anwā' al-ta ‘zim allatī laysa fi-hā musharakat Allah ta 'ālā fi 'l- 
ulühiya ‘amr mustahsan).** 

Haytamī's cautionary precondition, Khān explained, referred to bra- 
zenly problematic gestures such as prostrating before the Prophet or say- 
ing his name instead of proclaiming “God is great” before sacrificing an 
animal. But all other expressions of honoring the Prophet, such as stand- 
ing up in his honor, were the loftiest of pious acts. Khan challenged his 
opponents to present a conclusive proof text from the Qur'àn or prophetic 
reports if they wished to deny the legitimacy of practices that exalted the 
Prophet. In the absence of such a proof text, to outlaw an essentially good 
practice that was deemed permissible by the shari‘a was a challenge to 
the sovereignty of the shart ‘a. Therefore, Khan concluded, scholars who 
opposed rituals such as the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, includ- 
ing his Deobandi rivals, were playing God.* They were outlawing ritu- 
als that God had not outlawed. Far from protecting divine sovereignty, 
such an inversion of divine law undermined that sovereignty. Further- 
more, by calling heretical rituals that were a source of remembering the 
Prophet and other pious figures in the tradition, these scholars were 
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inventing a new law that contradicted all previous norms of moral eti- 
quette. Indeed, for Khan, this debate was as much about proper moral 
etiquette as it was about law. 

The enthusiasm of the Deoband scholars to prohibit avenues of 
exalting the Prophet was symptomatic of their lack of respect for the 
Prophet. That was why, Khan argued, Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl and his 
Deobandi followers instructed the masses to address the Prophet in the 
same manner as they addressed each other, to not hesitate to call him their 
brother, and why they discouraged people from naming their children 
“the Prophet’s gift” (nabi bakhsh). These dramatic measures confirmed 
their disregard for the uniqueness of the Prophet’s charisma. They were 
turning the Prophet into merely an ordinary person. This view of prophetic 
authority radically opposed the tradition of the pious ancestors. The Com- 
panions had not diminished the Prophet’s stature. To the contrary, they 
had choreographed their entire lives around the imperative of demon- 
strating their love for him. Khan cited the example of the preeminent 
eighth-century jurist and eponymous founder of the Maliki school of law 
Malik Ibn Anas (d. 795): 


When prospective students visited Malik, a slave girl would receive them 
and say, “The Shaykh asks what you wish to study: problems of jurispru- 
dence or Hadith?” If they replied “Jurisprudence,” Malik would immedi- 
ately come out and begin the lesson. However, if they answered “Hadith,” 
he would take his time in preparation. He would perform ablutions, put on 
new clothes, apply perfume, and put on his turban. Then a special seat 
would be placed in front of him on which he would sit at an elevation. 
Only then would he begin the lesson. If someone inquired about the rea- 
son for such ceremonious preparations, he would respond: *1 love exalting 
the Prophet’s words. Therefore, I don’t utter those words until I am in a 
state of utmost purity and physical excellence.”*6 


This was the kind of passion for elevating the Prophet’s being that 
was sorely lacking among scholars who wished to outlaw the Prophet’s 
birthday celebration, Khan claimed. To sum up, in Khan’s view, the De- 
obandi reformist platform was not only legally invalid. More importantly, 
it also contravened long-established norms of moral etiquette. 
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Distinguishing Law and Habit 


Barelvi and Deobandī attitudes toward the limits of innovation also dif- 
fered on another subtle yet significant point, the role of habit in the con- 
struction of a community's normative boundaries. As we saw in the pre- 
vious chapters, the Deobandi reform project was animated by the promise 
of disrupting habits and conventions that simulated obligatory religious 
practices. In the view of Deoband scholars, even praiseworthy rituals 
had to be abandoned when they became so entrenched to a community's 
life that whoever voluntarily abstained from them was collectively re- 
buked and censured. The emphasis of the Deoband school, therefore, 
was on transforming the practice of a community's everyday life so that 
it replicated the normative boundaries of divine law. 

Philosophically, this position was authorized by the assumption that 
normative law and embodied habits were separable, with the latter al- 
ways conforming to the boundaries stipulated by the former. Ahmad 
Raza Khan, on the other hand, articulated a very different conception of 
the relationship between law and habit. Khan argued that the law gov- 
erning a community could not be divorced from its habits. Therefore, he 
found nothing problematic with the regularization of customs and con- 
ventions that were essentially good and that served pious ends, even if 
they lacked a precedent in the Prophet's normative model. 

As I explained earlier, for Khan the decisive factor in determining the 
normative legitimacy of an act was its inherent goodness, regardless of 
when it had been invented and introduced into the life of a community. 
Moreover, if a community agreed on regularizing certain pious practices 
in a way that conformed to its temperament and practical needs, that was 
to be encouraged and not repudiated. So, for instance, Khan, in stark con- 
trast to the pioneers of Deoband, was untroubled by the specification of 
a date or time (tawgīt al-waqt) for undertaking rituals such as celebrating 
the Prophet’s birthday or commemorating the birth anniversary of promi- 
nent saints. His argument here is worth considering in some detail, for 
it shows specifically how his legal imaginary differed from that of his 
Deoband rivals. 

Khan explained that in relation to the performance of devotional prac- 
tices, there were two kinds of temporal specifications: those that were 
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normatively demanded (tawgīt-i shar T) and those that were non-normative 
(tawgīt-i 'ādī). The first category included practices that according to the 
shari‘a could be performed only during specified blocks of time: for in- 
stance, performing the five daily obligatory prayers at specified times, 
undertaking the sacrifice of an animal in the three days following the an- 
nual ‘/d celebration (ayyām al-nahr), and completing the rites of pilgrim- 
age during the months of Shawwal, Dhul Qa ‘da, and Dhul Hijja in the Is- 
lamic calendar. On the other hand, non-normative specifications of time 
were not necessary and merely served as a means to actualize and regular- 
ize ritual practices. As Khan put it in very simple terms, “For something to 
happen, there must be a specified time for it to happen."^ Therefore, the 
birth/death anniversary of pious figures was commemorated every year or 
every six months. Similarly, gatherings for the transmission of blessings to 
the deceased were organized on the third and the fortieth days of a per- 
son's death. The specification of a time served as a means to remind par- 
ticipants about the occurrence of such rituals. “When there is a specified 
time for an act, it is more likely to happen," Khan explained. 

Importantly, he explicitly warned that the temporal specifications at- 
tached to such practices must not be confused with normatively demanded 
specifications (such as those for daily prayers). Here he was in complete 
agreement with his Deoband rivals. However, for Khan, as long as people 
did not understand non-normative specifications as obligatory, there was 
no harm in them. To the contrary, specifying a date, he reasoned, repre- 
sented a necessary means to ensure the continuity (mudawamat) of spiritu- 
ally beneficial practices over time.” Khan further argued that the norma- 
tive practice ofthe Prophet and the Companions provided ample examples 
of temporal specifications for pious practices. 

For instance, the Prophet visited the graves of martyrs at the begin- 
ning of every year, a practice continued by Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. Simi- 
larly the Prophet's close Companion ' Abdallah ibn Mas*üd (d. 650) had 
specified Thursday as a day for delivering his sermons. The most impor- 
tant thing to remember here, Khan urged his readers, was that none of 
these specifications were elevated to become normative; they remained 
at the level of habit and custom. It was not as if Ibn Mas'üd considered 
all days other than Thursday as inadmissible, inappropriate, or any less 
propitious for delivering sermons. His intention in specifying Thursday 
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for delivering sermons was the regularization of a laudable practice. 
There was nothing illegitimate or harmful in regularizing a spiritually 
beneficial practice through the specification of a date. 

Moreover, Khan continued, even if the specification of a date for a 
pious practice did not serve any obvious purpose or benefit, that specifi- 
cation could still not be called forbidden. Individual subjects had the 
choice to specify a date if they so wished or to not specify a date if they 
so wished. In the case of all non-normative specifications (ta 'ayyunat-i 
‘adiya), the decision on instituting them or not rested solely with the indi- 
vidual practitioner, with no rewards or punishments attached to it. For 
Khan, this was the import of the Prophet’s saying, “Specifying Saturdays 
as a day for fasting will bring you neither rewards nor any punishment” 
(Siyam al-sabt lā laka wa lā ‘alayka).* This prophetic saying meant that 
the specification of Saturday as a day for fasting was a neutral choice 
that carried no normative consequences, positive or negative. Further, 
the choice to institute and regularize Saturday as a day on which to fast 
was the prerogative of each individual subject. 

Therefore, according to Khan, the objection of his Deoband rivals to 
specifying a date for permissible ritual practices opposed the normative 
model of the Prophet and the Companions. The heightened concern of 
the Deoband scholars that the specification of a date would cause per- 
missible practices to simulate obligatory practices was a concern not 
shared by the Prophet. To the contrary, the Prophet showed remarkable 
confidence in the capacity of ordinary Muslims to choreograph the per- 
formance of their religious lives. Moreover, Khan advised, in case some- 
one among the masses understood such specifications as normative or 
obligatory, then that attitude should be corrected on a case-by-case basis. 
A permissible ritual should not be altogether abandoned because of the 
potential threat that someone might understand it as obligatory. 

In Khan’s view, the Deobandis, rather than taking the measured ap- 
proach of preventing corruptions in pious rituals or educating the masses 
on correct practice, had imposed an absolute ban on those rituals. As a 
result, even people who did not hold corrupt beliefs, among both schol- 
ars and the masses, were denied participation in rituals that were deemed 
beneficial or permissible according to divine law. Here we find a subtle 
yet critical point of difference between Khan and the Deoband scholars. 
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For the latter, such as Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī, the specification of a date 
for nonobligatory rituals simulated obligatory practices and hence under- 
mined the primacy of religious obligations. Hence, such a specification 
rendered otherwise permissible practices heretical. In stark contrast, for 
Khan, specifying a date made possible the ritualization of pious acts. As a 
result, it facilitated the secure transmission of the goodness embodied in 
those acts from one generation to the next. In Khan’s imaginary, there was 
no reason to interrupt goodness unless there was an urgent need to do so. 

Since divine law was eternal, the manifestation of that law in the life 
of a community did not require constant epistemological policing on the 
part of jurists and scholars. The job of a jurist was to ensure that the 
promised goodness of divine law became ritualized as part of a commu- 
nity’s everyday life. For Khan, the function of law was the perpetuation, 
not the prohibition, of morally beneficial rituals crafted in accordance 
with a community’s aesthetic sensibility. He argued that the prophetic 
saying “Associate with people in accordance with their [good] character 
and oppose them in their [sinful] deeds" (Khaliqü al-nās bi akhlāgihim 
wa khālifūhum bi a 'málihim) clearly substantiated his position.*! 

Khān summed up his argument by citing the polymath eleventh/ 
twelfth-century scholar Abu Hamid al-Ghazālī (d. 1111), who in his mag- 
num opus The Resuscitation of Salvational Knowledges (Ihya ' "Ulūm al- 
Dīn) wrote: "Every community has its own conventions. It is imperative 
to deal with people in accordance with the goodness of their character (as 
stated by the Prophet), especially in relation to practices that enable good 
conduct or the purification of hearts. And whoever calls such practices 
heretical innovations because the Companions did not take part in them is 
mistaken. The Companions did not transmit the totality of all permissible 
practices. Only a practice that opposes the normative model of the 


Prophet and the Companions can be called a heretical innovation."? 


To Eat or Not to Eat? Food, Text, 
and Competing Hermeneutical Strategies 


I want to conclude this discussion on law and habit by delving deeper into 
the precise hermeneutical mechanisms and citational practices through 
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which Deobandī and Barelvī pioneers contested the boundaries of tradi- 
tion. Thus far, I have had occasion to elaborate individual Barelvī and 
Deobandi positions on particular contentious matters. Here I want to 
walk readers through a specific example of how competing logics and 
readings of tradition unfold within the specific conjuncture of a polemi- 
cal back-and-forth. Think of what follows as the highlights package of a 
live textual polemical showdown. For this task, I turn again to ‘Abdul 
Sami*'s Glistening Lights (Anwār-i Sati‘a) and Khalil Ahmad Saharan- 
pūrī's polemical rejoinder Conclusive Proofs (al-Barāhīn al-Qati 'a). 

I will juxtapose their opposing views on the controversy surrounding 
the fatiha or the distribution of food on the occasion of death to transmit 
blessings (received from this act of charity) to the deceased's soul. I have 
chosen to highlight their discursive skirmish on this particular issue be- 
cause it brings together in particularly effective ways varied conceptual 
nodes and analytical threads. These include the interaction of materiality 
and affect; the relationship between law, ritual, and habit; and, as we will 
see, the status and charisma of the Prophet's body. In what follows I will 
be interested not only in the texture and layers of Sami*'s and Saharan- 
pürr's arguments but also, and especially, in the contrasting interpre- 
tive strategies through which they accessed and mobilized authoritative 
sources of tradition, particularly sources from the Hanafi legal tradition. 
After this analysis, I will return to Ahmad Raza Khan’s quest to dismantle 
the Deobandi claim to the mantle of normativity. I begin, however, by 
exploring the major lineaments of Sami*'s spirited defense of the ritual 
benefit and normative validity of the fatiha, as practiced in colonial 
South Asia. 

In Glistening Lights, while defending the fatiha from the onslaught 
of Deobandi critique, Sami‘ argued that offering food or sweets as a 
means of transmitting spiritual blessings and rewards to the dead is a prac- 
tice that joins bodily and monetary devotions (badanī wa mali 'ibadat).* 
The bodily devotion relates to the recitation of the opening chapter of the 
Qur'an (al-fatiha) or that of any other liturgical prayer over the food, with 
the intention that those prayers be transmitted to a specified deceased per- 
son. It is because of this particular moment in the ritual, Sami‘ explained, 
that it is called the fatiha. So when the masses say that today is the fatiha 
of such and such a saint (buzurg) or of such and such a deceased person, 
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they are referring to this gesture of reciting the fatiha. In addition to this 
bodily devotion, Sami‘ continued, in the tone of a lecturer warming up 
an audience, there is a monetary devotion attached to this ritual, namely 
the expenditure of financial resources to acquire food and sweets. Each of 
these components, Sami‘ argued, the bodily and the devotional, is nor- 
matively sanctioned by the tradition. In assembling his case, Sami‘ cited 
the famed fourteenth-century Muslim Persian polymath Sa‘d al-Din al- 
Taftazānī. In his Arabic commentary on the text of another twelfth-century 
Persian polymath, Najm al-Din al-Nasafī”s (d. 1142),** Tenets of Faith (Al- 
‘aqa id), al-Taftazani had categorically declared: “Except the Mu'tazila, 
all [Muslims] agree that the prayers and charity of the living for the dead 
benefit the latter" (Wa fī dua’ al-ahya’li-l-amwat wa sadaqatihim ‘an hum 
nafa 'a la-hum khildfan li-l-mu 'tazila). Similarly, Sami‘ further validated 
his position by drawing on the prominent seventeenth-century Hanafi ju- 
rist Muhammad al-Hirawī (d. 1605; popularly known as Mullah ‘Alt al- 
Qari), who in his commentary, also in Arabic, on Abū Hanrfa's seminal 
text The Loftiest Jurisprudence (Al-Fiqh al-Akbar), had said, “Abū Hanīfa 
and all other members of the patristic community agreed on the [permis- 
sibility of] transmission of rewards to the dead” (Dhahaba Abu Hanifa 
wa jumhūr al-salaf 'ilà wusūlihā) Closer to his home and the present, 
Sami‘ also presented as a way of building his case the thought of the noted 
eighteenth-century South Asian jurist and Sufi master Qazi Sana’ullah 
Pānīpatī, who in his Persian text Remembering the Dead (Tazkirat al- 
Mawta) had proclaimed: “All jurists have ruled that the rewards of every 
[such] devotional practice reach the deceased” (Jami “yi fugaha hukm 
karde and ke sawāb-i har 'ibadat bi-mayyat mī rasad).? 

The import of the view of these leading intellectual giants in the 
Hanafi canon was the same, Sami‘ argued. Since bodily and monetary 
devotions were individually permissible, a practice that aggregated these 
two components was, by necessity, also permissible. In other words, if 
the two parts (ajzā ') making up a ritual were normatively legitimate, it 
made little sense to question the normativity of the eventual product 
(murakkab), that is, the ritual itself. In elucidating his argument, Sami‘ 
constructed a culinary analogy, much as his archnemesis Sāharanpūrī 
had done in the example I earlier discussed. If palāo gorma had kindled 
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Sāharanpūrī's gastronomic imagination, Sami*'s illustrative dish of choice 
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was biryani. Sami‘ argued that prohibiting the ritual of the fatiha was as 
ludicrous as banning the consumption of biryani. What, one might won- 
der, was the correlation? Well, just as the fatiha represented a composite 
of bodily and monetary devotions, biryani was also a composite of var- 
ied ingredients including rice, meat (the possibility of a vegetarian 
biryani did not cross his imagination), and, in some cases, saffron. “Only 
a fool would lodge the protest: ‘Yes, these individual ingredients are per- 
missible, but show me a proof text (‘as/) from the Qur’an and Hadith au- 
thorizing the consumption of the actual biryānī.” ”>* This was the level 
and sort of ridiculousness exhibited by Deoband scholars who forbade 
the fatiha, Sami‘ claimed. To summarize, Sami*'s argument rested on es- 
tablishing the normative validity of combining two different types of de- 
votional activities (jam ' bayn al- 'ibadatayn). 

Sami' expanded his argument by juxtaposing the mobilization of 
Hanafi sources with an example from the Prophet's life and practice. Dur- 
ing the Battle of Tabük (in 630), Sami‘ narrated, the Prophet had prayed 
over food on ‘Umar’s request. As a million people witnessed, this embod- 
led devotional act on the Prophet's part multiplied the food in abundance, 
feeding all those present. This act not only showcased the miraculous 
charisma of the Prophet's body but also established the normative sound- 
ness of praying over food as a devotional act, Sami‘ confidently argued. 
If the Prophet did not hesitate to pray over food, who were the Deoband 
scholars to voice their doubts and hesitation about doing so? Sami‘con- 
cluded his attack on the Deoband pioneers, in relation to this particular 
issue, with a devastating Persian aphorism: “I have no hope in your doing 
any good, [but at least] keep the bad to yourself" (Mara bi khayr-i tū 
umid nist bad ma risàn).? 

Saharanpürr's response to this attack began with the reminder that 
Deoband scholars had no objection to transmitting blessings and re- 
wards to the deceased through acts of charity such as the distribution of 
food. Their objection concerned the specific manner (hayyat-i hāsila) in 
which this practice unfolded among Indian Muslim communities, with 
the food placed in front of the supplicant, who then recited the fatiha 
over it. Even more specifically, what Deoband scholars rejected was the 
insistence on reciting the fātiha in this particular manner only, with the 
belief that otherwise the rewards of the act would not reach the deceased. 
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This particular ritual form, and the insistence on adhering to it, were 
heretical innovations not only because they had no precedent in Islam’s 
first three generations. They carried the added contagion of imitating the 
“Hindu” practice and custom (tashabbuh-i hunūd) of praying over food 
placed in front of the supplicant. In fact, the widespread currency of this 
particular ritual mode among Hindus was precisely the cause for its 
spread into and preponderance among the Indian Muslim community, 
Sāharanpūrī asserted.°° 

But what about the appetizing metaphor of the biryani that Sami‘ had 
so earnestly advanced to argue that the ritual product of two permissible 
components must also be permissible? What fault could Saharanpur pos- 
sibly find with an analogy about the perfectly permissible, if not deli- 
ciously aromatic ingredients of the biryani? Sāharanpūrī responded that 
while the essential goodness of the ingredients was never in question, it 
behooved the chef to inspect their condition before putting them to use. 
If, for example, an intoxicant were found in the saffron (za fran) that 
went into preparing the biryani, then that otherwise permissible biryani 
would become prohibited. Similarly, if an otherwise permissible ritual 
became corrupted by abominable or prohibited ingredients, it would no 
longer be permissible. In the case of the fatiha, imitating a Hindu practice 
and making necessary a specific new action that was unprecedented in 
the era of the Prophet and his community was such an abomination 
(karahat) and prohibition (hurmat). The broader hermeneutical principle 
at work in Sāharanpūrī's thought was this: the original permissibility 
(ibahat-i asliya) of a practice could be sustained only in the absence of a 
prohibitory authoritative proof text (nass-i mani‘). With regard to the 
fatiha, the prophetic sayings “Every innovation is a misguidance and 
every misguidance leads to hellfire” and “Whoever imitates a people be- 
comes one of them” were two such prohibitive proof texts. For Saharan- 
puri, these prophetic sayings clearly established the prohibition of the 
specific form of this ritual as current among the masses of India.*! 

But perhaps the most fascinating part of Saharanpürr's tug-of- 
war with Samī' had to do with his meditation on the narrative of the 
Prophet's praying over food during the Battle of Tabük. Here his view of 
the Prophet, the materiality of food, and the relationship between the 
canonical tradition and the present was strikingly divergent from Sami*'s. 
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Sāharanpūrī did not disagree with Sami‘ that the Prophet had indeed 
prayed over food at Tabük, with the food placed right in front of him. But 
like a humanities scholar scolding an empiricist social scientist, Saharan- 
püri urged that the empirical accuracy of an event was hardly its most 
important aspect: what mattered was the interpretive frame through which 
one interpreted a said event. It would be absurd to deny that the Prophet 
had recited the Qur'an or some other prayer over food because he used 
to recite prayers every moment of his life; there was nothing noteworthy 
about that. The Deobandī argument, Sāharanpūrī reminded his readers, 
was not that the Prophet never prayed over food but that the specific 
form of this practice, as dominant among Indian Muslims, was not found 
during Islam's first three generations. 

But the obvious question that emerged here was: If praying over food 
by placing it in front of oneself was one of the central problems with the 
ritual performance of Indian Muslims, and if that was precisely what the 
Prophet also did, what then was the difference? How could these two 
seemingly identical acts be so opposed? Saharanpürr's answer to this 
foundational question was at once curious and revealing. He argued that 
the prophetic reports cited by Sami* such as the one about the Battle of 
Tabük showed only that the Prophet had prayed over food to increase its 
quantity. Moreover, the Prophet's supplication to increase the quantity of 
the food was necessitated by a situation of urgency. Had the Prophet not 
prayed over food, its quantity would not have increased, and the Muslim 
army would have starved. And since the intention of the Prophet in this 
context was to increase the quantity of food, it was obvious only that he 
prayed with the food placed right in front of him.9 

However, Sāharanpūrī continued, this moment from the Prophet's 
life could not be employed as an authoritative precedent legitimizing the 
Indian ritual of the fatiha. The key to Saharanpürr's argument was his 
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judgment that in Sami*'s example the Prophet’s act of praying to increase 
the quantity of the food and the practice of the fatiha were not analogous 
(giyās ma 'l-fārig). Why? Because, Sāharanpūrī argued, the Prophet’s sup- 
plication was an act of repair and restoration; it was intended to increase 
the food and to prevent its depletion (izāla-i nugsān-i gadar-i ta ām). 
Casting the Prophet as first and foremost a “reformer,” Sāharanpūrī 
argued that the Prophet’s supplication was much like any other act of 
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worldly reform intended to remove corruption and ameliorate harm. 
Through his prayer, the Prophet tried to reform and correct the situation 
of a lack of food.“ 

But the fatiha, in stark contrast, was a practice that had a corrupting 
influence on food (ifsād-i ta ām) because it caused the food to go cold in 
the time that elapsed between its preparation and the recitation of prayers 
over it. Moreover, the desire (shahwat) of both the diners (ākilīn) and the 
reciter (gārī) would be transfixed on consuming the food. Hence, this 
practice also had a corrupting influence on the enthusiasm and intention- 
ality of the diners. Therefore, Sāharanpūrī concluded, one could not make 
a beneficial and restorative act, the Prophet’s supplication to increase the 
quantity of food and remove its inherent capacity to deplete, an analogy 
for an act that was inherently corrupting: the fatiha. Such a ridiculous 
analogy, he asserted, only showed Sami*'s intellectual inferiority; no se- 
rious scholar would utter such nonsense (Fi '7-i muslih ko mugīs ‘alayhi 
fil mufsid ka banana fahm-i muallif ka hī hay awr koi ahl-i ‘ilm aysī 
laghawiyat nah kahay gā).” 

Saharanpürr's interpretive approach, in noticeable contrast to Sami*'s, 
stripped the Prophet’s body of its miraculous charisma by turning him 
into a reformer-in-chief. Moreover, it made the materiality of food sub- 
servient to the Prophet’s reformist mission. The food had no agency other 
than to serve as an instrument of prophetic reform. Again, this stood in 
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some contrast to the role and place of food in Sami*'s social imaginary. 
For Sami', the materiality of food was integral to the very possibility of 
the fatiha as a communal ritual. Food was what made the ritual and the 
human choreography around it possible. But in Sāharanpūrī's account of 
the Prophet's bodily gesture of praying over food at Tabük, food was pri- 
marily a synechdoche for community. The Prophet, ever animated and 
always occupied by the mandate of reform, reformed and restored food 
much as he sought to reform and restore the moral lives and salvational 
prospects of his community. 

But what about Hanafi luminaries like Mullah ‘Alt Qari, Sa'd al-Din 
al-Taftazānī, and Sana’ullah Panīpatī, whose opinions, as mobilized by 
Sami‘, seemed to clearly diverge from those of Sāharanpūrī and the De- 


obandi pioneers? Sāharanpūrī's strategy in dealing with this seeming disso- 
nance was quite similar to Thānvī's, as I detailed in the previous chapters. 
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It pivoted on emphasizing the specificity of the late nineteenth-century 
North Indian Muslim context that was the object of Deobandi critique and 
reform. As Thanvi had argued in the case of the mawlid, so Sāharanpūrī 
claimed with respect to the fatiha: had these past authorities known the 
specific conditions of the Indian Muslim context, they would have taken 
the exact same prohibitive position as the Deoband scholars did. 

This brings us to the critical question of how two groups of scholars, 
who revered and followed an almost common genealogy of texts and au- 
thorities, harbored such opposing reform agendas. How could that be 
possible? The key to answering this question is to withhold evaluation or 
judgment about which group, the Barelvis or the Deobandis, established 
themselves as the more sound or loyal Hanafis. It is far more instructive to 
attend to the varied and often opposed hermeneutical strategies through 
which they read and approached a common intellectual lineage. For schol- 
ars like Sami‘ and Ahmad Raza Khan, the form of the text, much like the 
form of the Prophet’s body and status, demanded integrity and was not 
available for tampering. If scholars like Taftazānī had stamped their ap- 
proval on a particular doctrine or practice through a clear textual prece- 
dent, searching for ambiguities in or alternate readings of that precedent 
was intolerably transgressive. The coherence of tradition depended on a 
hermeneutical strategy and temperament eager to preserve the stability 
of the text. It was the stability of the text that ensured the durability of 
the Prophet’s body and charisma. 

The Deoband scholars, on the other hand, were far more inclined 
and open to the procedures of a certain version of process theology. The 
canonical tradition was sacrosanct, but its application had to contend and 
accord with the shifting temporalities and conditions marking the moral 
(or in the Deobandi imagination amoral) landscape of the present. Cru- 
cially, Deoband pioneers like Sāharanpūrī and Thanvi saw such a herme- 
neutical approach, not as some innovation or departure from the Hanaft 
or the Muslim jurisprudential tradition more broadly, but rather as firmly 
grounded in its intent, spirit, and application. Nonetheless, their self- 
perceptions and projections not withstanding, the seeming incongruence 
between their positions on contentious ritual and doctrinal matters and 
the apparent precedents from major and long-established sources of nor- 
mative authority did leave them vulnerable to precisely this charge of 
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departing from established tradition. This was a vulnerability too delec- 
table for Ahmad Raza Khan to not relish and pounce on. How he did so 
is an important and instructive aspect of his discursive strategy to injure 
the Deobandī normative project. Returning to Khan and his discourse, 
I next survey some key illustrations of this strategy. 


Opposing the Authority of Tradition 


Ahmad Raza Khan sought to frame his Deoband rivals as an aberrant 
group of Indian heretics whose ideology opposed all traditional sources 
of authority in Islam, past and present. In Khan’s view, the Deoband pi- 
oneers contravened the established consensus (ijmā ^) of Sunnt Muslim 
scholars. Why? Because Deoband scholars outlawed rituals that leading 
luminaries of the tradition not only had extolled as meritorious but had 
personally participated in with no reservations. For instance, contrary to 
the Deobandī position, an overwhelming majority of Muslim scholars 
had sanctioned the Prophet’s birthday celebration and the practice of 
standing up to offer salutations to the Prophet. Khan mobilized a variety 
of authorities to construct his case. 

For example, according to the prominent eighteenth-century Medi- 
nese scholar Sayyid Ja‘far al-Barzanji (d. 1766), “All learned scholars are 
in agreement that standing up to offer salutations to the Prophet is a laud- 
able practice. Anyone who engages in this act with the intention of ele- 
vating the Prophet receives divine blessings.” The eminent nineteenth- 
century Shafi^t scholar in Mecca, Ahmad Zaynī Dahlan, who was also 
among Khan’s teachers, echoed this sentiment when he wrote, *Express- 
ing joy on the night of the Prophet's birthday, reciting panegyrics in his 
honor, feeding those gathered at this ceremony, and all such similar cus- 
toms are meant to venerate the Prophet. These practices represent differ- 
ent articulations of piety [min anwā' al-birr]. Numerous scholars have 
established the goodness of these practices in several books that contain a 
plethora of proofs and evidence. There is no need to say more." 9? 

Khan cited a range of other scholars from varied intellectual persua- 
sions, geographical backgrounds, and moments in history who had cate- 
gorically pronounced the mawlid and offering salutations to the Prophet as 
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commendable acts. Some of these scholars included Jalal al-Din Suyūtī, 
Ahmad Qastalani, ‘Alī Ibn Burhānudīn al-Halabt (d. 1634), Taj al-Din al- 
Subki (d. 1370), Muhammad Ibn Yahya al-Tādifī (d. 1556), Yūsuf Ibn 
Yahya al-Sarsarī (d. 1258), and ‘Abdul Wahhāb Sha'rānī (d. 1565). Ac- 
cording to Khan, the Deobandī opposition to pious practices such as the 
mawlid contravened the consensus established by all these scholars. Khan 
argued that the ideology of the Deoband pioneers challenged the validity 
of the Prophet’s saying, “My community does not coalesce around a mis- 
guidance" (La tajtami' ummati ‘ala al-dalāla). If one held the Deobandi 
view that the mawlid and the practices attached to it were heretical innova- 
tions, then one would have to concede that all these leading scholars were 
also heretics. The choice, in Khan's view, was clear and stark. 

As he put it, addressing his readers, “You decide. Is the consensus of 
so many scholars from Mecca, Medina, Syria, Egypt, Yemen, Daghistan, 
Andalusia, and India unreliable? Or should we assume that these pillars 
| ‘ama id] of the tradition are in fact heretics and people of bad faith who 
for hundreds of years have been misguiding their communities by call- 
ing repugnant heresies pious and praiseworthy?”® Khan next suggested 
to his readers a vivid exercise: 


For a few moments, cleanse your heart from the thought of all the rival 
ideologies in Muslim India. Forget about their competing positions on 
contentious questions. Just close your eyes, bow your head, and imag- 
ine. Imagine that several preeminent scholars, past and present, are all 
alive and have gathered in a magnificent place. The question of the legiti- 
macy of the mawlid and that of standing up to venerate the Prophet 
comes before them. All of them say in one voice, creating a mesmeriz- 
ing crescendo, “No doubt it is a commendable practice. Who calls it 
bad? He should dare come before us." Now consider the splendor and 
glory of these scholars. And then reflect on the status of these few Indian 
detractors [Deobandis] of the Prophet. In this moment will any one of 
them have the courage to step into this gathering and confront the as- 
sembled crowd of leading scholars?” 


Khan curiously argued that the Deoband pioneers were able to freely 
express and disseminate their heretical views because of the absence of 
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an Islamic state and ruler in late nineteenth-century India. The Deoban- 
dis, he argued, were taking full advantage of a political environment in 
which there was no sovereign authority to reprimand them for their 
derogatory views on the Prophet. In a functional Muslim polity, it would 
have been incumbent on the ruler to formally punish (ta zir) the Deoband 
scholars for their brazen opposition to the consensus of the community. 

The absence of an institutional framework to regulate religious dis- 
course had provided the Deobandis the opportunity to say whatever they 
wanted. Khan argued that the Deobandī ideology would never have sur- 
vived in a Muslim state. In other words, in Khan's view, British colonial- 
ism represented the condition of possibility for the emergence and flour- 
ishing of the Deoband school. However, Khan emphasized, although his 
Deoband rivals were spared punishment by a worldly colonial govern- 
ment, they were certainly destined to hell in the afterworld according to 
the Prophet's saying, Follow the greatest majority of believers, for he 
who deviates from that majority deviates into hell" (/ttabi ‘ti al-sawad 
al-a'zam fa inna-hu man shadhdha shadhdha fi'I-nār).'! In short, for 
Khan, the Deoband pioneers were cheapening the doctrinal authority of 
consensus by articulating a reformist agenda that overwhelmingly op- 
posed the practice and opinion of leading scholars. 


Contradicting the Wali Ullah Family 


In Khān's view, the Deobandī assault on certain ritual practices was even 
contrary to the life and practice of seminal authorities that the Deoband 
scholars themselves counted as among their intellectual forebears. More 
specifically, Khan argued that the Deoband reform project entirely con- 
tradicted the thought of the celebrated eighteenth-century scholar Shah 
Wali Ullah and his prominent sons Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz and Shah Rafi‘ al- 
Din. Since this was arguably the most revered scholarly family whose 
legacy was eagerly claimed by Muslim scholars and movements of all 
kinds in colonial South Asia, Khan was well aware of the significant 
damage that dissociating them from Deoband pioneers would inflict on 
the credibility of the latter’s reform agenda. According to their official 
narrative, Khan contended, the Deoband pioneers were the true inheri- 
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tors of the Walt Ullah legacy. However, on closer inspection, one found 
a stark disparity between the position of Wali Ullah and his sons and that 
of Deoband scholars on the legitimacy of contested rituals. For example, 
Khan highlighted Wali Ullah’s unequivocally charitable attitude toward 
the ritual of transmitting blessings to the deceased (īsāl-i sawab) through 
the offering (nazar) of food (also known as the fatiha). 

According to Khan, in contrast to Deobandis and Shah Muhammad 
Isma‘il, who called this ritual a corrupt heretical innovation, the Wali 
Ullah family unreservedly participated in this practice and encouraged 
others to do so. For instance, Shah Wali Ullah once recalled that his fa- 
ther, the famous Hadith scholar Shah ‘Abdul Rahtm, had prepared and 
distributed food every year to transmit blessings to Prophet Muhammad’s 
soul. One year, because of financial hardship, Shah ‘Abdul Rahim was 
unable to procure any food except fried chickpeas (himsan magliyan), 
which he distributed among people. Later that night, the Prophet ap- 
peared in Rahim's dream. The Prophet was smiling and gleaming, with 
the chickpeas nestled in his hands.” 

Shah Walt Ullah himself had categorically stated that there was no 
harm in cooking and feeding pasted sweets (malida) and rice pudding 
(shīr-i birinj) with the intention of transmitting blessings (acquired 
through this act of charity) to the soul of a saint (Agar malida wa shir-i 
birinj bina bar fatiha-i buzurg-i bi-gasd-i tsal-i sawab beh rū-yi īshān 
pazand wa bukhurānand muza’iga nist). On another occasion, Walt 
Ullah had instructed his followers to “recite the opening chapter of the 
Qur'an [al-fatiha] every day over some sweets [shīrīnī] to transmit bless- 
ings to the celebrated Sufis of the Chishtī order" (Bar qadr-i shīrīnī-yi 
fatiha be nam-i khwājagān-i chisht bi khwanand wa hamīn tawr har riz 
mi khwāndi bashand).™ 

Similarly, in his well-known text on Shī'ī thought and history The 
Gift of the Shi'is (Tuhfat Ithna ‘Ashariya), Wali Ullah's son Shah ‘Abdul 
* Aziz stated that “all Muslims regard ‘Alī and his blessed family as their 
spiritual leaders and guides who are connected to divine orders of exis- 
tence [umür-i takviniya]. Reciting prayers and panegyrics, expending 
charity, making vows, and giving offerings of food in their name is com- 
mon and widespread among people, just as these practices are common 
in relation to all revered friends of God." (Hazrat-i amir wa zuriyat-i 
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tahira-i à rā tamam ummat bar misāl-i pīrān wa murshidan mī puras- 
tand wa umūr-i takviniya rā wābasta bi īshān mī dānand wa fātiha wa 
durūd wa sadagāt wa nazar wa mannat bi nām-i īshān rā 'ij wa ma ‘mul 
gardide chunānche bà jami -yi awlīya' Allāh hamin mu 'āmala ast.) 

Further, in his commentary on the Our 'ān Tafsir-i ‘Azizi, Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz likened the soul of a recently deceased person to someone who was 
about to drown: “Just as a drowning person desperately screams for assis- 
tance, a recently deceased person cries out for the prayers and blessings 
of those he has left behind in the world. In these moments all forms of 
prayers, charity, and offerings of food provide much benefit and solace to 
the deceased." “This is why,” he explained, “in the year following some- 
one's death and especially during the first forty days, people do their ut- 
most to assist the deceased by performing such acts of piety.””% 

Shah Walt Ullah and his sons endorsed the practice of transmitting 
blessings to the deceased by distributing food or by reciting the fatiha 
over food in general terms, Khan insisted. Moreover, in contrast to the 
Deobandis, they were unconcerned about the attachment of specifications 
to this ritual that were not found in the sharī'a but that conformed to local 
customs and habits. For instance, Shah Raft‘ al-Din (Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s 
younger brother) explicitly declared that the specific manner in which a 
ritual was organized and conducted should depend on the convenience 
and temperament of its participants. 

For example, Rafi‘ al-Din argued that there was no harm associated 
with the specifications usually attached to the ritual of transmitting bless- 
ings to the deceased by distributing food among people.” In his view, 
there was nothing problematic about the popular Indian custom of speci- 
fying food items for distribution according to the deceased person to 
whom blessings were transmitted. So the practice of specifying rice lentils 
(khichdī) for transmitting blessings to the Prophet’s grandson Husayn or 
flour balls (tosha) to transmit blessings to the famous sixteenth-century In- 
dian Hadith scholar ‘Abdul Haqq Dihlavi was completely valid. Rafī* al- 
Din argued that the decision to institute such specifications rested entirely 
with the organizers of an event of this kind. Moreover, he explained that 
these kinds of humanly invented specifications initially entered into a 
community’s life because they fulfilled certain practical benefits. Gradu- 
ally, they become ritualized as part of that community’s everyday habits 
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and customs (În takhsīsāt az gism-i ‘urf wa 'adat and keh bi-masālih-i 
khāsa wa munāsabat-i khufiya be zuhūr amadeh wa rafta rafta shuyyi‘ 
vāft).'* There was nothing objectionable about this process of ritualization, 
Shah Rafi‘ al-Din argued. Therefore, the attachment of such specifications 
to devotional rituals, specifications that enabled the regularization of those 
rituals, was not illegitimate or normatively unsound. 

In Ahmad Raza Khan's view, Rafi‘ al-Din's generous opinion about 
the ritualization of customary habits and conventions entirely contra- 
dicted the reform project of the Deobandis and that of Shah Muhammad 
Isma‘il. In contrast to the pioneers of Deoband, Shah Walt Ullah and his 
sons did not suffer from hyperanxiety about the elevation of nonobliga- 
tory practices into religious obligations. Rather, consistent with the view 
of authoritative past and present Sunni scholars, they were willing to ac- 
commodate a community’s aesthetic choices and practical welfare in the 
determination of its normative boundaries. Further, unlike their so-called 
Deobandi heirs, they did not rush to outlaw pious practices and rob the 
masses of avenues to honor revered figures in the tradition. 

Khan further argued that Wali Ullah and his sons were not driven by 
an attitude of vigilantism that led them to constantly police embodied life 
in search of signs of corruption and moral decay. Rather, they empowered 
the community to attain the normative goodness found in pious rituals in 
accordance with its temperament, character, and practical needs. In con- 
trast, the Deoband pioneers and Shah Muhammad Isma'il cultivated a 
public sphere that was perpetually pervaded by the fear of transgression. 
Because of their excessively pessimistic outlook on the capacity of the 
masses to organize their religious lives, the Deobandis criminalized 
praiseworthy rituals that their own intellectual forebears had explicitly 
sanctioned. This contradiction, Khan claimed, showed the unabashed 
hypocrisy of the Deoband pioneers. The Deobandis were unsparing in 
chastising anyone who participated in rituals such as the mawlid or the 

fatiha. Yet they raised no objection against their own intellectual masters 
when the latter engaged in and praised those very practices. 

As Khan put it, “According to the Deobandī ideology, Wali Ullah and 
his sons are without doubt guilty of ‘innovating in religion’ and of com- 
mitting blatant heresies. They clearly invented rituals that were never 
found in previous centuries. But the Deobandis would never call them 
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lost or heretical. Instead, they call them esteemed scholars, leaders of 
faith, and renowned mystics. . . . But in comparison, other people who 
participate in those same rituals are damned as misguided heretics.”” 
“Perhaps the sin of everyone else,” Khan continued sarcastically, “is 
that they take part in certain praiseworthy practices in a manner that is 
sanctioned by the shari‘a. What can one say to such warped jurisprudence 
[in tahakkum-i be-jā rā che gufta āyad]|?** 

To sum up, according to Khān, the Deoband scholars were inventing 
anew shari'a that opposed all authorities of the tradition (including their 
own predecessors) and that punished people for engaging in pious and 
normatively sanctioned practices. Ironically, while pretending to combat 
heresy and innovation, the Deobandis were in fact engineering a hereti- 
cal moral order that inverted the logic of all previously established con- 
ceptions of normativity. 

Most importantly, in Khan’s view, the Deoband pioneers were playing 
God by haphazardly vetoing the established consensus of the community 
and imposing over it their own sovereign will. By tampering with divine 
law, the Deobandis were questioning the eternality of that law. In effect, 
they were brazenly challenging God’s sovereignty as the sole author of 
law and its limits. Therefore, Khan argued, the supposed Deobandi pas- 
sion for restoring divine sovereignty was nothing but a farce. For in the 
guise of protecting divine sovereignty, the Deobandis in fact arrogated that 
sovereignty to themselves. In the process, they cheapened the sovereign 
force of divine law and demeaned its sanctity. As Khan sarcastically 
demanded of his Deoband rivals, “Is the sharī'a your household busi- 
ness that you may twist and play whenever you so wish?” (Shari ‘at kar-i 
khānagī-yi shumast keh har chin khwāhīd pahlū gardanid? *! 


chapter ten 


Convergences 


So far, I have tried to highlight major differences between Khan and his 
Deoband rivals on how they approached and defined the idea and threat 
of heretical innovation. Here I will show some important points of con- 
vergence between these opposing camps of scholars. The central question 
I will take up is: What was Ahmad Raza Khan’s conception of bid ‘a? How 
did he imagine transgression? What was his notion of reform? What did 
he find objectionable in the religious and everyday lives of the masses 
and why? Let me briefly clarify my intent in pursuing this line of inquiry. 
In what has preceded I have largely presented the objection of the De- 
oband pioneers regarding certain rituals and customs and Khan's defense 
of their normative legitimacy. But the picture will remain incomplete and 
skewed 1f we simply regard the Deobandis as the objectors to and the 
Barelvis as the defenders of Muslim ritual life in colonial South Asia. 

A close examination of Khan's thought reveals that, critical as he was 
of Deoband scholars, he was also deeply and at times even more tren- 
chantly critical of the manner in which the masses engaged in particular 
rituals and customs. His disagreement with the Deobandis was premised 
on hermeneutical differences regarding forbidding permissible practices, 
especially those that honored the Prophet. He and the Deobandis also dif- 
fered sharply on the interaction of tradition and temporality, as I detailed 
in the preceding chapter. However, these conceptual disagreements did 
not mean that Khan was any less dissatisfied with the everyday conduct 
of the masses. Khàn was no lax libertine. He was no inclusivist Sufi who 
could be readily contrasted to the allegedly rigid legalism of the Deoban- 
dis. To the contrary, Khan was urgently invested in securing and guard- 
ing the purity of an imagined Indian Muslim identity against what he 
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perceived as the threat of both internal and external others. He was inti- 
mately concerned with the shape and rhythm of everyday life among In- 
dian Muslims. Moreover, much as with his Deoband rivals, his efforts to 
regulate the religious lives of the masses were at once highly gendered 
and predicated on a less-than-charitable opinion about the ability of the 
common folk to abstain from transgression. Let me offer some examples. 


Death, Food, and Hospitality 


Consider the following query once posed to Khan regarding the practice 
of women gathering at the house of the deceased immediately after that 
person’s death: 


In most parts of India, it is common for women among the friends and 
relatives of the deceased’s family to descend on the latter’s house on the 
day of death. Usually they stay there for three, ten, sometimes even forty 
days. They turn the home of the deceased into a site of festivity, as if 
they came to attend a wedding. For the duration of this extended stay, 
the deceased’s family invariably takes up the responsibility for the enter- 
tainment of these guests, defraying the cost of food, drink, and the con- 
sumption of betel leaves [pan] and betel nuts [chālīya]. To meet these 
expenses, they are often stretched financially and at times even com- 
pelled to take out loans on which they must pay interest. And if they re- 
fuse to play good hosts, they risk being subjected to the community’s 
ridicule and shaming. Is this normatively permissible?! 


In answering this question, Khan registered his exasperation with it 
by firing a sarcastic salvo at the questioner himself: “Good Lord, O Mus- 
lim! You ask ‘Is this normatively permissible?’ You should instead ask: 
‘How many repugnant and loathsome qualities does this filthy custom 
coalesce?’ ”? 

Leaving all else aside, turning the home of the deceased into a place 
for a large social gathering was in itself impermissible, Khān contended. 
The family of the deceased must not be burdened with the responsibility 
of hospitality. In assembling his case, Khan cited Sharh Fath al-Qadir (a 
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commentary on the canonical Hanafi text a/-Hidāya), by the fifteenth- 
century Egyptian Hanafi jurist Ibn al-Humam (d. 1457): “It is abomi- 
nable for the family of the deceased to assume [the responsibility of] hos- 
pitality by offering food [to guests]. Hospitality has been normatively 
designated for occasions of happiness, not for moments of tragedy. This 
is a reprehensible innovation” (Yukrahu ittikhadh al-diyafa min al-ta‘am 
min ahl al-mayyit liannahu shuri ʻa fi-l-surir lā fi-l-shurür wa hiya bid'a 
mustaqbaha)? The more appropriate and normatively sound course of 
action, Khan advised, was for mourning family members of the deceased 
to be fed by their neighbors and relatives on the day of death, so that they 
would be relieved of all other worries while grappling with their loss. 
But, Khan lamented, the situation was often reversed. 

Rather than being aided and comforted in their mourning, a bereaved 
family was compelled to bear the costs and burden of hosting and enter- 
taining a large number of people. That they were often pushed to accu- 
mulate debt for this purpose added to the horror of this ritual. But what 
most bothered Khan was the conduct of women at such gatherings. As 
he dismissively described: “These women gather at the home of the de- 
ceased and partake in all sorts of objectionable acts. They theatrically 
wail, cry hysterically, beat their breasts, and cover their faces in feigned 
attempts at looking sorrowful. All such gestures fall under the category 
of ‘wailing’ [niyahat], which is forbidden. The friends and relatives of 
the deceased should not even send food to a house where such women 
gather, for that would equate to sponsoring sinfulness.”* 

Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi and Khan’s other Deoband rivals would have en- 
dorsed these sentiments with little hesitation. Both the Barelvi and De- 
obandī critiques of custom were wrapped in a heightened concern to sup- 
press what they saw as the contagious threat of women to moral order 
and stability. As Faisal Devji, commenting on the intensified focus on fe- 
male bodies in Muslim reformist imaginaries in colonial South Asia, so 
memorably put it, “Every one of the reformers viewed the woman, for 
example, as the agent of a sinister, debilitating corruption. . . . This feel- 
ing of masculine vulnerability vis-à-vis the marginal feminine could 
occur only when these men had themselves been marginalized by colo- 
nialism.”> Back to Khan: his underlying point was that while offering 
food for the transmission of blessings was permissible, serving food [on 
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the occasion of someone’s death] as means of extending hospitality was 
forbidden. This was so because if the solemn occasion of death was 
turned into a quasi-party, then the gravity and tragedy of such a moment 
would evaporate. When someone died, rather than reflecting on death 
and loss, people seemed more eager to reflect on the dining menu. In 
stressing this point Khan presented a rather cynical reading of the Arabic 
saying “The food served on the occasion of death kills the heart” (Ta ām 
al-mayyit yumit al-qalb). This saying, Khan argued, described the condi- 
tion of people who sat around waiting for someone in their community 
to die so they might enjoy the food served afterwards. The hearts of such 
people died because their attachment to the pleasures of food made them 
detached from the thought and the seriousness of death (Khana khātay 
wagt mawt se ghafil awr iss ki lazzat mayn shaghil). This was the unfor- 
tunate outcome, Khan warned, of turning someone’s death into an occa- 
sion for large gatherings and feasts.* 

According to Khan, besides feeding the family of the deceased (on 
the day of death), the only normatively approved option was to distribute 
food to the poor. There was no point in either inviting other members of 
the community or distributing food to them. And the rich should espe- 
cially refrain from consuming such food; should they receive it, they 
should pass it on to the poor. Again, the Deoband pioneers would have 
found little to disagree with here. But despite these convergences, Khan 
clearly departed from his Deoband rivals on one key question: specify- 
ing a day for the distribution of food (to the destitute). In contrast to De- 
oband scholars, Khan found nothing problematic about specifying, say, 
the third, tenth, or fortieth day after a person’s death for that purpose, as 
was common practice. The specification of a day served the convenience 
and interest of the community (masālih-i ‘urfiya). Hence it was permis- 
sible, Khan argued.’ 


Conditional Salvation 
But while showing flexibility on some issues like specifying a day for 


distributing food, Khan was anything but flexible when it came to the re- 
ligious identity of people who could receive such food or of the souls 
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who could benefit from its distribution. Only the soul of a Muslim who 
had not contravened the necessities of the religion could attain the bless- 
ings reaped from an act of charity like distribution of food among the 
poor, Khan argued. And only a person with the same unblemished profile 
was allowed to receive and consume such food. Non-Muslims of all vari- 
ety, polytheist and nonpolytheist, did not qualify. Similarly, even Mus- 
lims who undermined the necessary doctrines of Islam, such as Shī'ītes 
who rejected or insulted the authority of the first two Sunnī caliphs Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar (Rāfidī/Tabarā'ī), were excluded from the category of 
legitimate recipients or beneficiaries.* 

In this regard, most telling was Khan’s attitude toward “low-caste” 
leather workers, Chamars. Let me elaborate with a brief interruption of 
the discussion on food and blessings after death. Khan was once asked 
about the status of Hindus who converted to Islam. More specifically, he 
was asked if after their conversion it was permissible for them to con- 
tinue being associated with the caste or social standing they had held be- 
fore becoming Muslim. In his reply Khan pointed out that since one’s re- 
ligious identity was not bound to any specific group or tribe, there was 
no harm in being associated with one’s tribe or community even after 
conversion. This was common practice during the Prophet’s time. Khan 
explained that there was no honor or exaltation higher than that of join- 
ing the fold of Islam, thus rendering all previous social or caste stand- 
ings infinitesimally insignificant in comparison.’ 

However, even so, social privilege before conversion was not en- 
tirely irrelevant. The Islamic legal tradition had in fact stipulated that 
if an exalted member of [another] community comes to you, then exalt 
him (dha atakum karimu qawmin fa-kramūhu). So, for instance, Khan 
translated in the Indian context, if a Hindu Thakur or Rājpūt came to 
a Muslim, the latter had to honor him. This was so because Thakurs/ 
Rajpüts were known to have a privileged social standing in India. Con- 
version to Islam, or, as Khan phrased it, “breaking [all ties with the pre- 
vious religion] and becoming one of us" (bilkul tut kar ham mayn à 
mila), would multiply that elevated status a thousandfold more. “Even 
when a Chamar becomes Muslim [emphasis added]," Khan tellingly pro- 
ceeded, “viewing him with disdain is expressly forbidden because after 
converting he became our brother in religion.”!° In other words, for 
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Khan, conversion to Islam gave those of lower caste the opportunity to 
lose all social stigmas and begin afresh. And for those with an already 
privileged status, becoming Muslim made them even more privileged — 
a thousandfold more. 

However, this opportunity was available only for someone who had 
crossed the bridge of conversion. On another occasion Khan was asked 
about his opinion on the practice of distributing food to non-Muslim 
destitute Chamars for the transmission of blessings to the deceased. As 
the questioner put it, “Often on the third day of a person’s death, people 
recite the first chapter of the Qur’an over chickpeas, some of which is 
distributed among Muslims and the rest of which is given to polytheist 
Chamars. Should the chickpeas over which the Qur’an has been recited 
be fed to [Hindu] Chamars?"!! Khān's response was sharply negative: 
“Giving this food to a polytheist or [non-Muslim] Chamar is sinful, sin- 
ful, and sinful! [gunah, gunāh, gunāh].”'? For Khan, the Chamar’s body 
was capable of extending any salvific benefit only if it was marked as 
Muslim. The social dignity as well as the moral stature of the Chamar 
was contingent on his officially becoming a Muslim. Once converted, he 
or she could legitimately enter or participate in the Muslim ritual econ- 
omy. But this possibility was closed off before the moment of becoming 
“one of us.” Only on entering the right home could the Chamar’s body 
expect any form of hospitality, before or after death. 


Public Distinction: Preserving the “Self” by Differing 
from the “Other” 


Khan was acutely invested in preserving Muslim markers of distinction 
in the public sphere. In the acerbity of his opposition to participation in or 
imitation of non-Muslim (especially Hindu) rituals, he equaled and per- 
haps even surpassed his Deoband rivals and Shah Muhammad Isma‘1l. 
For instance, once Khan was asked for his opinion on Muslims visiting 
Hindu festivals like Ramlila (the dramatic reenactment of Rama’s life) 
and Dusehra (the commemoration of Rama’s victory over Ravana). More 
specifically, he was asked about the normative consequences of spend- 
ing time in such spaces, where statements and chants that signaled poly- 
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theism or unbelief were openly aired. Would that harm one’s doctrinal 
status as a Muslim?'* Khan’s response was calibrated according to the 
nature of the festival, why someone went there, what that person did 
there, and most critically, what happened to him or her while there. 

In Khan’s view, if the festival was religious in nature, then visiting it 
was forbidden in almost all situations because such a gathering would 
invariably involve discourses and activities that conflicted with the doc- 
trinal necessities of Islam. But while forbidden, merely visiting such a 
festival would still not constitute unbelief. However, a positive reaction 
to what went on there could portend dire salvational consequences. 
Khan argued that if, for example, a Muslim began to think favorably of 
Hindu chants and rituals that promoted polytheism and the rejection of 
divine sovereignty, then he or she risked being charged with unbelief. 
This risk was also great for someone who took such chants and rituals 
lightly and did not pay much heed to the offense they caused. Such peo- 
ple would not only be expelled from the fold of Islam; additionally, as a 
consequence, their marriage contract would be annulled.'* An expensive 
visit to a festival indeed! 

Even if it were not a religious festival but one primarily involving 
nonreligious entertainment, it was best to avoid spaces dominated by 
Hindus, Khan advised. “It is not possible for such events to be free of ob- 
jectionable and repulsive activities.”'* But what about Muslim vendors 
and traders who went to such places only for their business and liveli- 
hood? They were allowed to do so, Khan admitted, provided there was no 
sign of polytheism or unbelief, and they neither saw nor involved them- 
selves in anything repugnant. Again, though, it was best if they avoided 
such venues altogether. 

For Khan, there was only one situation in which attending Hindu fes- 
tivals, religious or nonreligious, was not only absolutely permissible but 
in fact good and praiseworthy: if a Muslim scholar went there to educate 
people about and invite them to Islam. The Prophet himself used to fre- 
quently make such visits to invite non-Muslims to Islam, he pointed out, 
in his attempt to authorize this exception to the rule.! So for Khan, only a 
Muslim scholar with the appropriate skills of pedagogy and persuasion 
could frequent Hindu festivals. Only a scholar with the capacity to attract, 
guide, and save the otherwise salvationally doomed was insulated from 
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the threat posed by the deviant heretical spaces, discourses, and festi- 
vals. Such a scholar entered the dangerous terrain of heresy and unbelief 
equipped with the required intellectual gear and armor. As for the rest, 
the common folk, it was best if they kept away from such dangers lest 
their salvational prospects prematurely implode. 

As I have argued in more detail elsewhere, Khan’s efforts to shield 
the purity of Indian Muslim identity was enfolded in an imperial politi- 
cal theology that assumed and sought to maintain Muslim superiority 
and dominance over other religious communities." In the absence of 
Muslim political power, the focus of such a quest fell squarely on the 
realm of everyday rituals and practices. So, for instance, Khan had chas- 
tised the leaders of the early twentieth-century Khilafat movement (an 
early twentieth-century anticolonial movement to preserve the Ottoman 
Caliphate) for their alliance with and proximity to Gandhi (d. 1948). 
Khan was perturbed less by the politics of such an alliance than by its 
implicit promotion of Hindu-Muslim intimacy in the public sphere. For 
him, as for his Deoband counterparts, at stake was the preservation of pub- 
lic markers of Muslim distinction (Sha 'ai r-i Islam). If friendship with 
Hindus was endorsed, which is what he saw the Khilafat leaders doing, the 
public distinction and with it the moral superiority of Muslims would in- 
evitably be erased. This anxiety about erasure loomed large in his pas- 
toral concerns.'* 

But Khan was far from an absolute radical exclusivist; he displayed 
a great interest in pragmatic politics. For instance, during the Khilafat 
movement years, he vehemently opposed the call of scholars attached to 
that movement, like Abu’! Kalam Azad (d. 1958), to wage jihdd against 
the British. Such a call to take on a mighty imperial force was outright 
foolishness, Khan contended. Moreover, he rejected the call to abandon 
all relations with the British, as the Khilafat movement (in accordance 
with Gandhr's noncooperation movement) had urged. Such anticolonial 
agitation, Khan had argued, would only damage Muslims socioeconomi- 
cally while doing no harm to British power. In fact, he was convinced 
that the so-called boycott of the British was only Gandhr's ruse to lower 
the socioeconomic standing of Indian Muslims. In his view, this was a 
conspiracy to which the Khilafat leaders/scholars had either knowingly 
or unwittingly signed on. 
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Jettisoning the radical anticolonial posture of launching jihad against 
the British, Khan adopted the more pragmatic position of engaging them 
in civic transactions and relations, despite their non-Muslim status. His 
argument was based on a distinction he drew between substantive friend- 
ship (which was not permitted with non-Muslims) and mere transactional 
relations (which were permitted). In fact, he had even permitted Muslims 
to dissimulate friendship with the British if need be, given the latter’s 
hegemony and power.!? 

All this is to point out that Khan’s views on the external “other” ex- 
hibited enough shades of complexity so as not to be captured by binaries 
like inclusive/exclusive, peaceful/violent, and reformist/nonreformist. 
He certainly espoused an agenda for reform, one that joined the desire 
for embodied purity with a more realistic acknowledgment of the impos- 
sibility of Muslim political power in conditions of British colonialism. 
One might say that his political realism was matched by his idealism in 
the realm of everyday life, as he strove to establish the purity and superi- 
ority of Muslim markers of distinction in the public sphere. Let me probe 
a bit further into this crucial aspect of Khan’s understanding of reform: 
the regulation of everyday norms of sociability. 


Regulating Everyday Life 


For Khan as for his Deoband opponents, the limits of law were not a mat- 
ter of theoretical abstraction. Stipulating and enforcing legal boundaries 
was meaningful only if it shaped a moral public with carefully patterned 
social norms and priorities. Take, for instance, his discussion of such 
widespread leisure activities in colonial North India (which continue to 
this day in South Asia) as flying kites, playing chess and cards, staging 
quail- and chicken-fighting contests, and hunting animals. In addition to 
prohibiting these practices, Khan went a step further. He outlined, often 
in great specificity, the conduct one should adopt while engaging with 
people who did take part in such practices. So, for instance, Khan in- 
structed that if one encountered a person who organized chicken-fighting 
contests or spent hours flying pigeons, it was best to not initiate the cus- 
tomary greeting of “Salam.” And it was not obligatory to return the 
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greeting of such a person either. In Khan’s normative imaginary, it was not 
enough to legally prohibit an act by declaring it forbidden. Legal prohibi- 
tion had to be accompanied by a public display of affective displeasure. 
The perpetrators of transgression not only called for discursive rebuke; 
they also deserved social ridicule and, if necessary, explicit shunning.” 

Khan’s reasoning on forbidding animal hunting for leisure illustrates 
his investment in fashioning a moral public in particularly revealing 
ways. He argued that animal hunting (shikar) was completely permissible 
if it fulfilled a substantive purpose. So, for example, there was nothing 
problematic about hunting animals as a source of food or medicine, or 
any other purposeful benefit. What was forbidden was hunting or fishing 
for sport or leisure. But how could one distinguish or ascertain whether 
someone had hunted for leisure or for a legitimate purpose like procur- 
ing food? What was the determinant of the distinction between leisure 
and necessity/purpose? Khan’s answer is of great interest as it clearly 
brings into view the utilitarian foundations of his critique. 

What confirmed the profligate and purposeless attitude of socially 
elite hunters in his time, he argued, was their reluctance to subject their 
bodies to even a hint of discomfort in other everyday situations. As he 
put it: “These elite hunters are so self-possessed that they consider step- 
ping out of their homes to buy their essential groceries and clothes an in- 
sult to their majesty. And so pampered are they that they refrain from 
walking even ten steps under the sun to go to a mosque to pray."?! 

“It was preposterous to think that such people," he continued deri- 
sively, “would abandon their homes for days, walk and camp for hours 
in unforgiving deserts burning in scorching heat, and get slapped by 
blasts of hot air for the purpose of procuring something to eat”??? As if 
reminding readers of the obvious, Khàn pointed out that there were 
much easier ways to get food, such as buying fish from a local market. 
But the insistence on going hunting/fishing for long hours, despite the 
availability of easier ways of obtaining food, was the surest indicator 
that pleasure and entertainment, rather than food or any other utility, 
were what drove such expeditions. Moreover, most often, the animals 
killed during hunting were distributed among other people and were 
rarely cooked and eaten by the hunters themselves, Khan asserted. All 
this confirmed that these were mere hunting games and that the people 
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who played them had little interest in satisfying their hunger or in ful- 
filling any other concrete purpose. 

Pivotal to Khān's prohibitive logic was a normative investment in 
fashioning a moral economy that resisted frivolity, extravagance, and the 
instrumentalization of life and nature for seemingly inessential purposes 
like sports and entertainment. Though this was not how he framed it, 
Khan’s utilitarian emphasis on “purposeful” hunting honored the in- 
tegrity and sanctity of the animal by forbidding its violation for unneces- 
sary human gratification. While this was not an animal rights activist po- 
sition by any means, it is nonetheless intriguing to note the possibility of 
some space for such a position in a rather strict traditionalist framework 
like the one espoused by Khan. 


Wedding Hell 


Khan resembled his archrival Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi most strikingly in the 
fact that the custom drawing his most visceral condemnation was that of 
wedding ceremonies. To Khan, as for Thanvi (see end of chapter 8), 
Muslim weddings in North India were a cesspool of abominations. More 
than any other customary event, they brought together all the prominent 
varieties of moral failures that afflicted the masses: wasteful spending, 
the collapse of proper gender norms, extravagant splendor, inexplicable 
attachment to financially burdensome and at times morally reprehensi- 
ble customs, and the imitation of non-Muslim (especially Hindu) rituals 
of festivity. Taken together, these corruptions were at once damaging the 
piety and salvational prospects of the public and crumbling their finan- 
cial status and power.” 

The part of the wedding ceremony that most angered Khan was the 
carnivalesque singing and musical performances that primarily women 
engaged in. The songs sung during such ceremonies were often full of 
obscenities and vulgar expressions, with frequent references to illicit 
sexual behavior. Rather than harboring any shame or remorse, the gath- 
ered women could hardly contain their uproarious guffaws. And while 
young unmarried girls witnessed and absorbed such scandalous specta- 
cles, the “shameless, reckless, spineless, and rotten men” would not say 
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a word in opposition and allowed all this to go on unhindered.” In Khan’s 
assessment, Indian Muslims had learnt such questionable habits from the 
Hindus. As he summarized, “These insolent asses and ignorant knuckle- 
heads have learnt this filthy and cursed ritual from the Satanic Hindus, the 
accursed decadents” (Woh nā-pāk awr mal ‘un rasm keh buhat kharan-i 
be tamyīz ahmaq jahilon ne shayātīn-i hunūd malā “n-i be bahbiid se 
sīkhī).”5 The rhyming prose in which Khan delivered his onslaught is 
difficult to reproduce in translation. But I hope the pungency of his dis- 
gust wafts through. 

Again, anxiety over the threat of imitating the undesirable “other” 
was central to his protest. And much as in the earlier examples I presented, 
here again Khan was intimately concerned with shaping everyday norms 
of sociability. The clearest indication of this concern was the way he went 
beyond just highlighting or describing the “corrupt practices” that in his 
view pervaded wedding ceremonies. He also issued express instructions 
on what one must do in the event that one encountered such practices 
while in attendance at a wedding. As soon as guests began to sense that 
immoral exhibitions like the singing of profane songs were about to take 
over a wedding, they were supposed to immediately get up and head for 
the exits, Khan commanded. He urged emphatically: “Don’t subject your 
wives, daughters, mothers, and sisters to vulgar profanities!””* But ideally, 
people must avoid attending such weddings altogether. 

Lest one think that Khan was an unsparing killjoy, he made it clear 
that he was not opposed to all modes of wedding celebrations. Celebrat- 
ing the occasion of someone’s marriage was fine as long as it did not 
transgress the boundaries of law. So, what did a normatively sound wed- 
ding look like? In offering a template of such an acceptable wedding, 
Khan looked toward practices during the Prophet’s time. There was noth- 
ing wrong, for instance, in beating drums (daf) as a way to announce the 
solemnization of a marriage, as was customary during the Prophet’s time. 
Or, for example, in Medina it had been common to recite simple poetic 
verses on the occasion of arriving at the groom’s house, such as “We have 
come to you, we have come to you. May God keep us alive, and keep you 
alive too" (Ataynākum ataynākum, fahayyānā wa hayyakum).”’ For Khan, 
there was no harm in such proper talk. But, he hastened to add, even this 
much was not permissible in India. Why? Because, he explained, if Indian 
women were allowed any opportunity, there was no hope that they would 
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be able to abide by the limits that were set for them. Therefore, it was best 
to institute a complete embargo on any kind of celebration during a wed- 
ding, so that “the doors to moral chaos were entirely shut off" (Siray se 
fitna kā darwāza hi band kiya jā 'ey) ?* 

Khan was especially adamant about excluding from weddings “‘vul- 
gar and morally questionable women of bad repute [bāzārī fahisha fajira | 
such as dancers [randiyon] and low-caste singing girls [domnīyon].””” His 
reasoning exhibits his acute class consciousness. Such women needed to 
be kept away not only because it was impossible for them to honor the 
boundaries of normative law but, more significantly, because they could 
harm women belonging to “families of good repute” (sharif zādīyon). As 
Khan put it, “Even the sight of such morally loose and corrupt women 
should be kept away from girls of reputable pedigree. For the company of 
bad [people] is a fatal poison [suhbat-i bad zehr-i gātil hay]? He 
rounded off his argument with an assertion that brought his gender imagi- 
nary into sharp relief: “Women are delicate glass; if they break they are de- 
stroyed.'?! Khan's pastoral anxiety brought together class and gender in 
striking ways. While the capacity of all women to observe the limits of law 
was suspect, those from the lower classes and castes were the most likely 
to corrupt the rest. They were the primary threat to the integrity of the 
moral and social order, an order that was reflected in and held in place by 
the purity of the female body —a body delicate as glass, ever susceptible 
to death and destruction. One might say that in regulating the norms gov- 
erning wedding ceremonies, Khan strove to play the part of the brown 
man saving brown women from other brown women. 

One final note on Khan and weddings: the moral and legal aspects 
of his critique of Indian Muslim weddings were intimately tied to a nar- 
rative of socioeconomic decay. Among the most unfortunate effects of 
people's uncompromising insistence on fulfilling the prevailing mores 
and customs of weddings was the financial burden of such insistence, he 
argued. Khan’s juxtaposition of moral and socioeconomic decay is best 
reflected in the following sentiment: “Some people are so unwavering in 
their attachment to marriage customs that even if they are forced to sin 
they will do so; but they will not let go of a custom. They will take out 
loans on exorbitant rates of interest, often losing their lands and homes 
in the process. /t is these frivolous expenses that have destroyed the 
properties and assets of [Indian] Muslims [emphasis mine]."? As this 
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statement shows, for Khan, much as for his Deoband rivals, moral and 
financial economies were inseparable. Moreover, the decay of one’s salva- 
tional prospects from the transgression of God’s law also meant the 
decay and destruction of one’s temporal power and welfare. 

My central objective in what has preceded has been to mobilize 
enough evidence (there is much more available) to dispel the notion that 
Ahmad Raza Khan did not have a cogent program of religious and moral 
reform. As should be clear by now, approaching the Barelvi-Deobandi 
polemic as a contest between reform and antireform is at once conceptu- 
ally and empirically untenable. Despite their intense disagreement, Khan 
and his Deoband rivals shared the view that reforming the masses was 
an urgent imperative. Moreover, not only was their object of critique 
often similar (as in the case of weddings), but they also shared many of 
the same assumptions regarding gender, class, and their imagination of 
their own role as caretakers of normativity. While Khan vehemently ob- 
jected to the Deobandi insistence on forbidding certain ritual practices 
like the mawlid, he was at times even more strident in his criticism of 
popular customs and everyday habits. He was no libertine populist. 

To the contrary, a less-than-charitable opinion about the capacity of 
the masses (especially women) to organize their lives in a normatively 
sound fashion was central to his religious imaginary. When compared to 
his Deoband opponents, he was as dissatisfied as they were, if not more so, 
with the performance of everyday life among the Indian Muslim masses. 
And as I have shown, he expressed that dissatisfaction and articulated 
strategies of reform to overcome it with much purpose and passion. 


Competing Political Theologies Revisited 


But these convergences of Khan with Deoband scholars in some of their 
programs and assumptions of reform should not lead us to underplay the 
stakes and magnitude of their disagreements. While these two parties 
may have been equally critical of popular social customs like weddings, 
their understandings of the interaction of law, theology, and ritual prac- 
tice were diametrically opposed. At the heart of this disagreement was the 
question of how divine law must interact with a community’s conception 
of the moral good. For Khan, a community’s imagination of moral good- 
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ness largely reflected divine will. This, he argued, was the import of the 
prophetic saying that “what Muslims consider good is good in God’s 
view” (Ma ra 'à-hu-I-muslimün hasan fa huwa ‘inda Allah hasan). Di- 
vine will and the embodied life of a community were mostly in harmony, 
even if there were moments of dissonance that required urgent attention 
and intervention. Therefore, the habits and conventions of a community, 
as long as they did not explicitly oppose the shari‘a (this condition was 
critical), did not require a complete overhaul by the scholarly elite. The 
task of scholars was to preserve the eternality of the normative values 
prescribed by divine law instead of tampering with those values, a sin of 
which he found the Deobandis guilty. Khan emphasized this hermeneu- 
tical position especially in the context of rituals involving the exaltation 
of the Prophet, such as the mawlid. 

But as I labored to show in the previous section of this chapter, this 
emphasis on the continuity of established norms did not equate to giving 
the masses a free pass on doing as they wished. Khan was deeply critical 
of many popular customs and practices and of the manner in which peo- 
ple indulged in them. The critical point here is: his was a hermeneutical 
argument for the continuity of divinely stipulated norms in a commu- 
nity's devotional and ritual life. And this argument was grounded in a hi- 
erarchical cosmology zealously committed to defending the Prophet's 
status as the most exalted of all created beings. This was not an argument 
for populist leniency or flexibility. 

To sum up, the last four chapters have presented outlines of two 
contrasting imaginaries of tradition and reform. In contrast to Khàn and 
the Barelvī orientation, the emphasis of the Deobandi pioneers’ agenda 
of reform was on transformation, not continuity. Reform, in their view, 
meant the transformation of a community's habitus and the interruption 
of its continuity. Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and the Deoband scholars 
called for a break with the habits and customs of the past that in their 
view threatened the radical absoluteness of divine sovereignty. 

Ahmad Raza Khan articulated a competing logic of tradition and re- 
form. For Khan, reform entailed the preservation of authorized traditions, 
not their reinvention. He argued that the Deobandi zeal for transforming 
embodied life was misplaced and excessive. Moreover, he accused his 
Deoband rivals of sabotaging established customs and traditions that pro- 
vided moral guidance to the community and that exalted the Prophet and 
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other exemplary figures in the tradition. In the guise of purifying conven- 
tions from accumulated corruptions, Khan argued, Shah Muhammad 
Isma ‘Tl and the Deoband scholars denied the masses the normative good- 
ness of the past. In the process, they also tampered with divine law by 
prohibiting practices that God had not prohibited and that had been sanc- 
tioned by esteemed Muslim scholars for many centuries. Therefore, in 
Khan’s view, Deoband scholars not only outlawed rituals that venerated 
the Prophet, they also challenged the authority of revered scholars from 
the tradition by questioning the soundness of their judgment. In short, 
Khan accused his Deoband rivals of tampering with tradition in a way 
that compromised its integrity and detracted from the Prophet’s charisma. 

In fact, from the analysis I have presented, the major difference of 
opinion between Ahmad Raza Khan and his Deobandī opponents was a 
very subtle disagreement over what should one do when simply permissi- 
ble practices that served as means to honor the Prophet became corrupted 
by the manner in which or the intention with which the masses engaged 
in them. In Ahmad Raza Khān's view, in this kind of a situation, rather 
than condemning that practice altogether, religious scholars should try to 
correct and reform the corruptions attached to it. In other words, for Khan 
one could not outlaw practices that honored and exalted the Prophet or 
served other pious purposes. On the other hand, in the view of Deoband 
scholars, removing a palpable threat to divine sovereignty took prece- 
dence over venerating the Prophet or any other nonobligatory expression 
of piety. For them, the corruption in the attitude of the masses was too ter- 
minal for any possibility of recovery or reform; outlawing such practices 
was the only viable option. This subtle hermeneutical disagreement cannot 
be collapsed into an inherent opposition between Islamic law and Sufism 
and cannot be approached through easily apprehended but ultimately 
misleading binaries like rigid/flexible, reform/antireform, or moderate/ 
conservative. 

To amplify and further layer this point, let me return to the theme of 
political theology that has undergirded much of this book. The compet- 
ing normative programs advanced by Barelvi and Deobandi pioneers 
mapped onto competing political logics and assumptions, even though 
those logics and assumptions were not explicitly articulated as such. By 
political, I mean less their conceptions of the state or electoral politics 
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than the way they understood the interaction of the individual, the social 
order, and their own religious authority as shepherds of the individual 
and society. In a nutshell, the Barelvi-Deobandi controversy brought into 
view an underlying difference in conceptions of the relationship of the 
individual to the social. In Deobandī imaginings of reform, the individ- 
ual was encouraged to harness the capacity to resist societal pressures 
and the contingencies of everyday life. The individual stood apart from 
society while also seeking to transform it. 

The fulfillment and preservation of divine sovereign power and the 
replication of prophetic time in the present required that one develop an 
immunity from a social order drenched in the unceasing putridity of 
everyday corruption. That in turn required the cultivation of moral indi- 
viduals who could realize the boundaries of the divine normative order, 
as reflected in the sharī'a, by actively—indeed, proactively — undoing 
that corrupt social order. The individual was an agent who acted upon a 
world from which he or she stood apart, who injected into a world of 
chaos and corruption the sanitizing potion of divine normativity. In 
terms of the boundaries of religion, religion in such a worldview existed 
outside the unstable contingencies of the social. The dictates of religion 
came from a sovereign source beyond the messiness of history. Religion 
represented an abstracted ideal of divine power and prophetic time that 
impinged on the world through the agency of moral people. 

And bid ‘a was precisely the confusion of this vision of religion with 
normative pressures and orders that came from the world—the taboos, 
habits, and pressures that emanated from the realm of the social, what 
the Deoband scholars called faux shari‘a. But this vision was steeped in 
irony. While endowing the individual with the agency to resist and stand 
apart from the social, Deoband pioneers continued to frame the masses 
as cattle dependent on the leadership and guidance of the scholarly elite. 
The promise of a moral individual empowered to enact the divine man- 
date in the world was interlocked with that individual’s subservience to 
the religious authority of the scholar. The promise was impossible without 
the mediating authority and pedagogical interventions of the 'ulama. ' 

Ahmad Raza Khan and his Barelvi followers shared many aspects of 
this worldview. As I showed earlier, he too was deeply suspicious of the 
masses and of their capacity to lead moral lives. However, in his thought 
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one finds much greater allowance for not divorcing the individual from the 
social context in which he or she operated. Most crucially, despite all the 
corruptions in society, it was precisely the ritual life of a community — 
made up of practices such as the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday — 
that kept alive the Prophet’s memory. And even more crucially, the Prophet 
was intimately tied to the social, as best reflected in his presence during 
his birthday celebration. The Prophet was there when he was invoked and 
honored during the mawlid. The moral individual, with the help of the 
scholar, had to regulate and keep a check on the vicissitudes of everyday 
life. But that regulation had to refrain from dismantling the salvific poten- 
tial of the social, blocking in the process embodied avenues of exalting 
the Prophet. It was through human engagement with the social that the 
Prophet’s nobility and exceptional status were publicly marked, enacted, 
affirmed, performed, and routinized. The religious authority of Muslim 
scholars, the ‘u/amd,’ in turn, was tied to the preservation ofa social struc- 
ture affectively and narratively committed to upholding the ontological 
exceptionality of the Prophet. And this was possible only through an indi- 
vidual’s orientation toward the social: the individual, while suspicious of 
its workings, was nonetheless entangled in its fabric. Thus, the competing 
conceptions of law, temporality, and history that fashioned the Deobandī- 
Barelvi antagonism were also anchored in contrasting visions of a moral 
polity. Embedded in their contestation over the meaning and boundaries 
of bid ‘a were implicit political theories on the relationship of the indi- 
vidual with the social and on the place of the religious elite in mediating 
that relationship." 

Despite Khan’s serious differences with Deoband scholars on the 
limits of heretical innovation, this was not the reason for his judgment of 
anathema (declaring someone outside the fold of Islam) against them. 
That judgment was delivered for a much more specific reason, namely 
certain controversial statements aired by the early Deoband scholars re- 
garding the Prophet's capacity for knowledge of the unknown (‘ilm al- 
ghayb). This debate was animated by competing views on the normative 
relationship between knowledge, sovereignty, and prophetic authority. 
A close analysis of this debate will further sharpen our understanding of 
the normative fault lines that divided Deobandī and Barelvī imagin- 
ings of tradition. It is this task that the next chapter addresses. 


chapter eleven 


Knowing the Unknown 
Contesting the Sovereign Gift of Knowledge 


Ahmad Raza Khan and his Deoband rivals agreed that knowledge and 
prophetic authority were intimately intertwined. They also agreed on the 
doctrinal tenet that of all God's creations the Prophet was the most knowl- 
edgeable, authoritative, and beloved. However, they sharply departed on 
the critical questions of how should one define knowledge and what pre- 
cisely its relationship was to prophetic authority. 

These were also the underlying questions that precipitated a contro- 
versy that eventually led Ahmad Raza Khan to anathematize the pioneers 
of Deoband: Rashid Ahmad Gangohī, Khalil Ahmad Sāharanpūrī, and 
Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī.! At the center of this polemic were two statements 
by Saharanpürt and Thanvi on the Prophet's capacity for knowledge of 
the unknown (‘ilm al-ghayb). Since their original utterance, these state- 
ments have achieved the status of what one might call canonical discur- 
sive moments that have been incessantly dissected and debated for more 
than a century. Khan had declared the Deoband pioneers unbelievers on 
the specific charge that these two statements contravened the necessities 
of religion (zarüriyat-i din). 

In this chapter, I examine the content and context of these state- 
ments, Khan’s refutation of them, and finally, the Deobandi response to 
Khan’s refutation by the twentieth-century Indian Deoband scholar Man- 
zūr Nu'mānī (d. 1997). Through a close investigation of this polemical 
moment, I will highlight the opposing ways in which Khan and his De- 
oband rivals imagined the relationship between knowledge, sovereignty, 
and prophetic authority, an issue that remains the most explosive point 
of disagreement between the Barelvī and Deobandī schools. 
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I will show that at stake in this polemic seemingly centered on the 
limits of prophetic knowledge was the very definition of religion in 
modernity. The question of whether the Prophet possessed knowledge 
of the unknown pivoted on an a priori specification of what counted as 
knowledge. In turn, the decision on the boundaries of knowledge de- 
pended on defining the kinds of knowledge that counted as religious. As 
a corollary, defining religious knowledge was inextricable from defining 
religion. Indeed, this polemic was as much about the limits of religion as 
a category of life as it was about competing understandings of prophetic 
knowledge and authority. 


The Beginnings 


This debate had originally erupted on the question of the Prophet’s ap- 
pearance during his birthday celebration to bestow blessings on the par- 
ticipants at the gathering. Deobandi scholars including Gangohi, Saha- 
ranpūrī, and Thanvi opposed such a possibility. They argued that a belief 
in the Prophet's capacity to visit multiple venues simultaneously would 
lead the masses to think that he was omniscient. Therefore, they con- 
tended, the masses would begin attributing divine qualities to the Prophet? 
The prominent North Indian scholar ‘Abdul Sami‘ tried to rebut this ar- 
gument in his scathing refutation of Deobandī thought Glistening Lights, 
which has been introduced in previous chapters. 

In Glistening Lights, Sami‘ chastised Deoband scholars for their po- 
sition that a belief in the Prophet's capacity to visit multiple venues during 
his birthday celebration constituted polytheism. He counterargued that 
this belief posed no threat to divine sovereignty, as the Deoband scholars 
claimed.’ Sami‘ explained that polytheism meant associating with a non- 
divine entity the kind of knowledge that God possessed. However, he 
emphasized, knowledge of all the venues where the Prophet’s birthday 
was held could not be compared with God’s infinite knowledge. 

God was omniscient of and omnipresent in every moment of time 
and in every corner of all universes. In comparison to this infinite knowl- 
edge, knowledge about the places where the Prophet’s birthday was cel- 
ebrated was infinitesimally miniscule, Sami‘ argued. Therefore, a belief 
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in the Prophet’s capacity to appear at multiple places simultaneously 
could not possibly imply the equation (barābarī) of prophetic and divine 
knowledges. Nor could it be taken to mean that the Prophet had assumed 
partnership in the divine attribute (musharakat-i sifat-i ilahi) of absolute 
knowledge. That interpretation would be valid, Sami‘ insisted, only if 
God’s knowledge and presence were also limited to mawlid gatherings. 
Since that was not the case, a belief in the Prophet's appearance during 
his birthday celebration did not oppose or threaten divine sovereignty, 
nor did it create any possibility of polytheism.* 

Sami‘ explained that a divine attribute (sifat) was something that was 
found only in God and not in anyone other than him (Yūjad fi-hi wa lā 
yujad fi ghayrihi). The capacity to be present at all places in the world, he 
claimed, was not among those attributes. This capacity was not specific 
to God. For instance, Sami‘ elaborated, the ability of the angel of death 
(malik al-mawt) to traverse the entire universe was well known. He had 
access to all humans, beasts, insects, and birds. Wherever any of God’s 
creation died, he was present. Moreover, Sami‘ argued, even Satan fol- 
lowed all of humanity day and night (except those who are protected by 
God’s mercy). God had granted Satan the capacity to be present at all 
places at all times, just as he had gifted that capacity to the angel of death. 
Therefore, according to Sami‘, by negating that same capacity for the 
Prophet, Deoband scholars were effectively calling the Prophet lesser in 
status (faz/) than Satan and the angel of death.” 


= 


In Sami*'s view, by denying the comprehensiveness of the Prophet’s 
knowledge, the Deobandīs were demonstrating their own incapacity to 
perceive prophetic grace. Sami‘ clarified that his argument should not be 
taken to mean that the Prophet necessarily visited every gathering of his 
birthday celebration. Rather, his point was that a person who held this be- 
lief could not be called a polytheist. Why? Because even entities that were 
lesser in status than the Prophet, such as Satan and the angel of death, pos- 
sessed the capacity to be present at innumerable sites simultaneously. 

It was thus inconceivable for the Prophet to not possess that same 
capacity. Anyone who even hinted that the Prophet’s knowledge was in- 
ferior to the knowledge of Satan and the angel of death was guilty of in- 


sulting and demeaning the Prophet.* This in a nutshell was Samī''s charge 
against the Deoband school on the question of prophetic knowledge. 
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Khalil Ahmad Sāharanpūrī led the Deobandi response to Sami*'s allega- 
tion in Conclusive Proofs, his rebuttal of Glistening Lights, which I have 
already discussed on a few occasions. In the section of this text that I am 
about to dive into, Sāharanpūrī tried to discredit Sami1*'s claim that De- 
oband scholars considered Satan more knowledgeable and hence of a 
higher status than the Prophet. His response is at the center of this dis- 


pute. I thus analyze it in some detail next. 


Uncoupling Knowledge and Status: Sāharanpūrī's Response to Sami‘ 


In his rejoinder, Saharanpüri scoffed at Sami*'s suggestion that Deobandis 
regarded Satan as higher in status than the Prophet. While clarifying their 
position on knowledge and prophetic authority, he explained that God had 
gifted each entity among his creation with a specific amount of knowl- 
edge. Further, to associate with any entity even one bit more knowledge 
than what it had been divinely ordained constitutes polytheism." 

For Sāharanpūrī, God's privilege to gift knowledge and to limit the 
degree of knowledge possessed by all entities other than him was incon- 
trovertibly established in the Qur'anic verse “God has the keys to knowl- 
edge of the unknown; no one knows it except Him.” Sāharanpūrī under- 
scored that the sin of polytheism was not limited to equating divine and 
prophetic knowledge. Even the mere association of a divine privilege 
such as his absolute knowledge with a nondivine entity was polytheism. 
This rule applied to all nondivine entities, including the Prophet.? As evi- 
dence for this principle, Saharanpüri cited the Hanafi ruling (contained in 
texts such as Bahr ar-Rā 'ig and Durr al-Mukhtar) that whoever under- 
took a marriage contract (nikah) taking God and the Prophet as active 
witnesses at the ceremony became an unbeliever.'? 

This was so because of the implicit assumption that the Prophet pos- 
sessed knowledge of the unknown. The crucial point to keep in mind, 
Sāharanpūrī reminded, was the categorical prohibition against associat- 
ing knowledge of the unknown with the Prophet. There was no qualifica- 
tion that polytheism would occur only if one quantitatively and qualita- 
tively (kamman wa kayfan) equated divine and prophetic knowledges. 
Had that been the case, Saharanpüri continued, one would have to con- 
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cede that the Arab polytheists during the Prophet’s time were not really 
unbelievers. After all, they did not associate absolute sovereignty and 
knowledge with any one divinity. They used to believe in multiple false 
divinities (ma būdān-i bātila), each with its separate domain of authority. 
According to Saharanpüri, all nondivine entities, including all prophets, 
Satan, and the angel of death, were divinely ordained with a specific ca- 
pacity (wus 'at) for knowledge that they could neither exceed nor fall short 
of.!! Most importantly, Sāharanpūrī argued, that gifted capacity for knowl- 
edge was unrelated to spiritual status. Indeed, Saharanpürr's entire argu- 
mentative apparatus rested on the claim that status did not depend on 
knowledge of the physical world. An entity with lesser knowledge might 
well have a higher status. For example, he explained, Moses was much 
more exalted and privileged than the revered figure in the Qur'an, Khidhr, 
though Moses’s capacity for the unveiling of knowledge (ilm ka muka- 
shafa) was much less advanced than Khidhr’s. The capacity for knowl- 
edge of both men was limited to what they had been gifted by God, de- 
spite the marked disparity in their status. 

Sāharanpūrī concurred with Sami‘ that the expansive knowledge pro- 
vided by God to Satan and the angel of death was incontrovertibly estab- 
lished by conclusive proof texts (nusüs-i gatī ‘a). However, on that basis, 
one could not advance the analogy that a more privileged and exalted en- 
tity, such as the Prophet, must have at least as much if not more knowl- 
edge than Satan and the angel of death. To the contrary, Sāharanpūrī ad- 
vised, several conclusive proof texts established the Prophet’s inability 
to access knowledge of the unknown. For example, the prophetic saying, 
“I do not know what will be done to me or to you [on the Day of Judg- 
ment]” (La adrī mā yuf'il bi wa lā bikum) clearly showed the Prophet's 
own repudiation of associating knowledge of the unknown with him. 
The critical flaw in Sami*'s hermeneutic, Sāharanpūrī maintained, was 
his inability to differentiate between status and knowledge. The Prophet 
was more privileged than Satan, but that did not mean he must also be 
more knowledgeable." Knowledge and status were not proportional, as 
Sami‘ had erroneously assumed. 

Sāharanpūrī also chastised Sami‘ for mobilizing an analogy in op- 
position to a conclusive proof text. Questions on tenets of faith ('agā 'id 
ke masā 'il), Sāharanpūrī sternly warned, could not be resolved through 
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analogies. They required conclusive proof texts. In the absence of a con- 
clusive proof text demonstrating the Prophet's extensive knowledge of 
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the physical world, Sami*'s argument was invalid. 

At this point Sāharanpūrī said something that would haunt his 
legacy and ignite polemical battles for several decades: “Satan’s and the 
angel of death’s immense capacity for knowledge of the physical world 
| ilm-i muhīt-i zamin| are established from conclusive proof texts. Show 
me a conclusive proof text that proves such a capacity for the Prophet! 
What is it if not polytheism to contravene conclusive proof texts with the 
corrupt analogy [giyas-i fasida] that since the Prophet holds a higher sta- 
tus than Satan and the angel of death he must also possess more knowl- 
edge than them?” 

According to Sāharanpūrī, knowledge was the primary constituting 
force of sovereignty. In his view, the divine privilege over knowledge of 
the unknown was critical to maintaining the absolute alterity of divine 
sovereignty. Moreover, divine sovereignty was at once generated and 
mediated by knowledge. In Sāharanpūrī's discourse, God had gifted all 
entities other than him a fixed proportion of knowledge. The capacity of 
all nondivine entities to possess knowledge was predetermined accord- 
ing to a divinely authorized epistemological program. Most importantly, 
God’s sovereignty depended on the integrity of that program. Any dis- 
turbance to that program threatened the sovereignty of its architect, God. 

This is why the suggestion that the Prophet could visit multiple sites 
simultaneously during the mawlid ceremony was noxious to Saharan- 
pūrī. What Sāharanpūrī found heretical was the implication that the 
Prophet had exceeded the limits of knowledge that God had gifted him. 
In Saharanpürr's theological imaginary, knowledge was God's gift to oth- 
ers. The gift of knowledge also established God’s sovereignty over the 
recipients of that gift. One might put it this way: by gifting knowledge to 
others, God gifted to himself his sovereignty. The gift of knowledge se- 
cured the gift of sovereignty. And most importantly, no nondivine entity, 
even the Prophet, was allowed to trespass the limits of that divinely 
sanctioned gift. 

But Saharanpürr's attempt to dissociate knowledge (‘i/m) from sta- 
tus (fazl) was not free of ambiguities. Perhaps the most ambivalent as- 
pect of this attempted separation of knowledge and status was the status 
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he accorded to knowledge itself. On the one hand, Sāharanpūrī's entire 
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argument rested on the claim that knowledge and status were not neces- 
sarily proportional or even related. It was this move that allowed him to 
simultaneously venerate the Prophet as the most exalted being and hu- 
manize him as someone whose knowledge was less than that of Satan 
and the angel of death. 

But his argument for the absolute exclusivity of divine sovereignty 
hinged precisely on the exceptionality of divine knowledge. A central 
question that emerges here is this: If status and knowledge are indeed dis- 
proportional or unrelated, why must an absolutely sovereign God also be 
an absolutely knowledgeable God? In other words, if someone’s position 
in the hierarchy of spiritual perfection is unconnected to knowledge, how 
can God’s sovereignty depend on that very knowledge? These were the 
kinds of questions that (as we will see a little later in this chapter) emerged 
as objects of intense contestation over the import of Sāharanpūrī's state- 
ment cited above. Moreover, for his opponents, as troubling as Saharan- 
pürr's argument was the language in which he delivered that argument. 
Saharanpürr's rhetorical choice to draw comparisons between the Prophet 
and Satan made him particularly vulnerable to the accusation that he was 
being irreverent toward the Prophet. Another Deoband luminary whose 
comments on the issue of the Prophet's knowledge of the unknown made 
him a target of this accusation was Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī. 


Can the Prophet Be Called "Knower of the Unknown"? 
Ashraf 'Ali Thanvi's Contribution to the Debate 


Much like his senior colleague Sāharanpūrī, Thanvi was troubled by the 
possibility that the masses might confuse the distinction between pro- 
phetic and divine knowledge. In one of his shorter epistles entitled Guard- 
ing the Faith (Hifz al-Īmān), Thanvi addressed the question of whether it 
was permissible to call the Prophet *Knower of the Unknown" ('alim al- 
ghayb). Thanvi was asked this question by a disciple seeking clarity on 
whether an entity that received knowledge of the unknown through 
God's mediation (bi '/ wāsita) qualified for this title. As this questioner 
put it, “Zayd [a hypothetical interlocutor] says that knowledge of the 
unknown is of two kinds: essential (bi-zat/Ar.bi’l-dhat) and mediated 
(bi-wāsta/Ar.bi'l-wāsita). He argues that while the first type is reserved for 
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God, the second is available to the Prophet. Therefore, the Prophet can 
also be called ‘Knower of the Unknown.’ Is this interpretation correct?”4 

In his response, Thanvi decisively rejected the possibility that the 
Prophet could be called “Knower of the Unknown.” Thanvi argued that 
since God was the sole possessor of absolute hidden knowledge, no 
nondivine entity, even the Prophet, deserved this title.? The attachment 
of this title to any of God’s creation, he claimed, opened the doors to 
polytheism. It was for the same reason, he explained, that referring to 
the Prophet with epithets like “Our Shepherd" (rā 'inā) and “My Lord” 
(rabbi) was prohibited. 

Thanvi further argued that apart from revelatory proofs showing the 
partiality of the Prophet’s knowledge, the Prophet’s own career attested 
to that. For instance, the Prophet’s use of spies and informants to gather 
intelligence and his lack of knowledge about the date of Doomsday both 
demonstrated his lack of access to absolute hidden knowledge. There- 
fore, the title “Knower of the Unknown” was exclusive to God and inap- 
plicable to the prophet. To further stress his point, Thānvī offered a hy- 
pothetical analogy that generates controversy even today. He wrote: 


If one accepts that it is correct to attach the title “Knower of the Un- 
known” to the blessed being of the Prophet, then the question that must 
be asked is: What kind of hidden knowledge is intended here, absolute 
or partial? If what is intended is partial hidden knowledge, then that is 
nothing specific to the Prophet. Every boy, lunatic, in fact, even every 
animal and beast knows something that no one else knows. Therefore, if 
one followed this logic, all these entities should also be called “Knower 
of the Unknown.” ... And if what is intended [by this title] is absolute 
hidden knowledge, then that claim can be refuted through both rational 
and revelatory proofs.! 


In presenting this provocative analogy, Thanvi sought to under- 
score the distinction between divine and prophetic authority. According 
to Thānvī, only God was the absolute sovereign who possessed the privi- 
lege of absolute hidden knowledge. The Prophet did not enjoy that privi- 
lege. But in presenting his point, Thanvi, much like Sāharanpūrī, adopted 
a rhetorical style that would haunt him and the legacy of the Deoband 
school for many decades. Thanvi’s comparison of the Prophet’s knowl- 
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edge with that of animals, beasts, and lunatics supplied his opponents 
with ammunition to launch the argument that the Deobandī ideology de- 
meaned the Prophet. 

This was precisely the argument that drove Ahmad Raza Khan’s refu- 
tation of Deobandī views on prophetic knowledge, to which I next turn. As 
I mentioned before, the above two statements by Sāharanpūrī and Thānvī 
were the immediate catalyst for Ahmad Raza Khan’s judgment of anath- 
ema against the Deoband pioneers. Despite all his other disagreements 
with Deoband scholars, he declared them unbelievers specifically on the 
charge that these two statements contravened the necessities of religion. 


The Perils of Satanic Theology 


In Husam al-Haramayn—the tract composed as a legal opinion for the 
endorsement of Hanafi scholars in Arabia — Ahmad Raza Khan catego- 
rized Gangohī, Saharanpürt, and Thanvi as a group of “satanic Wah- 
hābīs” (Wahhabiya Shaytānīya).'" He accused them of insulting the 
Prophet and glorifying Satan. He began his assault with Sāharanpūrī. 
For Khan, the suggestion that the Prophet, God's most beloved subject, 
might possess lesser knowledge than Satan and the angel of death was 
unthinkable. Khan found offensive not only Sāharanpūrī's argument but 
also the way he presented that argument. 

Posing provocative questions like “Where is there a conclusive 
proof text that establishes the Prophet's knowledge of the unknown?" 
was an insult to the Prophet. Moreover, the act of drawing comparisons 
between the Prophet's and Satan's knowledge confirmed an attitude of 
complete irreverence toward the sanctity of the prophetic example. Note 
the combination of alarm and revulsion in Khàn's tone regarding Gan- 
gohr's and his followers' attitude toward the Prophet: 


Beware, O Muslims, beware those who believe in the Prophet. Reflect a 
little on what this man [Gangohī] is claiming. He claims that he is among 
the loftiest of scholars and that he is a master of faith and mystical knowl- 
edge. He is known as the “pivot and savior of this age" among his hench- 
men. But look how he curses at the Prophet [kayfa yassub Muham- 
madan] without any inhibition. He proudly announces his belief in the 
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capacity of his master Satan’s knowledge. But he demands a proof text 
for the knowledge of that most exalted being whom God taught what he 
did not know, on whom God has showered his infinite grace, whose 
light illuminates whatever comes before him, and to whom God gifted 
the knowledge of the past, future, and everything that exists from East to 
West. What is this if not faith in Satan’s knowledge, and unbelief in the 
knowledge of the Prophet [hal laysa hadha imanan bi ‘ilm iblīs wa kufr 
bi ‘ilm Muhammad]? He goes on at length to prove Satan’s comprehen- 
sive knowledge of what happens in the world, but when someone 
affirms that same capacity for the Prophet, he calls it polytheism.'® 


Khan accused Sāharanpūrī of calling Satan more knowledgeable 
than the Prophet. Moreover, he argued that there was no substantive dif- 
ference between calling the Prophet less knowledgeable than a nondivine 
entity and brazenly cursing him. Therefore, in Khan’s view, Sāharanpūrī 
was guilty of cursing the Prophet (sabb al-rusūl), and he deserved the 
punishment of anathema or departure from the fold of Islam.” 

Further, according to Khan, Sāharanpūrī was as enthusiastic about 
establishing Satan’s capacity for knowledge as he was militant about 
denying that same capacity for the Prophet. While calling the Prophet’s 
access to knowledge of the unknown “polytheism,” Sāharanpūrī found 
nothing problematic in attributing that same access to Satan. Therefore, 
Khan argued, despite Sāharanpūrī's supposed anxiety about the associ- 
ation of divine qualities with the Prophet, he was all too keen to establish 
Satan as God’s partner. Satan was the only beneficiary of such an absurd 
theology, Khan bemoaned. According to Khan, in one flash of rhetorical 
hyperbole, Sāharanpūrī had at once insulted the Prophet and exalted 
Satan by positioning the latter as the most worthy recipient of divine 
grace. In other words, Sāharanpūrī had completely inverted the logic of 
tradition by replacing the Prophet with Satan. Such a satanic theology 
could only uproot the foundations of the religion, Khan declared.” 


Robbing the Prophet’s Privilege 


Khan next turned his attention to Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī. He introduced 
Thanvi to his Arabian interlocutors as follows: 
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Among the most esteemed of these satanic Wahabbis is another of 
Gangohī's associates [min adhnab Gangohi], a person called Ashraf 
‘Alt Thanvi. In a treatise of not more than a few pages, he says that the 
Prophet's knowledge is just like that of a boy, lunatic, animal, and beast. 
He further argues that 1f someone claims that the Prophet possesses 
knowledge of the unknown, the question one must ask of that person 
1s this: Does the Prophet possess partial knowledge of the unknown 
or absolute? If it is partial knowledge, then that is nothing specific to the 
Prophet. Every boy, lunatic, in fact all animals and beasts also possess 
that kind of knowledge. And if one claims that the Prophet possesses ab- 
solute knowledge of the unknown, then this claim can be shown to be 
false through both rational and revelatory proofs?! 


Khan accused Thānvī of equating (yusawi) the Prophet with animals 
and lunatics. As if urging his interlocutors to participate in his fury, Khan 
thundered, *Look how he has abandoned the Qur'an, bid farewell to 
faith, and stooped to question the difference between the Prophet and an 
animal" (Unzur kayfa taraka-l-Qur 'an wa wadda ‘a-l-iman wa 'akhadha 
yas ‘al al-farg bayna-l-nabi wa-l-haywan).” The simple thing that Thanvi 
did not consider, Khan lectured, was that the kind of hidden knowledge 
that all nonprophetic entities possessed is merely speculative (zanni). 
Only prophets were the true and original recipients of conclusive knowl- 
edge over hidden matters. God enabled no other entity to command hid- 
den knowledge except his favorite prophets, he emphasized. Those ex- 
alted prophets then transmitted part of this knowledge to nonprophetic 
entities.” 

Khan’s major philosophical objection against Thānvī was that he 
had rejected the idea that knowledge served as a marker of privilege. In 
Khan’s view, knowledge and privilege were hierarchically organized, 
each reinforcing the other. An entity’s capacity for knowledge signified 
its rank and stature in God’s hierarchy of privilege. But Thanvi, Khan ar- 
gued, had erased this correspondence between the hierarchies of knowl- 
edge and privilege. Instead, in Thānvī's discourse, one found a bipolar 
division between an absolutely knowledgeable God and all nondivine 
entities, which were equally radically inferior to God in terms of their 
capacity for knowledge. 
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What Thanvi did not consider, Khan continued, was that the knowl- 
edge possessed by all nondivine entities was not uniform or homoge- 
neous. Rather, there was a hierarchy of knowledge that clearly distin- 
guished more privileged entities such as prophets and saints from less 
privileged ones such as ordinary humans and animals. But because 
Thānvī chose to ignore these distinctions and hierarchies, he found noth- 
ing repugnant in comparing the Prophet’s knowledge with that of chil- 
dren, lunatics, and beasts. 

In the Meccan Gift (Dawlat al-Makkīya), Khan’s most extensive text 
on the question of the Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown, also com- 
posed in Arabic and also intended for an Ottoman scholarly audience, 
Khan proposed to his readers an experiment for Thanvi’s consideration. 
“If you want to know his reality,” he advised them, “go to him and greet 
him with the salutation “Oh you who are equal to dogs and pigs in knowl- 
edge and stature.” This unexpected salutation, Khan predicted, “will 
cause him [Thanvi] to burn with outrage and die of anger.” “Then ask 
him,” he continued, “ ‘Does your knowledge encompass everything like 
God’s knowledge?’ If he replies yes, he will have committed unbelief. 
And if he replies no, then say, ‘What is so special about your knowledge? 
Even dogs and pigs have knowledge of some things. So why do you call 
yourself a scholar and not your counterpart dogs and pigs [by the same 
name]?’” (Fa-in shi ta an tara hagīgat dhālika fa-a thu wa khatibhu bi- 
qawlika “Ya musawi al-kalb wa-l-khanzir fi'l ‘ilm wa-l-tawqir. ” Sa-tarā 
yahtariq ghayzan wa yakad yamüt ghanzan. Fas 'al-hu: hal ahatta bi-kul 
sha 'yyin 'ilman ka-mithl Allah subhanahu wa ta 'ala fa-in gāla na‘m fa- 
gad kafara wa-in gāla lā fa-qul la-hu: “Ay khusüsiya la-ka fil ‘ilm fa-inn 
al- 'ilm bi-ba'd hāsil la-ka wa-li kul kalb khanzir. Fa mà la-ka tusammā 
'aliman dūn nazarā 'ika al-kilàb wa-I-khanazir? "y^ 

According to Khan, the underlying flaw in Thanvr's argument was its 
failure to distinguish between different kinds of knowledge. More speci- 
fically, Khàn argued that Thanvi had collapsed the distinction between 
the categories of pure knowledge of something as it existed (mutlaq al- 
'ilm) and unconditionally unrestricted knowledge (al- ‘ilm al-mutlaq).? 
The first category of pure knowledge referred to the essence of some- 
thing in and of itself, without any added meaning or intent. This kind of 
knowledge was reserved for nondivine entities, including the Prophet. 
God gifted pure knowledge to entities among his creation in accordance 
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with their spiritual status and privilege. On the other hand, the second 
category of unconditionally unrestricted knowledge was knowledge that 
was beyond human fathoming. Humans could not comprehend its size 
or content. It was unrestricted by any conditions. This kind of knowl- 
edge was available only to God. 

Khan argued that according to Thanvi’s model, a privileged status 
was available only to someone who possessed knowledge of the uncon- 
ditionally unrestricted variety. In other words, a privileged status was 
available only to an absolutely sovereign God. But Thānvī showed no 
regard for the hierarchy of privilege corresponding with differential ca- 
pacities for pure knowledge among God’s creation. Instead, Thanvi 
placed all recipients of pure knowledge on the same level. Such a radi- 
cally uniform understanding of pure knowledge made it impossible to 
distinguish the Prophet from the rest of the world. 

In Khan’s view, because of his monological conception of pure 
knowledge, Thanvi had erased the distinction of the Prophet. He had dis- 
possessed the Prophet of his privilege. Thānvī's equation of the Prophet 
with lunatics, animals, and beasts was an acute symptom of this deeper 
hermeneutical malady that afflicted his thought, Khan argued. As he ex- 
plained: “He [Thānvī] makes no distinction between different kinds of 
pure knowledge; knowledge of a word or two and that which is infinite 
are all the same to him. He limits privilege to the possessor of uncondi- 
tionally unrestricted knowledge [al- ‘ilm al-mutlaq]. For him, a privi- 
leged status is available only for someone who possesses the totality of 
unconditionally unrestricted knowledge. [Therefore] he has to rob from 
prophets the privilege accorded to them through pure knowledge. 

As this quote shows, in Khan's view, Thanvi had robbed the Prophet 
of his exceptional status by constructing an excessively stark binary be- 
tween prophetic authority and divine sovereignty. In Khàn's theological 
imaginary, much like that of Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī before him, divine 
sovereignty and prophetic privilege were mutually constituted. As a corol- 
lary, divine knowledge and prophetic knowledge, although distinct in their 
quantity and scope, were nonetheless part of a shared discursive venture. 
Khan framed the Prophet's capacity to know the unknown as an expected 
gift from God. 

Much like the capacity for intercession, the knowledge gifted to the 
Prophet by God functioned as the signifier of the Prophet's elevated and 
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unrivaled spiritual status. The gift of knowledge distinguished the Prophet 
from the rest of creation. It was a sign of God’s love for his most beloved 
subject, the Prophet. For Khan, in clear contrast to his Deoband rivals, 
the Prophet was not merely a recipient of divine knowledge. He was also 
an active participant in that knowledge. Moreover, Khan further argued, 
“robbing” the Prophet of his gift of knowledge of the unknown equated 
to denigrating the sanctity of divine knowledge itself. 

In Khan’s view, those who undermined the Prophet’s aura also cast 
aspersions on God. God’s sovereignty and the Prophet’s exalted status 
were not mutually exclusive, as the Deobandis had erroneously as- 
sumed. Rather, they were inseparably intertwined. As Khan wrote, “You 
will never see someone who detracts from Prophet Muhammad’s glory 
and also exalts his Lord. By God! People who diminish the Prophet are 
those whom God has diminished” (Là tara abadan man yangus sha`n 
Muhammad wa huwa mu 'azzimun li rabbihi. ... Wallāhī innama yan- 
gusuhu man yanqusuhu rabbuhu).® 

Khan considered Thanvi an exemplar of someone “who diminishes 
the Prophet's glory." For Khan, Thanvr's hypothetical scenarios that com- 
pared the Prophet to lunatics, animals, and beasts were not just an affront 
to the Prophet's persona and authority. Much more than that, such pro- 
vocative comparisons threatened the very integrity of Islam. Khan ex- 
plained that if one followed Thanvi’s reasoning, an unbeliever or some- 
one hostile to Islam might apply the same logic to question the concept 
of divine sovereignty. Following Thanvi’s reasoning, Khan argued, it 
might be plausible for that unbeliever to say: 


If Muslims claim that God is sovereign, then one must ask: Is that sover- 
eignty over all things or just some things? If it is only over some things, 
then there is nothing special about God, since several other entities, in- 
cluding humans, animals, lunatics, children, and beasts, also enjoy sov- 
ereignty over some matters. And if it is said that God is sovereign over 
everything, this proposition can be refuted with both revelatory and ra- 
tional proofs. For instance, one may then argue that since God's being is 
also included in the category "everything," he must be subject to his 
own sovereignty. In that case, his sovereignty will no longer be neces- 
sary. In effect, he will no longer remain God.” 
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For Khan, this was the kind of doctrinal chaos that Thanvi’s dis- 
course set in motion. Again, what Khan found most troubling about 
Thānvī's language was the way it extended the boundaries of thinkabil- 
ity. As soon as a comparison between the Prophet, lunatics, and beasts 
became thinkable, it was only a matter of time before the very doctrinal 
foundations of Islam, such as the covenant of divine sovereignty, could 
be exposed to such scandalous comparisons. It was this deeper anxiety 
over defending the underlying foundations of religion that propelled 
Khan’s judgment of anathema on the Deoband pioneers. 


Can God Lie or Produce Another Muhammad? 


This anxiety comes across with even greater clarity if one considers 
Khan’s devastating indictment of the position of Shah Muhammad 
Isma‘tl and the Deoband pioneers on the twin issues of God's capacity to 
lie or contravene a promise (imkan-i kizb) and to create another Prophet 
Muhammad (imkan-i nazir). To give some necessary background, recall 
from chapter 3 that Ismā'īl”s argument had pivoted on the distinction be- 
tween potentiality and actuality. Though God might enact the exception 
and thus exercise his absolute sovereignty by actualizing these excep- 
tional occurrences, he would not actually do so. This potentiality that 
never became actuality for Isma*il served as the touchstone for divine 
sovereignty. As Ismā'īl was attacked for this position in his lifetime and 
later, Deoband scholars, especially Gangohi and Sāharanpūrī, rushed to 
his defense. For instance, Gangohi tried to clarify that no one, including 
Ismā'īl and himself, disagreed that holding the conviction that God actu- 
ally lied made a person an unbeliever. There was no doubt or disagree- 
ment about that. However, the point that Ismā'īl's detractors refused to 
understand, Gangohi complained, was that the former's focus was on es- 
tablishing God's capacity to enact the exception, not on attributing to 
God qualities like lying. For example, Gangohi explained, rehearsing 
Isma^l's earlier argument, although God had already pronounced that he 
would send Pharaoh, Abii Lahab, and Haman to hell, he was not inca- 
pacitated ( 'ājiz) from sending them to heaven.?? 

Sāharanpūrī amplified the Deobandī position on this matter and its 
contrast from the position of the Barelvis by pointing to the theological 
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debate between the Ash‘aris and the Mu‘tazilis in early Islam. In an ef- 
fort to discredit his Barelvi opponents, Sāharanpūrī argued that the 
Barelvis were modern Mu'tazilīs. The Mu‘tazilis, he reminded his read- 
ers, considered it impossible for God to even hold the capacity to reward 
rather than punish a disobedient person or to punish rather than reward 
an obedient subject. Thus the Mu‘tazilis had insisted that God in essence 
was necessarily just and must by necessity act justly at all times. In this 
they were much like the Barelvis, who insisted that God in essence did 
not even possess the capacity to contravene his promise or to produce 
another Muhammad. In contrast, the Ash*arīs, who eventually came to 
represent the dominant theological school in Sunnt Islam, had called out 
the farcicality of this position by showing that God’s capacity for an un- 
desirable quality like injustice or lying did not constitute a defect under- 
mining God's sovereignty. The Deobandis, like Ismā'īl before them, 
were only acting like faithful Ash‘aris, Sāharanpūrī had declared. 

But for Ahmad Raza Khan, these explanations could not conceal a 
deadly discursive agenda headed for moral and doctrinal catastrophe. 
Again, his argument revolved around the threat of extending the bound- 
aries of thinkability to alarming territories of imagination. If one began 
to think that God could potentially lie, Khan argued, the veracity of any- 
thing that he said or promised no longer remained necessary. As he put 
it: “When God’s lying becomes possible, his truthfulness becomes un- 
necessary” (Jab iss ka kizb mumkin haa tuh iss ka sidg zarūrī nā raha). 
Religion itself, therefore, became vulnerable to upheaval. Rewards and 
punishments in the hereafter, resurrection, heaven and hell: none of these 
transcendental promises and truth claims remained incontrovertible or 
worthy of unwavering faith. In effect, faith collapsed. 

Combining sarcasm with contempt, Khan pointed out that if imagin- 
ing God to lie became fair game, there was nothing stopping people from 
attributing to God any number of repulsive, degrading, or vulgar acts. God 
could also then “engage in adultery [zinā karay], drink alcohol [sharab 
pīvay], steal [chorī karay], worship idols [buton ko püjay], urinate [pishāb 
karay], defecate [pakhana bharay], burn himself in fire [apnay ap ko ag 
mayn jalà'y], drown himself in the sea [daryā mayn duba’y], and have 
shoes thrown at him [jūtīpān khā y|.”*' 

Lying, Khan argued, was such an abominable sin that anyone with 
even a trace of self-respect would do the utmost to try and avoid it. The 
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language in which Khan expressed this sentiment is quite revealing of 
the way he imagined the society around him. The benighted figure of the 
“low-caste” leather worker (Chamar) again appeared in his discourse. 
As he put it, “Even a ‘low-caste’ leather worker [bhangi Chamar] would 
consider association with the sin of lying a source of shame and embar- 
rassment” (Har bhangī Chamar bhi apni taraf iss ki nisbat se ‘ar rakhta 
hay).? How, then, could a Muslim even imagine that a source of such im- 
purity, a sign of such immorality, could be attached to God? Khan sought 
to delegitimize his rivals by again citing the fourteenth-century Muslim 
Persian polymath Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazānī's Sharh al-Maqasid: “Mus- 
lim scholars are in consensus that lying is a sinful defect that cannot 
be associated with God” (A/-kidhb muhāl bi-ijmā' al- 'ulama' li anna al- 
kidhb nags bi-ittifāg al- 'uqalà' wa huwa ‘ala Allah ta 'ālā muhāl).>> For 
Khan, the most disturbing aspect of Ismā'īl*s and Deobandi positions 
was what he perceived as their utter irreverence toward a foundational 
covenant of Islam for the sake of scoring some philosophical points. 
Again, much as in the case of the Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown, 
Khan felt that the speculative discursive and doctrinal maneuvers of his 
Deoband rivals verged on blasphemy. But for the Deoband pioneers, the 
discursive risks they ran paled in comparison with the stakes of securing 
divine sovereignty in a moment of moral crisis and chaos. 


Knowledge, Information, and the Limits of “Religion”: 
Manzūr Nu‘mant’s Rebuttal 


As one might expect, Khan’s attempt to anathematize the founding schol- 
ars of Deoband did not pass unchallenged. The publication of Husam al- 
Haramayn ignited a series of rebuttals and counter-rebuttals that con- 
sumed Deobandī and Barelvī scholars alike. As Usha Sanyal memorably 
put it, “There was a fatwa war.”*4 As with any other moment in this po- 
lemical encounter, these events were also entangled in irresolvable com- 
peting narratives. According to the Barelvī narrative, leading Arabian 
scholars’ endorsement of Husām al-Haramayn brought such embarrass- 
ment to the Deoband school that Khalīl Ahmad Sāharanpūrī, who was in 
Mecca at that time, was forced to flee back to India. On the other hand, 
according to the Deobandi narrative, Khan’s self-declared triumph, one 
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that was achieved only through blatant fabrications, was short-lived. 
The scholars of Hijaz had initially endorsed his epistle in the tradition 
of trusting a fellow scholar's intentions and intellectual honesty. How- 
ever, most of them retracted their endorsements after acquiring a more 
accurate understanding of Deoband scholars and their ideology. They 
also repudiated Khan for having misled them. In bringing about this re- 
versal, it was Sāharanpūrī who played a pivotal role by composing a 
text (in Arabic) in November 1907 called The Sword against the Fabri- 
cator (Al-Muhannad ‘alā al-Mufannad).*> In this text, Sāharanpūrī an- 
swered in detail twenty-six questions/doubts that the ‘ulama’ of Hijaz 
had raised about the Deoband school and its normative precepts. The 
focus of these questions was on the Prophet's knowledge and status in 
Deobandi thought, and on theological problems like the twin issues of 
God's capacity to lie or produce another Muhammad, with frequent ref- 
erences to the controversial passages of Deoband scholars that Ahmad 
Raza Khan had cited in Husam al-Haramayn.** Allow me to leave aside 
here the historicist question of “what really happened" during this epi- 
sode and which side actually won over the scholars of Arabia. Instead, 
during the remainder of this chapter, I continue my analysis of the com- 
peting normativities characterizing the Deobandī and Barelvī orienta- 
tions by considering another important discursive fragment attached to 
this polemic, the thought ofthe twentieth-century Deoband scholar Man- 
zur Nu'mānī. 

In the decades following the publication of Husam al-Haramayn, 
Nu'mānī emerged as arguably the most ardent and astute defender of the 
Deoband pioneers from the charge of anathema that had been leveled 
against them by Ahmad Raza Khan. Primarily a scholar of the Hadith, 
Nu'mānī was one of the most influential and authoritative Deoband 
scholars in postcolonial India. Originally from Bareillī, Nu*mani spent 
most of his life in the city of Lucknow, where he also served as a distin- 
guished instructor of the Hadith in the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ seminary, an 
institution with which he maintained close relations throughout his ca- 
reer. His most well-known publications are a four-volume work on the 
Hadith called Knowledges of the Hadith (Ma 'arif al-Hadith) and a more 
introductory primer, What Is Islam? (Islam Kiya Hay). Both of these 
books have been translated into English and have circulated worldwide. 
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Nu'mānī also excelled as a debater. In 1934, twenty-eight years 
after the publication of Husam al-Haramayn, he composed a rebuttal en- 
titled “The Decisive Polemic” (Faysala kun Munāzara)>' According to 
Nu'mānī, he had prepared this text for an oral debate that same year in 
Lahore against representatives of the Barelvī school, a debate for which 
the renowned Indian Muslim poet Muhammad Iqbal was to serve as a 
disinterested adjudicator. In the weeks leading up to it, this debate was 
much touted as a decisive event that promised to resolve the dispute once 
and for all. “But alas, the Barelvi scholars failed to show up!” Nu‘mant 
sighed (94). He then decided to publish the remarks he had prepared for 
the debate in the form of a book also entitled The Decisive Polemic. My 
interest in Nu‘mani’s rebuttal, however, does not come from the eventful 
circumstances of its publication. 

Rather, his contribution to the Barelvi-Deobandi polemic is instruc- 
tive for how it connects the question of knowledge and its relationship to 
sovereignty with larger questions about the boundaries of the “religious” 
and the “nonreligious” in modernity. As I will show in the following dis- 
cussion, with considerable help from Nu‘mani, at stake in the debate sur- 
rounding the Prophet’s capacity for knowledge of the unknown was the 
very definition of knowledge. Defining knowledge in turn was insepara- 
ble from the task of demarcating the boundaries of religion. Encoded in 
this debate was thus the critical question of what did and did not count as 
religion. In what follows, I will develop this argument through a close 
reading of Nu'mānī's rebuttal of Husam al-Haramayn. 

Manzür Nu'mānī accused Ahmad Raza Khan of deliberately mis- 
representing Sāharanpūrī's and Thānvī's statements to Arab scholars not 
familiar with Urdu: “It seems that while writing Husam al-Haramayn, 
Ahmad Raza Khan vowed to refrain from telling the truth or from show- 
ing any honesty" (184). Nu‘mani argued that Khan either willfully or 
unknowingly failed to consider the context of Saharanpürr's and Thānvī's 
remarks before passing his devastating judgment of anathema. For in- 
stance, Nu'mani clarified that Thanvi’s statement (see earlier in this chap- 
ter) was a response to the following question: Is it permissible to call the 
Prophet “Knower of the Unknown" ( 'alim al-ghayb)? Thanvi was not 
even addressing the question of whether the Prophet possessed hidden 
knowledge, he stressed. 
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All that Thānvī was trying to show was that the Prophet could not be 
accorded the title “Knower of the Unknown,” Nu'mani claimed (184). 
There was a massive difference, he continued, between the questions 
“Does the Prophet possess knowledge of the unknown?” and “Can he be 
called Knower of the Unknown?” In elaborating his point, Nu‘mant ad- 
vanced the philosophical principle that the actualization of an attribute in 
a given entity does not make it permissible for that entity to be named 
after the actualized attribute. For example, he explained, God had de- 
clared himself the creator of all existence in the Qur’an. Moreover, all 
Muslims had to believe that everything in this world, minor or major, 
magnificent or trivial, was God’s creation. However, in spite of that, call- 
ing God “creator of monkeys and pigs” was impermissible. Similarly, it 
was well known that the Prophet was so self-sufficient that he used to re- 
pair his own shoes and also milk his own sheep. However, despite this 
fact, it would be highly inappropriate to call the Prophet “Shoe-Mender” 
(khasif al-na 'I) or “Sheep Milker" (halib al-shāt). 

As Nu'mānī urged his audience, *What I want readers to understand 
is that the debate on whether the Prophet possesses hidden knowledge 
and the question of whether the title ‘Knower of the Unknown’ can be 
attached to his blessed being are two entirely separate issues. They are 
not connected" (185). According to Nu*mani, all that Thanvi was trying 
to argue in Guarding Faith was that the title “Knower of the Unknown" 
could not be affixed to the Prophet. The Prophet could not be called 
“Knower of the Unknown" in the same manner as he was called “Seal of 
All Prophets” (khatim al-anbiya’), “Master of All Messengers" (sayyid 
al-mursalin), “Mercy for All the Worlds" (rahma li’l 'alamin), and so on. 
This was because the title “Knower of the Unknown” could be attached 
only to someone who acquired hidden knowledge without the help of an 
intermediary. There was no such entity other than God. Therefore, the 
title “Knower of the Unknown” was also unavailable for all nondivine 
entities, including the Prophet, Nu‘mant explained (185). 

The upshot of Thanvi’s discourse, Nu'mani elaborated, could be 
understood as follows: if one agreed to call the Prophet “Knower of the 
Unknown,” this could be true either because he had access to all un- 
known knowledge or because he had access only to some. The first sce- 
nario could not be true because only God had access to absolute hidden 
knowledge. And the second scenario could not be true because even the 
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most debased entities in the world, such as animals, beasts, and lunatics, 
were privileged with some forms of knowledge that were unknown to 
anyone else. Therefore, if one abided by the principle that access to some 
knowledge of the unknown qualified an entity for the title "Knower of the 
Unknown,” then the entire world would have to be accorded that title. 
Moreover, Nu'mani probingly inquired, inverting the logic of Ahmad 
Raza Khan’s protest: How could a title that applied to everything in the 
world possibly exalt the stature of the Prophet? To the contrary, such a 
universally applicable title would only diminish the Prophet’s aura 
(185-88). Nu'mani further defended Thānvī's position with an instruc- 
tive analogy: 


Imagine a country is ruled by a king renowned for his philanthropic gen- 
erosity. He feeds thousands of destitute people day and night. Now sup- 
pose some fool, say Zayd, announces that he will call this king “the Sus- 
tainer” [a/-rāzig]. At this moment, another person, say ‘Umar, asks Zayd 
the following question: When you call this king “the Sustainer,” is it be- 
cause he provides sustenance to all of humanity, or because he feeds 
some of humanity? The first proposition is obviously false because the 
king clearly does not feed all human beings. And if the king is called “the 
Sustainer” because he feeds some people, then that is nothing specific to 
that king. Even the laborers of a country at least feed their own children. 
Setting aside humans, even birds feed their offspring. So, if one were to 
extend your logic, one would have to call every laborer and bird “the 
Sustainer.” (196) 


The most important thing to notice in the above analogy, Nu‘mant 
emphasized, was that ‘Umar’s statement could not be interpreted to mean 
that he considered the magnanimous king and every laborer or bird as 
equal in status or in terms of philanthropic capacity. This was exactly 
how Thānvī's rejection of attaching the title “Knower of the Unknown" 
to the Prophet should be understood. He (Thānvī) never intended to 
compare, let alone equate, the Prophet’s knowledge with that of beasts, 
lunatics, and animals. 

Nu'mānī summed up the central principles undergirding Thānvī's 
argument as follows: (1) only God possessed absolute knowledge of 
the unknown, and (2) there was nothing exclusive about the Prophet’s 
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possession of partial knowledge of the unknown. The suggestion that 
Thanvi declared beasts and lunatics more knowledgeable than the 
Prophet was solely a construction of Khan’s imagination. As Nu‘mani 
chuckled, “On hearing Khan’s sensationalist interpretation of Thanvi’s 
otherwise clear and unambiguous statement, even Satan would hasten to 
seek refuge from unbelief” (188). 

Like a prosecutor brandishing incriminating evidence to the jury, 
Nu‘mani marshaled a number of instances in Ahmad Raza Khan’s own 
writings when he had demonstrated the accessibility of some hidden 
knowledge to entities other than the Prophet. For example, in a collec- 
tion of his edificatory discourses (malfūzāt), Khan had touted his father’s 
ability to foretell (peshgo ī) the future as an affirmation of the latter’s 
spiritual achievements (193). Moreover, Khan had argued that even non- 
humans assented to such unperceivable matters of dogma as belief in 
God and the finality of the Prophet. “Every tree, plant, leaf, and sand 
dune is obligated to assent to the unity of God and the prophecy of 
Prophet Muhammad. They all bear witness to Muhammad's prophet- 
hood and praise the divine," Khan had declared.?? 

In light of such statements by Khan, Nu‘mani argued, there was no 
substantive difference between Thānvī's and Khan’s positions on hidden 
knowledge. Both were in agreement that while absolute hidden knowl- 
edge was available only to God, partial hidden knowledge was accessi- 
ble to almost all human and nonhuman entities. Therefore, Nu‘mani 
concluded, Khan was creating the impression of a radical disagreement 
with Thanvi when there was none. 


Defining Knowledge and Religion: Nu‘mant’s Defense of Sāharanpūrī 


Nu'mani also accused Khan of deliberately taking Khalil Ahmad Saha- 
ranpürr's statement out of context in a bid to make it appear scandalous. 
He argued that Khan was dead wrong in his assessment that Sāharanpūrī 
had called Satan more knowledgeable than the Prophet. Nu‘mani ex- 
plained that Saharanpüri was simply refuting *Abdul Sami*'s original 
analogy that since even Satan possessed extensive knowledge about the 


physical world (‘ilm-i rü-yi zamin), it was inconceivable for the Prophet 
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to not possess that knowledge.?? Sāharanpūrī, Nu‘mant stressed, was try- 
ing to debunk the soundness of this analogy by demonstrating that just 
because the Prophet’s status was higher than Satan’s, it did not mean that 
the Prophet’s empirical knowledge of the physical world must also be 
greater. The critical point to remember, Nu‘mani lectured, was that the 
kind of knowledge under discussion in Sāharanpūrī's discourse was not 
absolute knowledge or knowledge connected to salvation and the ad- 
vancement of human perfections (kamālāt-i insani.) Rather, Sāharanpūrī 
was talking only about knowledge of the physical world that had nothing 
to do with religion or salvation (151). 

Nu'mānī further elaborated this point by positing a crucial contrast 
between the categories of knowledge ( 'i/m) and information (ma 'lūmāft). 
He defined knowledge as something that actively enabled a subject to at- 
tain salvation and greater proximity to God. Knowledge directly related to 
matters of religion. On the other hand, information either was irrelevant to 
salvation or might even detract from it. Most importantly, Nu‘mani em- 
phasized that when a person was called “more knowledgeable” (a 'lam) 
than someone else, it was only because of the superiority of his or her reli- 
gious or salvationally beneficial knowledge. 

The acquisition of all other forms of knowledge that were unrelated 
to religion did not make someone more knowledgeable. For this reason, 
Nu‘mani argued, even if an illiterate person possessed more information 
about trivial and secondary events than, say, a Prophet, that person could 
not be called more knowledgeable on that account. For instance, knowl- 
edge of such things as “Sanskrit, English, geography, magic, and poetry” 
was mere information that had nothing to do with human perfections or 
religion. Nu‘mani illustrated the distinction between knowledge and in- 
formation with a set of comparisons that are quite indicative of how he 
imagined the boundaries of religion and knowledge. 

He wrote: 


These days a European heretic possesses a great deal of information 
about material and industrial inventions [madi awr san ‘ati ikhtarā 'at] 
that the great jurists Imam Abū Hanifa and Imam Malik never even 
heard of. Similarly, even the loftiest and most pious religious scholars 
do not have the extensive information [ma 'lümat] about theaters and 
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cinemas that these morally depraved and corrupt spectators [tamāshā 
bin] who frequently visit such venues do. But only a fool [ahmaq] would 
argue that the heretics of Europe [Europe ke mulhidin] or the habitual 
spectators of movies at cinemas are somehow more “knowledgeable” 
[a lam] than Imam Abū Hantfa, Imam Malik, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jīlānī, or any other esteemed religious scholar. (185) 


The quote above provides important clues about Nu'manr's social 
imaginary. Nu*manr's example of “corrupt cinema spectators" captures 
his dissatisfaction with the moral economy he found around him. In his 
view, Indian Muslims had become so enamored by trivial and harmful 
“nonsalvational” activities that they had lost any connection with Islam 
and its intellectual heritage. Nu‘mani’s discourse also shows a divide be- 
tween a salvational and a profane world. 

The salvational world was populated by people of religion such as 
leading scholars of the tradition. The profane world was contaminated by 
modern developments like European industrial inventions, knowledge of 
“un-Islamic” languages such as English and Sanskrit, and the prolifera- 
tion of public theaters and cinemas. In Nu*mānī's social imaginary, the 
division between knowledge and information corresponded with a larger 
division between salvational and profane spheres of thought, practice, 
and public life. 

Most importantly, the construction of this binary between salvational 
and profane worlds was intimately connected to Nu*manr's argument that 
the Prophet's lack of knowledge about the temporal world did not in any 
way undermine his status. The Prophet's status as a perfect human being 
depended on the capaciousness of his salvational religious knowledge. 
The Prophet's status had no relation to the kind of profane nonreligious 
information that interested people of questionable moral character. 

In Nu‘mant’s view, the exclusivity of the Prophet's status depended 
solely on knowledge connected to human perfections and religion. There- 
fore, the Prophet's ignorance about particular events in the world did not 
undermine his perfection and status. There was no example, Nu‘mant ar- 
gued, that better demonstrated this point than the Prophet's own life. The 
Prophet had himself declared to his followers, “You know better [than I 
do] the affairs of your worldly lives" (Antum a ‘lam bi ‘amr dunyā-kum). 
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Moreover, during the Prophet's life, he had no knowledge about sev- 
eral secondary events that took place around him. For example, during 
his tenure in Medina, he mistook many hypocrites for good believers. 
Only through revelation did he eventually become aware of these hypo- 
crites’ true intentions (182).*° Similarly, Nu*màni reasoned, the Qur'an 
declares, “We did not teach [the Prophet] poetry, nor is it necessary for 
him.”*' It is obvious from this verse, Nu*mani claimed, that the Prophet 
was not taught poetry, even though several unbelievers and “morally de- 
praved people" had mastered the art of poetry. But knowledge of poetry 
did not make them more knowledgeable. It simply added to their acqui- 
sition of trivial information. As Nu'mani put it: “Imru’ al-Qays [the pre- 
Islamic Arabic poet, d. 575] was the worst kind of unbeliever, but he was 
also a renowned poet. Firdawsi [d. 1020] was a morally corrupt Shi‘a. 
However, he was among the most accomplished of Persian poets. But 
one cannot conclude that because even unbelieving and immoral people 
like *Imru' al-Qays and Firdawsi excelled in poetry, the Prophet must 
have as well. . . . In fact, if knowledge of poetry were in any way related 
to status and moral superiority, then every pious Muslim would be a bet- 
ter poet than *Imru' al-Qays and Firdawsī” (153). 

This distinction between religious knowledge and nonreligious infor- 
mation was also central to how Nu'mani defended Khalil Ahmad Saha- 
ranpūrī from the accusation that the latter had called Satan more knowl- 
edgeable than the Prophet. Saharanpürr's argument was exactly to the 
contrary of this accusation, Nu'mani claimed. According to Nu‘mani, 
Saharanpüri had in fact argued for a radical difference between the 
Prophet's unrivaled knowledge of religion and Satan's mastery over pro- 
fane worldly information. 

As Nu'mani explained: 


Indeed, God has granted Satan all the resources of information that he 
might need to misguide humans and to test their faith. For instance, Satan 
should be familiar with human desires and temperaments so he may ex- 
ploit them. He should know that in such and such a place a vulgar dance 
gathering is taking place so he may tempt vulnerable youth to go there 
and engage in debauchery. Satan requires extensive information about 
the lowly affairs ofthe world to fulfill his satanic goals. But prophets and 
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other beings dear to God have nothing to do with such trivial and vulgar 
information. Their job is not misguidance but guidance and moral in- 
struction. Therefore, God has gifted them an unlimited abundance of 
knowledge suited for that task. (159) 


Here one can see how Nu‘mani defended Sāharanpūrī by constructing 
a binary between “religious knowledge” and “profane information.” Ac- 
cording to Nu'mani, when Sāharanpūrī had said that Satan’s knowledge of 
the physical world was greater than the Prophet’s, he was referring only 
to the kind of nonsalvational profane information that religious people 
had nothing to do with. In fact, people of religion, most prominently the 
Prophet, would strive to keep away from those kinds of information and 
from the spheres of mental and physical activity they encompassed. 
Therefore, contrary to Khan’s accusation that Sāharanpūrī had demeaned 
the Prophet by calling him less knowledgeable than Satan, Sāharanpūrī 
had in fact established the absolute superiority of the Prophet’s religious 
knowledge over Satan’s capacity for nonreligious profane information. 

To sum up, Nu*'mānī's argument pivoted on the claim that the 
Prophet’s knowledge of matters unrelated to salvation and the advance- 
ment of human perfections might well be less than that of a non-Prophet, 
an unbeliever, or even Satan. However, a deficit in knowledge of worldly 
affairs and events in no way undercut the Prophet’s status as the most 
knowledgeable being. Khan had failed to consider this basic principle be- 
fore accusing Saharanpur of calling Satan more knowledgeable than the 
Prophet, Nu*mani concluded. 

What interests me most about Nu‘mant’s argument is the concep- 
tion of knowledge and religion it articulated and on which it rested. In 
Nu'mānī's imaginary, the definition of knowledge was restricted to “reli- 
gious knowledge." More precisely, religious knowledge represented 
those forms of knowledge that God had deemed necessary for salvation. 
For instance, these included the Qur'an, the Hadith, and the sharī'a more 
broadly, though he did not provide an explicit list of disciplines that 
counted as “religious.” However, Nu‘mant’s exercise of consciously de- 
fining knowledge also involved defining the boundaries of religion. 

His decision on what counted as knowledge was also a sovereign de- 
cision on what did and did not count as religion. Moreover, this exercise of 
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defining the proper limits of knowledge and religion produced a notice- 
ably constricted conception of both. For instance, consider the way 
Nu‘mani compared the knowledge of prominent premodern Muslim ju- 
rists with that of scholars from other disciplines in the tradition. He wrote: 


Imam Abū Hanīfa had mastered millions of disciplines connected to the 
shari‘a. In comparison, although Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) was also a fairly 
accomplished scholar of the sharī'a, his knowledge was not even one- 
tenth that of Abū Hanīfa. On the other hand, Ibn Rushd’s information 
[emphasis mine] about Greek philosophy was certainly far superior 
because Greek philosophy had not been translated into Arabic during 
Abū Hanīfa's life. However, on that basis, one cannot call Ibn Rushd 
more knowledgeable than Abū Hanifa. Similarly, despite their wealth of 
knowledge about the Qur’an and Hadith, Imam Bukhari (d. 870) and 
Imam Muslim (d. 875) did not have as much information [emphasis 
mine] about history as did Ibn Khaldūn (d. 1406) and Ibn Khālikān (d. 
1282). But Ibn Khaldūn and Ibn Khalikan, or for that matter any con- 
temporary historian, cannot be called more knowledgeable than these 
[Bukhari and Muslim] luminaries of the religion. (150) 


Nu'mānī's privileging of knowledge over information was author- 
ized by a discursive program of controlling the limits of knowledge that 
counted as “religious.” In defining “religious knowledge,” he excluded 
history, philosophy, poetry, and a range of other disciplines from the do- 
main of religion. For Nu‘mani, these knowledge traditions were mere in- 
formation. They were inconsequential, if not detrimental, to a subject’s 
salvational goals. In Nu*manr's discourse, the boundaries of knowledge 
and religion were mutually, indeed simultaneously, constructed. Each en- 
abled the other in the instant of the decision on what counted as knowl- 
edge and religion. Most importantly, for Nu‘mant, both knowledge and 
religion were readily available for division, definition, representation, and 
translation. 

Life was readily available for the sovereign operation of separating 
religion from the nonreligious and knowledge from information. Ulti- 
mately, it was Nu‘mani who as the sovereign jurist decided the definition 
of knowledge and, by extension, that of religion. As shown in the quote 
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just cited, his sovereign decision produced a remarkably reified under- 
standing of religion, one that was confined to law. Law and religion were 
rendered synonymous. There was nothing more to religion than law. 
There was nothing more to knowledge than knowledge of the law. All 
else was nonreligious, nonsalvational, and potentially profane informa- 
tion. As a useful contextual backdrop to Nu‘mant’s discourse, Margrit Per- 
nau has keenly observed that from the mid-nineteenth century “The con- 
cept of the ulama began to assume the connotation of scholars concerned 
exclusively with religious knowledge."^? During the early nineteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in contrast, at the level ofthe scholarly elite, *No dis- 
tinction was made . . . between those who specialized in religious and in 
secular knowledge. The erudition of scholars like Fazl-e Haqq and Sadr ud 
Din Azurda qualified them equally for a career in the colonial administra- 
tion, a position at the court of a prince, or a teaching post at a madrasa."? 
Nu‘mant’s reifying views on knowledge and religion seem to confirm Per- 
nau's analysis. As the authority and expertise of the ‘ulama’ came to be 
associated with religious knowledge exclusively, their conception of both 
religion and knowledge also turned increasingly exclusionary. 

Nu‘mant’s discursive paradigm was paradoxical in many ways. Even 
as he strove to secure the primacy of knowledge that was “truly reli- 
gious,” his project was driven by the modern promise of dividing life into 
readily available compartments like religion/nonreligion and knowledge/ 
information. The subject, according to this modern imaginary, did not only 
live life within its limits. Empowered by the sovereign power of decision, 
he or she decided on the limits of life. The question of the boundaries 
separating the religious from the nonreligious or knowledge from in- 
formation was no longer subject to uncertainty and doubt. Instead, these 
boundaries were always available for translation, representation, and 
decision. 

Nu'mānī's discourse seems to be restricted to a debate over the char- 
acter and limits of Prophet Muhammad’s knowledge of the unknown. 
However, as I have shown, at the heart of his argument was something 
much more radical: a sovereign decision on what did and did not count as 
religion. The site on which he issued that decision was knowledge. The 
limits of knowledge symmetrically corresponded with the limits of reli- 
gion. The moment of distinguishing knowledge from information was 
also the moment of defining the location of religion. 
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In short, Nu‘mant’s discourse on the relationship between knowl- 
edge and prophetic status was inextricable from a politics of “religion 
making” invested in demarcating the ideological boundaries of what 
counted as religion. Moreover, as Nu‘mant objectified the limits of reli- 
gion, he also objectified the Prophet’s knowledge and, in effect, the imagi- 
nary of the Prophet as a font of normative guidance. By religionizing 
religion, Nu‘mani also religionized the Prophet.“ 


Competing Imaginaries of Tradition and Reform 


The controversy generated by Thanvi’s and Sāharanpūrī's remarks about 
prophetic knowledge clearly shows the opposing points of emphasis char- 
acterizing Deobandi and Barelvī understandings of tradition. For each, the 
other was heretical. In Ahmad Raza Khān's view, the pioneers of De- 
oband were diminishing the Prophet’s aura to make obscure and untenable 
arguments. More seriously, he anathematized them for violating the reli- 
gious necessity to honor the Prophet. In turn, both early and later Deoband 
scholars such as Manzür Nu'mani accused Khan of manufacturing base- 
less allegations by deliberately falsifying their arguments. More substan- 
tively, they also accused Khàn of undermining God's sovereignty under 
the pretense of venerating the Prophet. As Rashid Ahmad Gangohi once 
commented, “They diminish God's majesty and give it the name ‘love 
for God's Prophet" ” (Hagg-i ta ‘ala ka shan ghatatay hayn aur iss kā nām 
hubb-i rasūl Allāh rakhtay hayn).* For both Ahmad Raza Khan and his 
Deoband rivals, knowledge and sovereignty were intimately intertwined. 
However, the ways in which they understood that relationship and mobi- 
lized it for their programs of religious reform were radically opposed. 
But from the preceding analysis of this polemic, one can also con- 
clude that Ahmad Raza Khan and his Deoband rivals were in many ways 
talking past each other. Substantively, notwithstanding their disagree- 
ments, their theological ideas overlapped in significant ways. Both agreed 
that absolute hidden knowledge was available only to God. They also 
agreed that God gifted part of that knowledge to nondivine entities, includ- 
ing the Prophet. Moreover, theoretically, Khan would have agreed with 
Thanvi that the title “Knower of the Unknown” was inapplicable to the 
Prophet if it meant the possessor of absolute knowledge of the unknown. 
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In light of these obvious points of agreement, one should note, as I 
have throughout this book, that this controversy had as much to do with 
the etiquette of talking about the Prophet as with competing visions of his 
authority. For Khan, the way in which Deoband scholars talked about the 
Prophet was unnecessarily provocative and outright offensive. Even if 
their arguments had been logically consistent, the manner in which they 
articulated those arguments was reprehensible. In Khan’s view, through 
their unabashed comparison of the Prophet with Satan, lunatics, and 
beasts, his Deoband rivals were making a complete parody of religion. 
Khan found such comparisons and hypothetical scenarios an imminent 
threat to tradition because they stretched the limits of thinkability in 
alarming ways. That the etiquette of language was among Khan’s gravest 
concerns with Deobandi discourse is captured in this statement of his 
in the Meccan Gift: “We also affirm that God gifts only some knowledge 
to the Prophet. But there is a difference of night and day between their 
‘some’ and our ‘some.’ The ‘some’ of the Wahhābīs is a ‘some’ of hate 
and insult. And our ‘some’ is one of reverence and exaltation [Fa-ba ‘d al- 
wahābīya ba 'd bughd wa tawhīn wa ba ‘duna ba‘d ‘izz wa tamkin]."*6 As 
this statement shows, even when Khan recognized substantive agreement 
between Deobandi and Barelvi positions, what he perceived as the irrev- 
erence of Deobandi discourse left him aghast. On the other hand, in addi- 
tion to disagreeing with Khan’s characterization, the pioneers of Deoband 
would also have argued that taking some discursive risks to secure the 
primacy of divine sovereignty was appropriate. The urgency of the situ- 
ation required some degree of discursive daring. 

Ultimately, the polemical moment described in the last few chapters 
brought into central view two competing imaginaries of the moral goods 
most integral to the coherence of a tradition. Moreover, it was within a 
contingent conjuncture of antagonistic activity that Ahmad Raza Khan 
and the pioneers of Deoband fought out and made centrally visible their 
opposing views on the limits of tradition. It was precisely by working 
through and against opposing arguments that the identities of these two 
schools took discursive shape. Identity and difference were mutually 
constituted in the moment of their encounter. Therefore, one could not 
have entered this polemical moment armed with a priori conceptions of 
what counted as Islam. Rather, the specific questions about the limits of 
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Islam and the answers provided to them were produced within the antago- 
nistic space of the debate. The pioneers of the Barelvī and Deobandī 
schools articulated competing visions of what they considered norma- 
tively coherent programs of tradition and reform. Their rival narratives of 
tradition cannot be conceptualized through such binaries as law/Sufism, 
reformist/nonreformist, or traditionalist/modernist. These binaries set 
the ideological horizons of normative discourses on the limits of tradi- 
tion and reform before the contingent conjunctures of debates in which 
those limits became centrally visible. Instead, the Barelvī-Deobandī de- 
bate demands an analytical approach centered not on the empiricist 
question of who won and who lost but on the political question of how 
and through what kinds of discursive and nondiscursive relations claims 
about the scope and boundaries of tradition were made, put on display, 
and contested.“ 


part three 


Intra-Deobandī Tensions 


chapter twelve 


Internal Disagreements 


Once Rashid Ahmad Gangohi visited his Sufi master Haji Imdadullah in 
Mecca. Incidentally, during his visit, a mawlid gathering had been organ- 
ized in the neighborhood where Imdadullah resided. Imdadullah asked 
Gangoht if he would like to attend the mawlid with him. On hearing this 
request, Gangohī emphatically refused and said, *"Hājī Sahib: How can I 
attend a gathering of the mawlid when I am the one who forbids others in 
India from attending this evil gathering?” Upon hearing this reply, Hājī 
Imdadullah smiled and said to Gangohī, “May Allah reward you. I would 
not have been any happier with you had you decided to attend the mawlid 
with me than I am in your refusal to do so, because you are steadfast in 
what you believe in.” Later that day, when Haji Imdadullah did finally at- 
tend the mawlid gathering, a student of Gangohi’s, who was accompany- 
ing the latter on this trip, tagged along with Haji Imdadullah, without in- 
forming his master. At the end of the ceremony, this student of Gangohī 
declared, “Had my Shaykh, Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangoht, attended 
the mawlid gathering, he would not have condemned it, for it was free 
from all evil and impermissible affairs.” 

This narrative captures some of the subtle variations and attitudinal 
differences found among the Deoband pioneers on contested ritual and 
normative practices. The difference showcased in this narrative cannot 
be collapsed into a law/Sufism binary or described as a case of absolute 
or even explicit disagreement. Rather, what we find here is an example 
of disagreement that conforms to the etiquette of a relationship of love and 
fidelity. Imdadullah and Gangohi clearly differed from one another in their 
attitude toward the mawlid. But they negotiated that difference in a man- 
ner that did not strain or break the bond or sanctity of the master-disciple 
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relationship. The dynamics and process of such negotiations are the focus 
of this chapter. 

More broadly, this chapter examines internal disagreements and ten- 
sions among the pioneers of the Deoband school on contested questions 
of normative practice. A consideration of these tensions reveals important 
examples of the subtle but critical variations in the attitudes of Deoband 
pioneers toward such questions. Moreover, they point to ways in which 
difference and disagreement were negotiated within a shared normative 
franchise. While maintaining relations of love and loyalty, the Deoband 
pioneers also disagreed with each other in nuanced yet visible ways. This 
negotiation of love and disagreement forms a key theme of this chapter. 
More specifically, the chapter addresses the role and contribution of Haji 
Imdadullah in the Deobandī-Barelvī controversy. It does so by discussing 
an instructive text that Imdadullah wrote in an attempt to cool down the 
polemical fervor that had gripped late nineteenth-century Indian 'ulamā”. 
This text, composed in Urdu, is called Faysala-yi Haft Mas 'ala (A Reso- 
lution to the Seven Controversies), henceforth FHM. In FHM, Imdadul- 
lah showcased a hermeneutic that channeled a deep commitment to the 
normative boundaries of the shari‘a while also striving to secure intra- 
Muslim harmony and solidarity. 

FHM was written in 1894, five years before Imdadullah's death. It is a 
relatively short text (around ten pages) that contains Imdadullah's discus- 
sion on seven contested ritual practices and doctrinal questions. These are 
(1) the celebration of the Prophet's birthday (mawlid), (2) transmission of 
blessings to the deceased ( fatiha-yi murawwaja), (3) celebrating saints’ 
anniversaries and listening to music (‘urs wa sama‘), (4) calling out the 
name of someone other than God (nidā -yi ghayr Allah), (5) holding a 
second prayer congregation (jamā ‘at-i thaniya), (6) God's capacity to lie 
(imkan-i kizb), and (7) God's capacity to create a second Muhammad 
(imkan-i nazir). Since the mawlid was the most contested and eagerly de- 
bated ritual in India, it was also the problem that received the longest dis- 
cussion in FHM. Also, in his treatment of the mawlid issue Imdadullah put 
into action the broader hermeneutical principles and strategies that in his 
view one should apply to any such controversial issue. 

FHM was one of the first works that attempted the complicated task 
of resolving the disputed questions that animated the Deobandi-Barelvi 
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controversy. Imdadullah was personally invested in resolving this conflict, 
since he had disciples from both the Barelvī and the Deobandī schools, 
though he has come to be best known as the Sufi master of the founders 
of Deoband. Although Imdadullah was not comprehensively trained as a 
legal scholar (as his Deobandi disciples were), the text is a remarkable 
example of a Sufi scholar’s interpretation of complicated legal questions 
about the limits of heretical innovation in Islam. Imdadullah strove to 
bring Deobandis and Barelvis closer by identifying common ground in 
their ideological positions. But ironically, following the publication of 
this text, his ecumenical exegesis had the opposite effect, with each group 
claiming that he had endorsed its reformist program. 

The ambiguity of Imdadullah’s discourse also generated a fair degree 
of consternation within Deoband circles, as his Deoband disciples were 
compelled to address questions regarding the limits of master-disciple 
disagreement and to justify aspects of his thought that seemed at odds 
with their reform project. Ultimately, any possibility of interpretive plu- 
rality in FHM was laid to rest through a prominent Deoband scholar’s fas- 
cinating dream narrative concerning FHM, discussed later in this chapter, 
in which the Prophet Muhammad himself appeared on earth to decide in 
favor of the Deoband ‘ulama’. The mobilization of this dream narrative 
revealed an important ambiguity in how the Deoband pioneers presented 
their relationship with Imdadullah. At the same time as they insisted on 
no disagreement with their Sufi master they also oneirically mobilized the 
Prophet to establish the superiority of their position. These are the kinds 
of ambiguities and tensions that this chapter brings into view. Let me 
begin, though, by briefly introducing Imdadullah and his scholarly career, 
especially in relation to his role and place in the Deoband hierarchy and 
in South Asian Muslim intellectual traditions more broadly. 


Haji Imdadullah: An Exilic Traditionalist Sufi 


Born in 1814, Haji Imdadullah was a curious personality who traversed 
multiple intellectual, ideological, linguistic, and physical spaces. As some- 
one who lived almost the entirety of the nineteenth century (he died in 
1899), he also embodied the transitional character of the moment in which 
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he lived. As Seema Alavi has recently argued, Imdadullah was among a 
number of nineteenth-century South Asian Muslim scholars who cre- 
ated and benefited from a variety of transnational intellectual and social 
networks.’ 

Imdadullah’s original name at birth was Imdad Husayn, but he was 
later given the title of Imdadullah by one of his early mentors, Muham- 
mad Ishaq. As the twentieth-century biographer Muhammad Anwar al- 
Hasan Sherkotī commented, in a rather sectarian moment of speculation: 
“Haji Sahib must have dropped ‘Husayn’ from his name because it car- 
ried associations of polytheism” (on account, of course, of the name’s 
association with Shi*ism).? Imdādullah was only seven when his mother, 
Bibi Husayni (d. 1824), a native of Nanautah, passed away, and his fa- 
ther Hafiz Muhammad Amin, had died before his birth. Right before her 
death, Bībī Husaynt had willed that Imdādullah, the third of her children, 
not be subjected to any scolding or strict physical discipline in his educa- 
tional training.* It was as if she were nurturing on her deathbed what was 
later to become her son’s trademark temperate and conflict-averse out- 
look. Imdadullah began the process of memorizing the Qur’an when he 
was seven but did not complete this task until much later, after he moved 
to Mecca. 

A decisive moment of his intellectual career occurred when, at the 
age of sixteen, he traveled to Delhi with Mamluk ‘Alī (d. 1851), then 
president of the Department of Eastern Studies at Delhi College. It was 
at Delhi College that Imdadullah received his first round of education in 
Persian and Arabic. Imdadullah's Sufi master, who trained him in all the 
major Sufi orders, was the thunderously named Miyānjī Nir Muham- 
mad Jhanjhānvī (d. 1843) from the village of Jhanjhāna in Muzaffargarh 
in Uttar Pradesh. Before he became a major Sufi master, Jhanjhānvī used 
to teach the Qur'an and Persian to children at a local mosque in the vil- 
lage of Lohārī (today in Haryana), some fifty-three kilometers from Jhan- 
jhana. His food, accommodation, and a salary of two rupees a month 
were paid for by an affluent woman in the area known as Iqbal Baygam; 
he would take every Friday off to visit his home in Jhanjhana. Jhanjhanvi 
was later trained in the Chishti Sufi path by the famed scholar Shah 
* Abdul Rahim Fātimī Wilayati (d. 1831). It was in Jhanjhānvī's disciple- 
ship that Imdadullah became an expert in the Chishtī Sabiri Sufi path. In- 
deed, Jhanjhanvi’s death in 1843 was said to have so devastated Imdādul- 
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lah, who was then twenty-nine, that he apparently ventured off for days to 
the wilderness in Panjab, abstaining from any food or drink. These condi- 
tions were ripe for his being visited in dreams and visions by Sufi lumi- 
naries of the past, including Mu īnuddin Chishtī, who revealed to Imdā- 
dullah the secrets of the path.* Imdādullah maintained an active Sufi 
lodge, Khāngāh-yi Imdādīya, in his native village, Thana Bhavan, while 
he was in India; it was burned down during the Indian Mutiny of 1857.’ 

Imdadullah was thus a noted Sufi master who was mentored and 
trained by the most influential ‘u/ama’ of modern South Asia. His writings 
include several seminal essays on various aspects of Sufi meditation, 
thought, and practice, arguably the most famous of which is the meditation 
text The Light of Hearts (Ziya’ al-Oulūb), admirably analyzed by Scott 
Kugle.* He also composed plentiful poetry in both Persian and Urdu, in- 
cluding such well-known pieces as “The Greater Jihad’ (Jihād-i Akbar) 
and “The Garden of Knowledge” (Gulzar-i Ma ‘rifat). Imdadullah holds a 
coveted place in the intellectual genealogies of Chishtī Sufism and the De- 
oband madrasa.? His legacy today is dominated by his role as the Sufi mas- 
ter of the pioneers of Deoband: Qasim Nānautvī, Rashid Ahmad Gangohī, 
and then later Ashraf ‘Ali Thānvī. As this chapter will show, a defining 
feature of Imdadullah’s personality was his proclivity for compromise and 
mutual understanding and his dislike of antagonism, polemical warfare, 
and discord. However, his penchant for avoiding conflict and his generally 
mild temperament did not keep him from playing a prominent and at times 
actively militaristic role in anticolonial resistance. 

Imdadullah was charged with sedition on account of his alleged or- 
ganization of militias against the British in the 1857 Mutiny. The precise 
scope and nature of his involvement in the war are difficult to determine. 
However, the hagiographic sources confidently portray Imdādullah as a 
“hero of the war” who was at the forefront of organizing and participat- 
ing in active combat.!° Aided by his close associates, including Nānautvī, 
Gangoht, and his bosom Sufi colleague Muhammad Zamin (d. 1857), 
Imdadullah is said to have successfully orchestrated an attack on a Brit- 
ish tank as it was passing from the town of Shamli in Saharanpur district. 
Unfortunately, Zamin was shot during the battle and died, a tragedy in- 
tensely memorialized in Deoband hagiography. In the aftermath of the 
Shamli battle, the British were determined to arrest Imdadullah. But he 
miraculously escaped all such attempts. 
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The most iconic and frequently retold story involves the moment 
when Imdadullah, while on the run, took refuge in a horse stable in An- 
bala district in Uttar Pradesh. It was owned by one of his loyalists, a 
local notable called Rao ‘Abdullah. When the British collector of the 
district (charged with supervising the district’s general administration) 
got word of this hiding place, he came out to ‘Abdullah’s stable to find 
and arrest Imdadullah under the pretext of inspecting some new horses. 
‘Abdullah and his confederates could do nothing but wait helplessly for 
Imdadullah’s capture. But when the collector pushed open the door of 
the stable, there was no one inside. Imdadullah had miraculously disap- 
peared. His bed, prayer mat, and water container for ablutions were all in 
place. Even the earth was still moist from the water used for ablution. 
But he could not be seen anywhere. And as soon as the British collector 
left, Imdadullah became visible again, seated on his prayer mat. His ele- 
vated spiritual status had allowed him to become invisible to others.!' 
Soon thereafter, he traveled to Panjab, paid a visit to the shrine of Sufi 
master Farid al-Din Ganj Shakar (d. 1265) in Pakpattan, and made his 
way to the Karachi port. From there, in 1859, he boarded a ship that took 
him to Mecca and never returned again to India." His last four decades 
in exile earned him the title *Muhajir Makkī,” or “the Meccan Exile.” 

Though physically removed from India, Imdadullah remained inti- 
mately connected to Muslim intellectual circles. While in exile, he trained 
and cultivated a number of disciples who went on to become some of the 
most prominent Muslim scholars in South Asia. His disciples included 
not only the Deoband pioneers but also many of their opponents. In fact, 
Maulvi ‘Abdul Sami, the arch-anti-Deoband polemicist and author of 
the scathing Glistening Lights whom we met in earlier chapters, was also 
one of Imdadullah’s close disciples. After taking him as a disciple in 
India, Imdadullah maintained active correspondence with Sami‘ during 
his later Meccan years, including during the height of the latter’s debate 
with the Deoband pioneers. Imdadullah’s diverse and at times fractious 
followers are a crucial backdrop to FHM and its ensuing controversy. 
Imdadullah was keenly aware of the diversity in his pool of disciples and 
of their competing claims over his intellectual legacy. Indeed, the con- 
tention over who represented Imdadullah’s true intellectual heirs, a con- 
tention I will explore through much of the latter half of this chapter, was 
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an important facet of his self-imagination as a scholar. As he once put it, 
in a vivid celebration of ambiguity: “Every one interprets me through the 
color of his own lens, whereas I don't match any of those colors. I am like 
water. When you pour water in a bottle, it begins to look like the color of 
the bottle.” ! 

Imdādullah found his accommodationist temperament increasingly 
at odds with the climate of intensifying polemical encounters that gripped 
the North Indian Muslim intellectual elite by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. He acutely realized that he was a misfit in this new climate and fre- 
quently expressed his dejection and regret about it. For instance, follow- 
ing the publication of Glistening Lights, in a July 1887 letter (in Persian) 
to ‘Abdul Samī‘, Imdadullah registered his displeasure at the “discursive 
acerbity” (tayz galamī) and the “self-gratifying petulance” (ghayz-i naf- 
sant) that characterized the work, telling Samr', “This is not the style of 
scholars and the intellectual elite." Imdadullah also urged Sami to refrain 
from responding to any rebuttals to the text: “Your objective was to ex- 
press the truth. That was done. Now stop!” (Qasd-i shumā izhar-i haqq 
bid. Zahir shud. Bas!)'* 

A couple of months later, in another letter to Sami‘, Imdadullah la- 
mented the polemical fires blazing in Muslim India with more explicit 
emotion: “Hearing about the conflict between Sufi brothers [in India] 
makes me sorrowful. It would be good to remain agreeable, keep away 
ill feelings, and maintain cordial relations. This is a responsibility of the 
scholarly class [mawjib-i az diyar-i ma 'ārif ast].”!5 As I will have occa- 
sion to reiterate, Imdadullah's efforts to maintain intra- 'tulamā ' harmony 
were driven by a deep concern to protect the power, integrity, and gravi- 
tas of the scholarly elite in the eyes of the masses. His was a thoroughly 
hierarchical project invested in preserving the differential of intellectual 
and social capital that accorded the scholarly class its aura and prestige. 
Polemical entanglements and skirmishes weakened the integrity of this hi- 
erarchy; that was the main threat that he sought to contain and confront. 

Imdadullah never acquired comprehensive training in Islamic law, 
though he had studied preliminary texts on jurisprudence and on the 
Hadith. His Deoband disciples often explained their master’s lack of 
expertise in the legal tradition by casting him as the possessor of knowl- 
edge bestowed by God (‘ilm-i laddunī) that was said to have endowed 
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him with mastery over both scriptural and mystical affairs. According to 
this logic, Imdadullah received knowledge directly from God, hence 
rendering the acquisition of formal training in particular knowledge tra- 
ditions unnecessary. Take, for instance, Qasim Nanautvr's response when 
he was once asked, “Is Hājī Imdadullah a genuine scholar?” Nānautvī re- 
torted, “The usual meaning of ‘a scholar’ is irrelevant here because it is 
from the pure essence of God that he has been made a scholar.”' At an- 
other point when someone shed doubt on Imdadullah's being a scholar, 
Nanautvi grew tearful and shot back, “What is so important about being 
a scholar? He is a maker of scholars [ 'alim gar].”"” 

Ashraf ‘Ali Thānvī advanced a similar argument by pointing to Im- 
dadullah's possession of mystic knowledge: “Although Imdadullah was 
not among the most famous scholars of the shari‘a,” Thānvī admitted, 
*he was adorned from head to foot by the jewels of the light of mystic 
knowledge [nūr-i 'irfan]."? Once someone asked Thānvī: “Why do so 
many people leave the 'ulamā ' and flock to Haji Sahib's service?" Thānvī 
replied succinctly, “We own words; he owns the meaning" (Hamaray pas 
alfāz hayn awr wahān ma 'ani).? On another occasion, Thanvi made a cu- 
rious rhetorical move by boasting of his own scholarly prowess while si- 
multaneously affirming his master's intellectual superiority: *Hajt Sahib 
had only read till the Kafrya [an important early text in the Nizāmī mad- 
rasa curriculum], and I have read so much that I could write another 
Kafiya. But Hazrat's knowledge was such that in comparison to him the 
specialists in law and jurisprudence grasped no reality."?? 

These statements show the concerted interest Deoband pioneers 
took in framing their master’s apparent lack of training in the sharī'a in 
a manner that kept the latter's religious authority intact. But for all his 
lack of expertise in matters of law and jurisprudence, Imdadullah was 
quite comfortable assembling normative legal arguments in FHM. In 
fact, as I hope to show in what follows, Imdadullah's discursive strate- 
gies in FHM escaped any obvious categorization. By creatively drawing 
on multiple logics and sources of knowledge including law, mystical 
knowledge, and everyday experience, Imdadullah devised a hermeneu- 
tic of reconciliation that was thoroughly heterological, eluding facile bi- 
naries like law/mysticism, inclusive/exclusive, and moderate/extreme. I 
now turn to a more detailed exploration of this hermeneutic. 
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A Hermeneutics of Reconciliation: 
The Structure of Faysala-i Haft Mas’ala 


What drove Imdadullah to compose FHM? And why did he feel com- 
pelled to urgently take up the task of achieving rapprochement between 
the rival groups of South Asian ‘ulama’? He addressed these questions 
at the outset: 


I believe that it is among the absolutely established principles that mutual 
harmony is a source of worldly and religious blessings and disunity is a 
cause of worldly and religious harm. These days certain secondary issues 
[masa 'il-i far ‘tya] have produced such disagreement that they have re- 
sulted in all kinds of malignant and contentious disputes. And the time of 
the scholarly elite and the religion of the masses are going to waste. For 
in truth these disputes are driven by differences of mere semantics, and 
the goals of the competing parties are the same. I feel greatly perturbed 
by the general condition of Indian Muslims and especially of those with 
whom I am personally connected. Therefore, I felt compelled to write 
and publish a brief treatise on the aforementioned problems. I sincerely 
hope that it will resolve these conflicts and controversies.?! 


He went on to share his rationale for selecting the issues that the text 
focused on. By selecting controversies that occupied his disciples, he ex- 
plained, he could keep his task manageable and also increase the chances 
of finding a resolution. He further explained that he had given priority of 
order and coverage to the most contentious issues followed by the ones 
that were less so. Hence the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday was the 
first problem tackled. Imdadullah concluded his introduction to the trea- 
tise with a stern message for his readers: “If you benefit from this treatise, 
remember me in your prayers. But please don’t bother with a rebuttal. I 
have no intention of engaging in [further] debates” (3). 

There was much in Imdadullah’s exposition that the Deoband pi- 
oneers would have endorsed with no hesitation. For instance, much 
like his Deoband disciples, Imdadullah insisted that it was a heretical 
innovation—a concept he defined as the introduction of the nonsalva- 
tional into the domain of salvation (ghayr din ko din mayn dakhil kar 
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liya jaway)—to view as obligatory the particularities attached to the 
mawlid, like standing up in reverence to the Prophet (qiyam) (4). Imdā- 
dullah also argued that the line between permissibility and heresy was 
crossed when an actor began to confuse the particularities of the mawlid 
with obligatory practices such as praying and fasting. His explanation of 
this principle went like this: 


If one believes that if the mawlid is not held on its designated date, or if the 
standing up at the end of the ceremony [giyam] does not take place, or if 
the provision of sweets is not arranged for, then the blessings [of the cere- 
mony] will not be received, then certainly this belief is prohibited. Such a 
belief represents a transgression of legal limits. Just as understanding a 
permissible action as prohibited and blameworthy is unjustified, so too is 
turning a permissible practice into an obligation [emphasis mine]. In short, 
in both of these cases there is a transgression of limits [ta 'adi-yi hudiid]. (4) 


This was a remarkable example of a Sufi master proffering legal argu- 
ments based on subtle distinctions and boundaries. But while the legal di- 
mension of Imdadullah’s argument corresponded seamlessly with that of 
his Deoband disciples, the emphasis of his thought, unlike theirs, was on 
determining the intention with which an act was undertaken. Imdadullah 
made the curious argument that if one understood or intended the particu- 
larities of the mawlid (like standing up, distributing sweets, or specifying a 
date) as necessary, in the sense not of meeting a normative legal require- 
ment but of receiving certain blessings, then that was not censurable. His 
elaboration of this point is worth considering in his own words: 


While performing certain rituals, one must attend to certain specifica- 
tions, without which the profound effect [asr-i khās] of those rituals is 
not realized. For instance, some rituals must be performed while stand- 
ing. If performed while sitting, they will not produce their profound ef- 
fect. With this consideration, if one understands standing up during the 
performance of the mawlid as necessary and the proof for arriving at this 
conclusion is the experience, mystical illuminations, or inspiration of 
the inventors of these practices [mūjidān-i ‘amal kā tajrabah, kashf ya 
ilhām], then that is not heretical innovation. (4—5) 
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Having established his fidelity to the normative boundaries of the 
law, Imdadullah went on to offer possibilities of knowledge that went be- 
yond the law and its limits, namely knowledge through experience and 
nondiscursive illuminations. Notice that this heterological approach did 
not posit or depend on a law/mysticism binary. To the contrary, for Imda- 
dullah, the profound effect of religious experience was available only if 
and when the normative boundaries of the law were not transgressed or 
violated. Honoring legal boundaries was a prerequisite for the achieve- 
ment of experiential and mystical knowledge necessary to engage the 
specificities of a ritual such as the mawlid in a spiritually effective and 
normatively legitimate fashion. 

Central to Imdadullah’s hermeneutic was his mobilization of the 
category of maslaha, commonly translated as “public welfare" or *pub- 
lic” interest. In Imdadullah’s hands, however, maslaha was employed 
less in its legal sense of public welfare than in the sense of expedience or 
convenience. If the specific forms and particularities of a ritual such as 
the mawlid had been designated as such because of an attached expedi- 
ence, then those forms and particularities could not be called heretical 
innovations, he argued. So for instance, if one designated a specific date 
for the mawlid to take place, such as the twelfth rabī' al-awwal, because 
of the expected convenience afforded by the ease of continuity from one 
year to the next, then that specification would not constitute a heretical 
innovation. Similarly, with respect to the givam, Imdadullah reasoned 
that “if one does not believe standing during the performance of the 
mawlid to be worship in its essence but instead regards hallowing the re- 
membrance of the Prophet as the ultimate object of worship and has des- 
ignated this form because of an associated expediency, then that is not 
heretical innovation” (5). He further asserted that “the detailed argu- 
ments on these problems are extensive, and for every instance there ex- 
ists a separate reasoning. Certain forms of expediency [masalih] are also 
mentioned in treatises on the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday” (5). 

Imdadullah’s invocation of expediency as a normative legitimizer of 
particularities and specifications attached to a ritual reveals his confi- 
dence in the unspoken collective consensus of a community. If a com- 
munity agreed to and formalized a specific form of a ritual on account of 
certain conveniences that it provided them, then there was no need to 
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outlaw that form, he argued. Even if the particularities of a ritual were 
not sanctioned by the normative sources of the religion, so long as they 
were woven into the social fabric of a community, they could not be 
deemed illegitimate. For Imdadullah, the ritual life of a community could 
not be divorced from its specific conditions and from considerations of 
its own ease and convenience. In a clever move, Imdadullah made nor- 
mative space for the mawlid and the specific forms in which it was prac- 
ticed in India through recourse to the expedience and convenience of the 
public on the one hand, and to the experiential demands of the ritual on 
the other. 


Time, Reason, and Community 


Imdadullah’s understanding of mas/aha was also informed by the way 
he approached the relationship between a community’s ritual life and 
time. He explained this relationship most elaborately in his discussion 
of the ritual of distributing and praying over food for the transmission 
of blessings to the deceased, an issue he considered the second most 
controversial after the mawlid. Imdadullah narrated the history of this 
ritual to show the reasoning and process through which its specific forms 
and elements became current among South Asian Muslims. Below I pre- 
sent some highlights from this historical sketch. It offers a particularly 
good example of how Imdadullah appealed to the interrelatedness of 
time, ritual, and communal norms as a way to legitimize new forms and 
specificities that over time became attached to a ritual practice. As he 
told the story: 


It seems that the practice of preparing food and offering it to the destitute 
as a way of transmitting blessings to the deceased existed among the 
early Muslim community, though it seems that in that era people used to 
make the intention of transmitting blessings silently in their hearts with- 
out enunciation. Then among later Muslims it occurred to some people 
that during the five daily prayers, although the intention to pray could be 
made silently, the masses were encouraged to enunciate their intentions 
so as to harmonize the heart and tongue. Similarly, in this case, they rea- 
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soned, it would be preferable to enunciate a prayer after the preparation 
of food: for example, saying, "O God, may the rewards from this food 
reach [the soul of] such and such a person.” Later, someone further rea- 
soned that this food for charity would satisfy the heart even more if the 
person offering it placed it in front of him or her while saying the prayer. 
So that was what began to happen. Then someone thought that the pros- 
pects of a supplication’s acceptance would rise if some parts of the Qur’an 
were also recited at this moment, so, short verses from the Qur’an began 
to be recited. And then it was thought that raising one’s hands while say- 
ing a prayer was among the Prophet’s practices. So people began to raise 
their hands over the food as they said a prayer. (7—8) 


These new additions to the ritual were not objectionable, Imdadul- 
lah argued. This was so because these incremental additions and innova- 
tions were inspired by what one might call the community’s common 
sense accumulated over layers of time and collective experience. It was 
this notion of public reason informed by a combination of expedience 
and a community’s unsaid affective consensus that formed Imdadullah’s 
understanding of the idea of maslaha or the Urdu maslahat. When a rit- 
ual traveled over time, he gently reminded his readers, it acquired new 
forms and specificities in accordance with the temperament and collec- 
tive taste, sensibilities, and aesthetics of a community. Such new forms 
and specificities, so long as they did not oppose the normative order of 
the religion, could not be called heretical innovations. 

Note in passing the significant contrast between Imdadullah’s read- 
ing of this ritual and its history and the approach of Shah Muhammad 
Ismā'īl and Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī to this very ritual, as discussed earlier in 
chapter 7. Ismā'īl and Thānvī had lamented the manner in which people 
were no longer mindful of the original purpose for which this ritual had 
been undertaken (the transmission of blessings to the deceased through 
an act of charity). Instead, Isma‘1l and Thānvī protested, people were at- 
tached only to the external forms of this ritual at the expense of recogniz- 
ing its meaning and objective. And this blind unarticulated attachment to 
specific forms and procedures had generated a widespread culture of af- 
fectation and insincerity in the manner and attitude with which this ritual 
was undertaken. So Ismā'īl and Thānvī concluded. 
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While Imdadullah would also have found affectation and hollow in- 
tentions reprehensible, he articulated a strikingly different conception of 
the interaction of time, ritual, and community. In contrast to Isma‘Tl and 
Thanvi, Imdadullah seemed unperturbed by the absence of the articula- 
tion of the ritual’s reason or purpose during its performance. For Imda- 
dullah, the performative and the cognitive went hand in hand. The rea- 
son for a ritual was embedded in its practice, which in turn was informed 
by a series of collective experiences, experiments, and deliberations. At 
the heart of the difference between Imdadullah’s attitude and that of 
Isma‘il’s and Thanvi’s was their differing approaches to the impact of 
time and history on the development of a community’s ritual life. For the 
latter, time and history had the corrupting influence of burying the origi- 
nal purpose and reason of a ritual that in their view became calcified in 
the ever-hardening shell of new forms and specificities. But Imdadullah 
did not imagine the evolution of history and time in such ominous terms. 
For him, reason and form evolved together with the passage of time. 
Reason was not divorced from form. In fact, it was precisely in the disci- 
plined practice of a ritual, as fashioned by a community’s experiences 
and preferences over time, that its reason was located. Reason, experi- 
ence, and time worked in tandem. So rather than reminding the masses of 
their responsibility to an original time by exhorting them to shed accreted 
forms and specificities, Imdadullah carved normative space for such 
forms and specificities under the category of maslaha or public reason/ 
expedience. 

Imdadullah applied a similar hermeneutic while addressing the con- 
tention surrounding the ritual of commemorating the death anniversaries 
of Sufi masters (‘urs). ‘Urs, literally meaning “wedding,” is a widespread 
and long-standing ritual that marks a Sufi master’s death anniversary, or 
wedding/union with the ultimate beloved, God. The textual foundations 
of this ritual are often traced to an evocative saying of the Prophet, “Sleep 
the sleep of brides” (nim ka nawmat al- 'turūs), which connects death and 
divine love in arresting erotic imagery. Just as the wedding night marks 
the consummation of a worldly marriage, the moment of death consum- 
mates marriage with the divine. Often lasting a few days, ‘urs combines 
text, space, and ritual as the memory of a Sufi master is honored through 
panegyric recitations of the master’s discourses, meditation exercises, 
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and the offering of food for the transmission of blessings, among other 
such reverential practices. These activities usually take place at the shrine 
or burial place of Sufi masters, thus connecting the physical space mark- 
ing their union with the divine to their discursive and bodily charisma.” 
Among the controversies attached to this ritual is the practice of listening 
to devotional music as a form of meditation (samda‘), a practice that has 
been intensely contested through much of Muslim history. And as with 
the dispute surrounding the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday, the 
festival-like ambience found frequently at ‘urs gatherings has been a sub- 
ject of much contention, originating in the Prophet’s statement “Do not 
turn my grave into a site of festivity” (La tattakhidū gabrī 'idan). 

Imdadullah exonerated the ‘urs from the charge of heresy by high- 
lighting the different ways in which it served the community’s interests 
and devotional needs. First, he argued, the ‘urs fulfilled the pious objective 
of transmitting blessings to the souls of esteemed Sufi sages. Second, it 
provided a venue for people from a Sufi order to meet each other every 
year, thus nourishing mutual love. Moreover, Imdadullah pointed out, 
since several Sufi masters gathered at the ‘urs, it allowed aspiring disciples 
to look for and find a master (9). But what about the Prophet’s reprimand 
against festivities at his gravesite? Imdadullah claimed that it applied only 
to situations where people engaged in excessive celebration, pomp, and 
decorative display while gathering at graves. This was so because such 
conviviality contravened the foundational purpose of visiting graves: re- 
flecting on death and the afterlife. However, Imdādullah stressed, this pro- 
phetic saying could not be taken to prohibit gathering at gravesites alto- 
gether. If that were the case, then the crowds of people who visited the 
Prophet’s grave in Medina would all count as heretics (9). Again, much as 
in his approach toward the mawlid and īsāl-i sawab, the community's ex- 
perience and expedience were key factors in Imdadullah’s hermeneutical 
strategy of legitimizing the specifications attached to ‘urs. 

Critically, however, this recourse to expediency and experience was 
qualified by the categorical affirmation of the legal principle that an actor 
must not view nonobligatory acts as obligatory. Imdadullah at once estab- 
lished his fidelity to the law and its limits while also pointing to avenues 
of knowledge and experience that went beyond the law. But the empha- 
sis of his exposition, it would be fair to say, was less on preventing the 
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simulation of obligatory acts by nonobligatory ones (as was the case 
with Deoband scholars) and more on securing normative allowance for 
rituals like the mawlid in a manner that did not transgress the boundaries 
of the sharī'a. The middle ground Imdadullah strove to reach is perhaps 
best captured by a statement of his that I also quoted earlier: “Just as un- 
derstanding a permissible action as prohibited and blameworthy is un- 
justified, so too is turning a permissible practice into an obligation” (4). 


The Etiquette of Pastoral Regulation 


Let me return to the mawlid. Imdadullah was at pains to underscore that 
scholars who prohibited the excesses of the masses during such rituals 
had to do so in a cautious and discerning way. He insisted that they must 
not rush to condemn a practice universally before carefully ascertaining 
the specific conditions in which it took place and investigating the inten- 
tions of its practitioners. For Imdadullah, the specter of heretical innova- 
tion should be raised only selectively, in situations where major doctri- 
nal corruptions such as believing a nonobligatory practice like the givam 
to be obligatory were incontrovertibly established. Otherwise, attaching 
the label of heretical innovation to a particular ritual like the Prophet's 
birthday celebration in a generalized and blanket manner was unjustified. 
As he wrote, “Some scholars, merely after witnessing certain excesses 
of the ignorant masses, such as singing, reciting, and so on, as they take 
place in the assemblies of the ignorant, impose a single and uniform in- 
junction on all the celebrations of the Prophet’s birthday. This is also 
contrary to justice” (5). 

If one followed such a harsh policy of doctrinal policing, Imdadul- 
lah hypothetically reasoned, then one would have to prohibit even ser- 
mons and preaching assemblies, since one might argue that the mingling 
of men and women at such venues could generate unwanted sexual 
temptations. One could not preemptively strike down devotional rituals 
and pious practices to prevent the sporadic intrusion of moral harm and 
corruption. Or, as he teasingly put it, quoting a Persian saying, “Because 
of one flea you don’t burn the entire carpet” (Bahr-i kikay tū galīmeh rā 
ma sūz) (6). Imdādullah also advanced the principle that “when a person 
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is found practicing a ritual in an objectionable manner, the focus of a 
scholar should be on educating that person and correcting his practice 
rather than on prohibiting the ritual altogether” (10). Prohibition would 
only create more problems, Imdadullah stressed. In all likelihood, such a 
person would not abandon the ritual in any case, so pressuring him or 
her to do so would only make things worse. 

It was not only scholars whom Imdadullah urged to keep a cautious 
and positive attitude. In an intriguing move, he further argued that the 
people in a community must not rush to firm conclusions about the rea- 
son behind a scholar’s censure of someone in their community. In other 
words, if they saw someone being censured by a scholar, they must not 
presume that such censuring necessarily implied the corruption or moral 
failing of the person censured. Although such censuring might well have 
taken place because of a corrupt attitude or practice, such as understand- 
ing the giyam as a legal obligation, there could be a number of other pos- 
sibilities (5). 

Imdadullah offered the following situations as examples of moments 
when a scholar’s objection to a given practice might not be inspired by 
normative legal considerations. For instance, suppose a saintly or elderly 
figure entered an assembly and everyone stood up in respect but one per- 
son kept his seat. In this situation, the person who did not stand up might 
be censured, not because of abandoning a normative legal obligation, but 
because of opposing the rules of the assembly. Similarly, it was a wide- 
spread practice in India that after the completion of the Qur’an during the 
month of Ramadan (as part of the nightly tarāwīh prayers), sweets were 
distributed. Now someone who did not distribute sweets might be cen- 
sured. But, and this was Imdadullah’s point, the person would be cen- 
sured, not for the violation of any law, but for opposition to a beneficial 
tradition (5). 

It seems as though Imdadullah was keen to rescue the pastoral con- 
cerns of the scholarly elite from the sledgehammer of positive law. The 
pastoral efforts of scholars to reform and protect the everyday lives of 
the masses could not be reduced to normative legal considerations. By 
highlighting nonlegal factors that could cause someone to be censured, 
he tried to lighten a censure’s communal and doctrinal weight. Rather 
than rushing to the conclusion that a person who was rebuked by a scholar 
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must have committed the egregious crime of opposing God’s law and its 
limits, members of a community should adopt a more generous and less 
incriminating attitude in such moments, Imdadullah suggested. An ex- 
pansive and flexible hermeneutic open to entertaining multiple possibili- 
ties, rather than one that was rigidly accusatory, provided the best oppor- 
tunity to lower the heat of debate among Indian Muslims. Imdadullah’s 
most difficult task, however, was to resolve the thorny issue of the 
Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown. I turn now to that discussion. 


Celebrating Ambiguity 


While engaging the question of the Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown, 
Imdadullah advanced a characteristically nuanced position that people 
on both sides of the debate would have found at once a vindication and a 
reprimand. Imdadullah explicitly affirmed the Prophet’s capacity to ap- 
pear at multiple locations during the mawlid. As he put it: 


As far as the belief that the Prophet himself appears on the occasion of 
his birthday celebration is concerned, to declare this belief as unbelief 
and polytheism is excessive. This is so because the Prophet’s appearance 
at this gathering is possible, according to both rational [ ‘ag/an] and reve- 
latory [naglan] proofs. Those who are at a certain level [of spiritual ac- 
complishment] can indeed detect the light of the Prophet’s presence. 
And as far as the doubt regarding how the Prophet knows that he has to be 
present at multiple locations simultaneously, this is a weak doubt. When 
one considers the breadth of the Prophet’s spiritual knowledge that is es- 
tablished from both traditional proofs and mystical revelations, this is a 
trivial matter. (6) 


Imdadullah was quick to qualify this capacious statement by adding 
“But from this it does not become necessary to believe that the Prophet 
possesses ‘knowledge of the unknown’ [ ilm-i ghayb]. Knowledge of the 
unknown is among the specificities of God’s essence” (6). He neverthe- 
less pointed out that “it is not essential to Gods being that his creation 
possess knowledge of the unknown [emphasis mine]; that knowledge is 
gifted to creation through the signs of divine lordship. Not only is such 
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knowledge possible; it can also be actualized. So how could a belief in 
something possible be polytheism and unbelief?” (6). 

This was not the end to Imdadullah’s hermeneutical gymnastics. He 
introduced a further caveat: the potential knowledge of the unknown 
possessed by the Prophet need not be actualized. In his words, “Now of 
course, for every possible thing, actuality is not necessary.” To hold such 
a belief, he went on, “is contingent on finding a proof. If someone finds 
a proof—for example, if he experiences an unveiling [of divine secrets] 
or is informed by someone else who has gone through an unveiling — in 
that case the belief is valid. Otherwise, without any proof, it would be a 
fanciful mistake. In such a situation, it would be necessary for him to re- 
treat from his error” (6). Imdadullah concluded his examination of this 
problem with the declaration “But it [belief in the Prophet’s knowledge 
of the unknown] cannot be polytheism and unbelief in any way” (6). 

In characteristic style, Imdadullah strove to highlight the varied di- 
mensions of the issue in an effort to find common ground and to show the 
legitimacy of the concerns and assumptions undergirding each competing 
position. The gist of his position was familiar, namely that the Prophet’s 
knowledge of the unknown was possible though not necessary and that 
while such knowledge was essential to God’s being, he could grant it to his 
creation, including to the Prophet. Therefore, one could not regard belief 
in the Prophet’s capacity to possess such knowledge as heresy or unbelief. 

But crucial to note here is not just the content of Imdadullah’s posi- 
tion. Equally instructive is the way he presented and articulated that po- 
sition. In particular, note the contrast between his argumentative tem- 
perament and that of the Deobandi and Barelvī pioneers described in the 
previous chapters. Imdadullah’s focus was less on conclusively estab- 
lishing his position over that of his rivals than on elucidating the multi- 
ple interpretive possibilities and ambiguities attached to a particular doc- 
trinal problem. He strove to exhibit the multiplicity of ways in which a 
question could be addressed in order to relax the finality or absoluteness 
of any singular stance. Instead of seeking to prove and firmly establish a 
doctrinal claim, he fashioned a hermeneutic that explored, invited, and 
celebrated ambiguity. 

Such ambiguity, however, was neither vacuous nor unrestricted and 
open to any interpretive move. To the contrary, while strictly grounding 
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himself in the normative boundaries of the tradition, Imdadullah also 
sought to display the nuance and ambiguity available within the parame- 
ters of those normative boundaries. By celebrating ambiguity, he labored 
to craft a hermeneutic that was above all invested in securing and pre- 
serving the integrity of human relations. In fact, Imdadullah explicitly 
went beyond interpretive matters and presented a somewhat detailed 
blueprint for how scholars and the laity should approach and resolve 
their differences. As part of this program, he also prescribed particular 
attitudes and sensibilities, the cultivation of which, in his view, could 
prevent the germination of discord and antagonism. Imdadullah’s pre- 
scriptions, to which I now turn, offer an illuminating example of a code 
of conduct designed by a Sufi master to encourage mutual harmony and 
understanding among his rival disciples. 


The Etiquette of Disagreement 


Imdadullah exhorted the scholarly elite to treat their differences in a man- 
ner that did not injure the credibility of their opponents or destroy every- 
day social relations between factions. As he advised, “They [the scholarly 
elite] should not harbor any enmity and scorn for another faction. Also, 
they should not view their opponents with antipathy and ridicule, or 
judge them to be heretical or as people who have gone astray. . .. And 
they should keep the conventions of mutual amity and open communica- 
tion, the expression of peace and love, and the exchange of greetings cur- 
rent" (6). Imdadullah further advised his disciples to abstain from writing 
refutations and repudiations, and as he put it, from “writing fatwas and 
from signing and sealing fatwas, for that is foolishness!" (6). The most re- 
markable illustration of his proposed method for encouraging amity and 
goodwill among his warring disciples was seen in his recipe for how they 
must engage the most contentious issue of standing up in reverence to the 
Prophet during his birthday celebration (the giyam). 

At the crux of Imdadullah’s proposal was the plea to extend to the 
other with whom one disagreed the benefit of doubt and to voice one's 
own opinions on contentious issues in a restrained and gentle fashion. 
Moreover, he suggested that one remain mindful of not attacking others? 
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doctrinal commitments and sensibilities regarding how they performed 
their everyday religious life. So, for instance, he proposed that if an op- 
ponent of the qiyam participated in a gathering hosted by its proponents, 
then it was best if the giyam did not take place there so as to prevent any 
disruption. But, he continued, if the qiyam were in fact to take place, then 
its opponents should also reciprocate the gesture of reconciliation by ad- 
dressing the excesses and the transgressions of the masses only in a gen- 
tle fashion. A gentle approach, he gently pleaded, would be more benefi- 
cial to their overall project of religious reform (6). 

Crucially, Imdadullah’s point was not that the opposing parties should 
retreat from or abandon their positions altogether. Rather, they should 
articulate and air their opinions in a manner that cast the intentions of 
their opponents in the best possible light. By such means, he hoped, the 
eruption of unrest and controversy could be prevented. 

So, what did such a nonincendiary attitude look like? Imdadullah of- 
fered concrete suggestions addressing this question. With regard to the 
scholarly elite, he advised the proponents of controversial practices like 
the mawlid to adopt the following view regarding the opponents of this 
practice: even though they occasionally prohibit and abstain from the 
mawlid, there is much common ground in our overall views and positions. 
On the other hand, Imdadullah contended, “The opponents of the mawlid 
must also give a favorable interpretation of the position of the proponents: 
that they [the proponents] too must support the mawlid because of this 
very reason of minimizing dissent or because they have been overpowered 
by their love for the Prophet’ (7). 

Imdadullah’s advice to the common people is best put in his own 
words: “As for the laity, they should follow the research provided by a 
devout and serious scholar. They should not oppose people who hold 
other points of view, and they should especially refrain from insulting 
the dignity of the ‘uwlamda’ of other religious groups, for doing so is tanta- 
mount to ‘small mouth and big talk." From backbiting and envy, even 
good deeds go to waste” (7). Further, he lectured, “The masses should not 
read complicated books and articles that contain intellectual expositions 
on contentious questions. That is the job of the 'ulama' [the scholars]” 
(7). In a brief yet revealing moment, Imdadullah declared his own prac- 
tice regarding the mawlid and admitted that he did indeed participate in 
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it. In fact, he went a step further by announcing: “I am indeed attached to 
that assembly and find it a source of pleasure and satisfaction” (7). But it 
is perhaps Imdadullah’s description of his practice concerning the fatiha, 
the transmission of blessings to the deceased, that best captures the spirit 
of his thought and attitude: “I am not bound to any specific form of this 
ritual, but I don’t denounce those who are” (9). 

Imdadullah concluded his exposition with a “will” (wasīvat) in 
which he made the curious move of affirming his loyalty to the Deoband 
project by extolling his disciple Rashid Ahmad Gangohī, who was one 
of the founders of the Deobandi school. In what reads like a postscript, 
this will was addressed to the opponents and proponents of Deoband and 
Gangohī. Imdadullah advised the opponents of Deoband to consider Gan- 
gohr's presence in India a source of utmost good fortune and a supreme 
blessing. He urged them to seek from him spiritual guidance and tute- 
lage. Imdadullah described Gangohi as someone who combined appar- 
ent and inner perfections and whose thought bore no trace of egoism. 
And as if protecting his disciple from polemical cross-fires, he implored 
the followers and supporters of Deoband to avoid bringing up disputa- 
tious issues in Gangohr's presence (13-14). “Don’t involve him in your 
fights!” (14). The final sentence was as simple and pithy as it was pene- 
trating and meaningful: *Everyone should avoid expending his precious 
life on [unrewarding] conflicts and polemics, for that veils the true be- 
loved [God]" (14). 


Beyond the Law/Sufism Binary 


Haji Imdadullah's discourse in FHM creatively drew from multiple 
sources of knowledge, including legal reasoning, mystical knowledge, 
and personal experience. This was not a Sufi defense of popular customs 
and rituals articulated against the ire of legal reformists, as a hasty re- 
course to the law/Sufism binary would push us to assume. Certainly, 
even a cursory reading of this text makes abundantly clear that Imdadul- 
lah disapproved of the intensity with which his ‘ulama’ disciples, espe- 
cially his Deoband disciples, were critiquing rituals such as the mawlid 
in India. However, even while registering his disapproval, he was careful 
to secure the legitimacy and credibility of his argument according to the 
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protocols of normative legal reasoning. Imdadullah did not abandon the 
law or the normative precepts attached to it. Rather, he went beyond 
the law as he took a hermeneutical approach that joined the mystical to 
the legal and delicately balanced the sovereignty of divine law with the 
integrity of human relations. 

Indeed, as I said earlier, the cornerstone of Imdadullah’s project was 
his desire to preserve the integrity of human relations. Even amid the 
most hostile disagreements, the etiquette of keeping current conventions 
of everyday social relations needed to remain uninjured. Imdadullah was 
also very sensitive to preserving the integrity of the pastoral relationship 
between religious scholars and the common folk. One of the things he 
found most disturbing about a culture of polemics and incessant antago- 
nism was its capacity to weaken the bond of trust and respect between the 
scholarly elite and the masses. Ultimately, untempered animosity between 
rival factions of religious scholars, regardless of which side of the debate 
they took, could only harm their overall stature and aura in the long run. 
This was so because as group polemics and name-calling between fac- 
tions escalated, the masses would feel freer to impugn the authority of 
scholars from the opposing ideological camp. Imdadullah warned his 
‘ulama’ disciples that even if they succeeded in scoring a doctrinal point 
or two, if the fire from their polemical warfare raged out of control, it 
would only burn down the entire edifice of the religious authority they 
held over the masses. Reducing the heat of this polemical fire was imper- 
ative to maintaining the traditional hierarchy that distinguished the knowl- 
edgeable scholarly class from the cattle-like masses they had been en- 
trusted to guide and command. 

The scholar-commoner hierarchy also informed Imdadullah’s views 
on controversial theological questions. For instance, in his discussion on 
God’s capacity to lie (imkān-i kizb) and his capacity to create a second 
Muhammad (imkān-i nazir), Imdadullah advised scholars to minimize 
conversations and debates on these sensitive issues. If they had to exer- 
cise their intellectual prowess, he further counseled, they should do so 
either in private or through the exchange of brief letters rather than by 
the publication of elaborate books and treatises. Curiously, he went on to 
suggest that if scholars could not contain the desire to write a book or 
article on such delicate subjects, they should do so only in Arabic. Other- 
wise, they might harm the masses by embroiling the latter in issues 
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beyond their capacity and understanding. And the masses, Imdadullah 
forcefully underscored, should be formally prohibited from speaking 
about and discussing such matters (13). Note that this prohibition stood 
in some contrast to his earlier principle that the masses should not be 
prohibited from engaging in a ritual even if the manner in which they did 
so required reform and correction. Imdadullah was not willing to show 
flexibility or take any risks when it came to theological matters. Theo- 
logical land mines were best altogether avoided, lest they do irreparable 
damage to the integrity of established intellectual and social norms. 

Hermeneutically, the balancing act Imdadullah strove to strike 
throughout FHM was that of protecting the primacy of religious obliga- 
tions while also making normative space for widely practiced customs 
and devotional rituals. While negotiating this balancing act, Imdadullah 
presented himself as a cautious realist. He was careful to categorically 
declare that understanding a nonobligatory practice as obligatory con- 
stituted a heretical innovation. Moreover, he emphasized that one must 
not pressure others to take part in nonobligatory rituals, a sentiment best 
summed up in his statement that “from repeated and undue insistence, 
even a commendable practice can turn into a sin” (5). However, the real- 
ist in him was quick to add that if that was not the case, a practice could 
not be categorized as a heretical innovation. 

The key to his argument was the intentionality of the actor. As long 
as the intention of the actor was not to turn a normatively optional ritual 
into an obligation upon oneself or anyone else, then that ritual remained 
permissible. However, if one insisted to the point of making an optional 
ritual obligatory, then that insistence became impermissible. Furthermore, 
by warning his followers against the tendency to stick labels on other 
people on the basis of their apparent actions, Imdadullah registered his 
displeasure with drawing hasty conclusions about the intentions of the 
actor. His message to his disciples was clear and simple: you must not 
make any assumptions about the intentions of the actor; you must not 
second-guess the intentions of the actor. In contrast to his Deoband dis- 
ciples who tried to reform or abolish long-established habits and cus- 
toms, Imdadullah was more of a realist in acknowledging the difficulty 
of such a transformative project. The regulation and enforcement of di- 
vine law must not fracture the integrity of human relations, he argued. 
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This subtle disagreement and FHM’s susceptibility to varied inter- 
pretations and readings provided the conditions for a fair bit of contesta- 
tion over the precise verdict that Imdadullah had delivered in this text. 
FHM generated a great deal of controversy. The opponents of Deoband 
pounced on it as a clear repudiation of the school by its own master. 
Meanwhile the pioneers of Deoband scrambled to dispel any such im- 
pression of internal rifts and insisted that the text fully endorsed their re- 
form project. Even so, the tensions made visible by FHM were apparent. 
The ways in which the Deoband pioneers negotiated these tensions pres- 
ent an intriguing study of how a master-disciple disagreement is framed, 
packaged, and circumscribed. It is to some highlights of this negotiation 
seen in the aftermath of FHM's publication that I now turn. The moments 
of intra-Deobandī tensions and disagreement that I explore in what fol- 
lows showcase how disagreement with and devotion to a master can go 
together—though ultimately, as I will show, the Deoband pioneers delib- 
erately dyed Imdadullah's message in colors that best matched their re- 
formist fabric. 


Who Is the Author? 


Ironically, one of the main issues of contention that arose in the initial 
years following FHM's publication related not to its content but to the 
question of authorship. Even during Imdadullah’s life, a widespread 
rumor began circulating around North India that FHM was in fact written 
not by him but by his then enterprising disciple Ashraf ‘Alt Thānvī. In 
fact, for a significant period of time, this treatise was included in the list 
of Thanvr's books. A measure ofthe controversy surrounding the issue of 
authorship can be gleaned from a story narrated by a devotee of Imdadul- 
lah’s in India, a certain Hajt Sayyid Nūr al- Hasan, in which he described 
the circumstances of a meeting between the two in Mecca: 


In India, in the village khurja [in the district Bulandshahr], I was once ca- 
sually conversing with a certain Khan Sahib. When the topic of Faysala-yi 
Haft Mas ala came up, he suggested that Haji Imdadullah had not writ- 
ten this essay but that someone else had and then had later attributed it to 
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Haji Sahib. This provocation left my heart in doubt and apprehension. 
Therefore, when I left for Mecca to perform the Hajj, I took a copy of 
Faysala-yi Haft-Mas 'ala with me. I decided that when I saw Hājī Sahib, 
I would read out to him the entire essay word by word to check whether 
he wrote all of it. Prior to my departure, I met Maulvī Muhammad Sābig, 
who was also heading to Mecca for Hajj. I shared this plan of mine with 
him. He agreed and we decided to visit Haji Imdadullah together. When 
we reached Mecca, we went to Haji Sahib’s house, and I brought the essay 
with me. At the time when we were about to kiss his feet [jis wagt ham 
gadam bos huway], he immediately fixed his gaze on Maulvī Sabiq Sahib 
and said to him, “Mr. Muhammad Sābig [Mian Muhammad Sabiq], peo- 
ple in India are embroiled in all kinds of strange conflicts. I have also 
heard that several people have been raising doubts over Faysala-yi Haft 
Mas’ala, claiming that it is not written by me [fagīr]. But alas! They 
don’t realize that rather than speculating on who wrote the essay, they 
should focus on the truth that it contains.”?* 


He went on to confirm that he was indeed the author of this treatise. 
He then proceeded to recount and explain the content of FHM in detail, 
starting with the first problem and proceeding all the way to problem 
number 7. 

As Nir al-Hasan put it, “[He explained FHM] in such a convincing 
and thorough fashion that there remained no need for me to read the arti- 
cle word by word to him to verify its authenticity. After hearing Haji 
Sahib’s explanation, I left his house in peace, and I said to Maulvī 
Muhammad Sābig, ‘There you go, we have been satisfied in such a con- 
clusive manner that we did not even need to ask the question. So praise 
belongs to God.*”?* 

This narrative underscores the controversial character of FHM at the 
time of its release. But more than authorship, it was the content of this 
text, especially the possibility that Imdadullah might have contravened 
his Deoband disciples’ positions on important normative questions, that 
was the crux of the controversy. Both Thānvī and Gangohi, the younger 
and older stalwarts of the Deoband hierarchy, downplayed such a con- 
flict between them and their Sufi master. To the contrary, they argued (an 
argument I will explore more fully in a moment) that FHM in fact re- 
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affirmed their viewpoint. But for all their attempts to dispel any traces of 
disagreement, at other moments such tensions were obvious. For example, 
in his monumental biography of Gangoht Remembering Rashid (Tazkirat 
ar-Rashīd), *Āshig Ilāhī recounts that in the era when the frenzy over 
FHM was at its peak, Gangohi expressed his irritation over the text’s re- 
ception: “In India everything is fine and there is nothing to worry about. 
But nowadays,” he continued with veiled sarcasm, “we are receiving all 
kinds of strange news from Arabia.” 

In what follows, I analyze in more depth the specific points of ten- 
sion connected to Imdadullah’s relationship with his chief Deoband dis- 
ciples that came under discussion in the immediate aftermath of FHM. 
These points of tension and the discourses surrounding them not only 
display the subtle but significant internal diversity of positions on the 
limits of normativity in the early years of Deoband but also reveal a tra- 
dition marked by a remarkable capacity for dialogue, deliberation, and 
argument over thorny questions of managing disagreement in relation- 
ships of love, devotion, and discipleship. 


The Limits of Disagreement in a Master-Disciple Relationship: 


The tensions between Haji Imdadullah and his Deoband disciples can 
be best analyzed by considering a series of letters between Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanvi and an anonymous Deobandi questioner who wrote to him in the 
days following FHM’s publication. The questioner sought from Thanvi a 
convincing rebuttal to the specific doubts and objections raised against 
the school by its opponents, especially in relation to the credibility of 
Imdadullah’s relationship with his chief Deoband disciples (including 
Thanvi himself). A self-described sympathizer of Deoband, this ques- 
tioner requested from Thānvī intellectual ammunition to counter the al- 
legations leveled against the sincerity of Imdadullah’s spiritual connec- 
tion with his Deobandī disciples. In this correspondence, the questioner 
played the devil’s advocate as he listed and explained the specific points 
of contention he desired Thanvi to address. 

In his initial letter to Thānvī, this anonymous questioner raised three 
issues of contention. 
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The first point of contention is whether some of Haji Sahib’s beliefs and 
practices, as articulated in FHM, are genuinely what he believes in or 
whether they are based on some form of political expedience, meant to 
assuage the political elite and notables in Mecca. If what he endorses is 
contrary to what he believes, then he is guilty of dissimulation. In effect 
he is cast under the sign of the rawāfid [a derogatory term for the Shi T], 
which would stand in complete contradiction to his external and internal 
perfections [zahiri awr bātinī kamālāt]. And if he actually believes in 
what he wrote, then what is one to make of his relationship with his [De- 
oband] disciples, who call those very beliefs and practices heretical and 
misguided? What is one to think of them if their own master opposes 
what they preach?** 


The second question addressed a more general and broader issue: 
Did the institution of the master-disciple relationship require disciples to 
obey their Sufi master in all matters of religion? Or was it enough for 
them to demonstrate obedience only in the realm of mystical practices, 
such as meditation and devotional exercises, and to rely on their own 
knowledge and judgment when it came to problems of jurisprudence? 
The reason why this was important to clarify, the questioner explained, 
was that if the latter were true and the master opposed his disciple in the 
realm of law and ritual practices, then the master’s greatness could not be 
sustained in the disciple’s heart. And as a consequence, the master-disciple 
relationship could not blossom. On the other hand, if the disciple felt that 
the beliefs and practices of his master opposed the dicta of the divine 
norm (shar ^) and the prophetic model (sunna) then he could not maintain 
a loving relationship with his master. In fact, let alone loving the master, 
under such circumstances, the master could not even be imagined as eli- 
gible for such a lofty status. The heart of the issue was that if the master 
did not agree with his disciple on the distinction between truth and false- 
hood, on what was permissible and what constituted misguidance, then 
how could he serve as the means of enabling the disciple to journey 
through the spiritual stages [manazil] that lead to God? As the questioner 
elaborated: “Even if one were to concede that disagreement on matters of 
practice has occurred since ancient times with no impact on matters re- 
garding the [Sufi] path [mu 'amalat-i tariqat], one can reply, first, that this 
disagreement is no paltry matter. And second, to condone this disagree- 
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ment would amount to trivializing the established requirement for seek- 
ers of truth to look for a master who is a scholar in complete harmony 
with the prophetic norm [kamil-i muttabi -i sunna]" (99-100). 

The questioner then went on to apply these abstract issues that in- 
formed his queries to the specific case of Haji Imdadullah’s apparent dis- 
agreements with the Deoband pioneers. If one were to accept the premise, 
he wondered, that the master and disciple must enjoy complete compati- 
bility and that they must be similar in their outlook, doctrinal orientation, 
and practice (hum khayāl, hum 'agīda awr hum 'amal), then in light of 
the disagreements between Haji Imdadullah and his disciples, it was ap- 
parent that these folk (hazrat) did not meet the requisite test of master- 
disciple harmony. 

The third point of contention raised by the questioner shifted atten- 
tion from the sincerity or strength of Imdadullah’s relationship with his 
disciples to the question of who the true inheritors of Imdadullah’s legacy 
were, Deobandī scholars such as Rashid Ahmad Gangohī and Ashraf ‘Ali 
Thanvi, or the opponents of Deoband like ‘Abdul Sami‘. As the questioner 
framed the issue: 


Haji Sahib's disciples can be divided into two distinct camps, both made 
up of ‘ulama’. In one camp, we find people like Maulvi Ahmad Hasan 
Sahib Kānpūrī and Shah ‘Abdul Haqq Muhajir Makkī, whose beliefs and 
practices are like those of Haji Sahib and other Chishtī Sufis of the Sa- 
birīya and Oudūsīya varieties. The other camp consists of Deoband schol- 
ars like Maulvi Rashid Ahmad Gangoht, Maulvi Ashraf ‘Alī Thānvī, and 
the late Maulvī Muhammad Qasim Nānautvī, who call the beliefs and 
practices of the first group heretical and misguided, to the extent of some- 
times even anathematizing them with unbelief and polytheism. So, which 
of these two camps is the rightful custodian of Haji Sahib’s legacy? And 
what should one make of Haji Sahib's practice of bestowing his disciple- 
ship upon people from two groups so starkly opposite in their beliefs and 
practices? (101) 


Now let us turn to Thanvr's answers to these incisive questions. 
Thanvi premised his entire response to these three queries on a distinction 
he drew between absolute epistemic disagreement and relative differences 
of opinion. The first category consisted of absolute and irreconcilable 
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differences, while the second represented disagreements generated by 
contingent factors such as disparity of knowledge about the issue or 
problem at hand. Thanvi explained that to comprehend the nature of the 
disagreement in this context, one had to be attentive to the nature of the 
disputed problems at hand. The debate, he lectured, concerned rituals that 
were permissible in essence but that became ugly and undesirable be- 
cause of being accompanied by certain contingent corrupting influences. 
For example, controversial practices such as the mawlid and the recita- 
tion of the Qur'àn on the eleventh day of a Sufi master’s death belonged 
to this category. According to Thānvī, one could hold two kinds of opin- 
ions about such practices. One could outright deny that the corruptions 
attached to a practice were in fact undesirable. A person who harbored 
such an opinion would indeed be sinful and misguided. Moreover, if this 
were Imdadullah’s opinion, then certainly his disagreement with the pi- 
oneers of Deoband would be absolute and irreconcilable, Thanvi readily 
admitted (102). 

The other response, Thanvi continued, was to understand these cor- 
ruptions as undesirable and to prohibit others from engaging in practices 
infected by them, but to give the masses the benefit of doubt as to whether 
their practices were indeed corrupted, and thus to permit them to take part 
in such practices. Now on the surface this permission might be seen as 
evidence of an obvious disagreement with those who did not permit such 
practices. However, Thanvi cautioned, a disagreement of this second va- 
riety was not substantive or real. Rather, it was the product of a single 
instance of error caused by a lack of knowledge and investigation of 
the lives of the masses in question. Such an error could be committed by 
scholars, saints, and even by the Prophet, Thānvī pointed out. And this 
kind of an error did not diminish someone's greatness ( ‘azmat), majesty 
(shan), perfection (kamal ), or proximity to God (gurb-i ilāhī). Thānvī con- 
tended that the disagreement between Imdadullah and his Deoband disci- 
ples was of this second variety. It was not real or substantive. It was only 
a result of Imdadullah’s lack of knowledge about the conditions of the 
masses in India that had given him an unduly optimistic view of their de- 
votional lives (103-4). 

Thānvī's argument was based on Imdadullah’s physical absence from 
India. Since Imdadullah lived in Mecca and had been away from India 
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for a while, he did not possess the necessary data to assess the religious 
lives of the Indian Muslim masses. But since this error in judgment was 
only a product of deficiency in empirical knowledge, it did not tarnish 
his saintly authority or the capacity to help his disciples achieve proxim- 
ity to God. Even the Prophet, he further reasoned, could have committed 
an error because of lacking empirical knowledge about something. For 
instance, “Say someone added poison to the Prophet’s food and he inad- 
vertently ate it. This mistake would not undermine his greatness in the 
hearts of his Companions. They would not fault the Prophet for consum- 
ing poison. Rather, they would reason that the food he ate was permissi- 
ble and that he would never have eaten it if he had known about its poi- 
soned condition” (105). 

Thanvi analogized that if an instance of inadvertently transgressing 
the law did not reduce the Prophet’s greatness in the hearts of his Com- 
panions, then neither should a mistake like Imdadullah’s faulty assess- 
ment of the Indian masses hold any consequence for the greatness of a 
master in the hearts of his disciple. But what about the fact that Imdadul- 
lah himself took part in rituals like the mawlid that his Deoband disciples 
opposed? Here Thanvi’s defense rested on similar grounds. Imdadullah, 
Thānvī claimed, used to take part only in those rituals that were free of 
any corruption. Moreover, Thanvi suggested that the unblemished recti- 
tude of Imdadullah’s own conduct had much to do with his generous con- 
fidence in the conduct of others. While warranted on occasion, such con- 
fidence was mostly misplaced. But why was Imdadullah’s permissive 
outlook not affected or influenced by the prohibitive stance of his De- 
oband disciples, if indeed he was so close to them? And even more seri- 
ously, if the Deoband pioneers prohibited practices that Imdadullah en- 
gaged in, did that in effect equate to their censuring their own master? 

In responding to these questions (which the questioner had also 
raised), Thānvī again mobilized his trademark distinction between the 
essentially permissible nature of an act and the contingent conditions of 
corruption that turned that act into a heretical innovation. He issued a re- 
minder that when Deoband 'ulama' called the mawlid a heretical inno- 
vation, their censure was directed not toward the act itself but toward the 
corruptions attached to it. These corruptions, Thānvī insisted, were nei- 
ther a part of Imdadullah's practice nor something he condoned or 
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permitted. Therefore, there was no true opposition between the positions 
of Imdadullah and those of his Deoband disciples. 

Thanvi summed up his argument with a useful comparative state- 
ment: “The gist of Haji Imdadullah’s speech and actions is that these 
practices are permissible if they are free of any corruption, and the up- 
shot of the legal opinion of the [Deoband] ‘u/amd’ is that these practices 
are impermissible if they are contaminated by any corruption. So there is 
no point of debate here” (104). Thanvi did concede that “with regard to 
the question of whether in most instances these corruptions do actually 
exist or not, yes there is disagreement” (104). But this disagreement, 
Thanvi emphatically underscored, was only an empirical difference that 
did not justify casting aspersions on Imdadullah, compromising the po- 
sition of the Deoband pioneers, or raising any doubts about the purity or 
strength of their master-disciple relationship. 

A striking feature of Thānvī's defense strategy was the deterministic 
character of his argument; had Imdadullah known what the Deoband 
scholars knew about the conditions on the ground, he would have arrived 
at the same conclusion as they had. Moreover, of particular significance 
is the way Thanvi framed the entire conversation concerning Imdadul- 
lah’s positions in FHM. Rather than focus on the specificities of Imdadul- 
lah’s arguments in FHM, Thanvi shifted the focus to the empirical foun- 
dation of those arguments. In this way, he reformulated the terms of the 
conversation so that they were most favorable to the position of the De- 
oband scholars. Why? Because if empirical knowledge of conditions on 
the ground was considered a vital yardstick for measuring an argument, 
then of course the position of the Deoband pioneers actually based in 
India would easily trounce that of their master sitting far away in Mecca. 


The Marks of a “True” Disciple 


On the question of who should be regarded as the “true” disciples of Im- 
dadullah, the Deobandis or those among his disciples who were their op- 
ponents, Thānvī began on a sarcastic note, commenting: “I cannot vouch 
for the moral rectitude of all of Haji Imdadullah’s disciples” (106). In a 
curious and ambiguous move, he went on to excoriate “certain people of 
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knowledge” (ahl-i 'ilm) for misunderstanding and misrepresenting Im- 
dadullah’s ideological orientation by taking literally the words uttered 
by him in a state of mystical ecstasy (hal). According to Thānvī, opin- 
ions expressed on complex problems (gahray masā il), especially when 
uttered in a state of ecstasy, could not be taken in their literal sense. Rather, 
in such moments, the interpreter was obligated to adopt a more sophisti- 
cated hermeneutic that probed the inner modalities of seemingly appar- 
ent statements (107). Thānvī did not specify which exactly of Imdādul- 
lah’s opinions were delivered in a state of ecstasy. But in bringing up his 
master’s ecstatic state, Thanvi in one move hit two targets: attributing 
any unfavorable opinions in FHM to a state of ecstasy and undermining 
the hermeneutical skills and aptitude of his opponents. 

Finally, while responding to the question of why Imdadullah had 
awarded his tutelage to scholars of two groups so opposed and conflict- 
ing in their normative disposition, Thanvi reassumed the stance of em- 
piricism. He argued that Imdadullah had cultivated relations with schol- 
ars opposed to Deoband who harbored dubious beliefs and habits 
because he had lacked the requisite empirical knowledge about them and 
their practice. Intellectual confusion or deficiency was not the reason for 
this error (107). Why this same lack of empirical knowledge did not pre- 
vent him from making the Deoband pioneers his disciples was a ques- 
tion Thanvi did not entertain. 

But such ambiguities aside, this exchange between Thanvi and the 
Deobandī questioner highlights the keenness of the Deoband pioneers to 
package Imdadullah’s intellectual legacy in a manner most favorable to 
their reform agenda. Thanvi’s painstaking efforts to extinguish any sus- 
picion of a fracture in their relationship show his enormous concern to 
mold Imdadullah’s memory in accordance with the narrative interests of 
the Deoband project. 


Oneiric Operations 
Perhaps the most fascinating way in which Deoband 'ulama' sought to 


rescue their reform program from the potential threat posed by their own 
master is found in the narration of a dream concerning FHM by one of 
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Rashid Ahmad Gangoht’s close associates, Mawlana Hafiz Ahmad, the 
principal of Deoband seminary at the time this text was published. In 
this dream, none other than Prophet Muhammad himself intervened 
in this matter and decided in favor of Gangohī and the Deoband ‘ulama’. 
In contrast to Thanvr's interpretive gymnastics just discussed, this dream 
narrative did not seek to align Imdadullah's opinions with those of his 
Deoband disciples but rather to present the latter as overriding the former. 
Let me present a brief extract from Hafiz Ahmad's remarkable dream to 
show how this goal was achieved. Ahmad narrated: 


In the dream, there was a big hall. Hajt Imdadullah was present and so 
was I, and we were debating the Faysala-yi Haft Mas'ala. Haji Sahib 
said, “Why are the [Deoband] 'ulama' being so extreme in this matter? 
There is room for flexibility." To which I then said, “Sir [hazrat], there 
can be no flexibility; if there is, the limits of doctrines will be violated.” 
He replied, “This is clearly intolerance.” I responded with a great deal of 
reverence, “Sir, whatever you say is right, but sir, the jurists can only op- 
pose this [the corrupt practices of the masses].” At the end of this tense 
exchange, Hājī Sahib said, “Well then, let’s cut this debate short. What if 
the author of the shari‘a himself decides on this matter?” I said, “Well, 
after that who can dare contradict whatever is decided?” Hājī Sahib said, 
“Then in this place the author of the sari ‘a himself will decide between 


» 


you and me." *After hearing this I was extremely happy that today I 
would have the pleasure of being visited by the Prophet. After some time 
Haji Sahib said, “Be prepared, get ready, the Prophet is coming." Within 
minutes I saw a huge crowd gathering in front of the hall. As it ap- 
proached I saw the Prophet in front, and behind him all the Companions. 
And the Prophet's splendor was shown in that his garb was exactly like 
that of Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangoht. He was wearing a long shirt, 
very thin, without a vest. And he was wearing a cap made of five corners, 
just like the ‘ulama’ of Deoband. When the Prophet entered the hall, Haji 
Sahib stood reverentially in one corner of the hall, and I went and stood 
in the opposite corner with the same amount of reverence, with my hands 
folded. (91—93) 

The Prophet crossed over and came toward me, came very close to 
me, put his hands on my shoulder, and then loudly proclaimed, “This 
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boy is right in all that he is saying.” When I heard this, there was no end 
to my joy. And with it too the status of Haji Sahib further rose in my 
mind. I thought to myself, “What exalted status has God bestowed on our 
spiritual masters that the Prophet can so casually appear to them and ad- 
dress them.” After I observed the Prophet’s kindness and generosity I 
gained the courage to ask, “Sir, in the Prophetic tradition, the blessed ap- 
pearance about which we have learned is different from what you are 
wearing now. This is Hazrat Gangohī's garb.” The Prophet replied, “My 
original garb is what you have read about, but in this moment I have 
adopted Mawlana Gangohī's appearance because I know how much you 
adore him.” With this reply, my commitment and devotion to Hazrat Gan- 
gohī only multiplied. The elevated status of proximity to God enjoyed by 
our masters became self-evident. With that the Prophet with his entourage 
returned on the same path that they had come. And then I woke up. (94) 


There are a number of noteworthy moments and moves in Ahmad’s 
dream. First note the invocation of the Prophet as the “author of the 
shari‘a.” While the sharī'a represents the divine normative order, the 
Prophet is presented in this formulation as a synecdoche for divine law. 
Note also the way this dream kills two birds with one stone: at the same 
time as it honors Imdādullah for his intimate proximity to the Prophet, it 
mobilizes the Prophet to discredit Imdadullah’s project of hermeneutical 
hospitality in the FHM. And remarkably it is precisely through Imdadul- 
lah’s religious authority that this authority is weakened. The Prophet’s 
journey to the earthly realm has been made possible by Imdādullah, or 
more precisely, by his elevated spiritual status, which affords him the 
privilege to extend the most premium of all invitations. But on accepting 
this invitation and arriving at the scene, the Prophet decides against 
Imdadullah and in favor of the Deoband 'u/amā”. In effect, Imdadullah 
dug his own grave. 

It is also significant that the Prophet does not appear alone. He comes 
with an entourage of all his Companions, confirming an endorsement 
from the complete spectrum of prophetic normative authority in the 
Sunnt worldview. As I mentioned in chapter 7, the Companions are a criti- 
cal feature of the Sunnī traditionalist understanding of the Prophet’s nor- 
mative model, the sunna, signifying the noblest touchstone of imitation. 
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Note also the rather instrumentalist Indianization of the Prophet in this 
dream. In establishing his affinity for the ‘u/ama’ of Deoband, the Prophet 
not only endorses their position but also dons their clothing. This gesture 
of kinship underscores the embodied nature of the Prophet’s affirmation of 
the Deoband project. He shows his approval of the Deobandī position in 
substance and in appearance. However, curiously, this dream subverts 
the normal order of imitation. Rather than the Deoband pioneers imitat- 
ing the Prophet, it is the Prophet who imitates the Deoband pioneers — 
Gangohī, to be even more specific. 


Cold, Bleak, Disenchanted? 


There are several other instances in the Deoband archive where we find 
dreams that strategically Indianize the Prophet and establish his affec- 
tion for Deoband scholars. For example, in his well-known polemical 
text The Conclusive Proofs (discussed at several points in this book), the 
prominent Deoband scholar Khalil Ahmad Sāharanpūrī narrates a story 
in which the Prophet appears in a Deobandī scholar’s dream (the name 
of the scholar is unspecified) and begins speaking to him in Urdu. Obvi- 
ously bewildered, this scholar asks the Prophet, “‘Sir, I thought you were 
an Arab, how is it that you are speaking in Urdu?”’’ The Prophet re- 
sponds, “I have learned this language because of my profound relation- 
ship with the ‘ulama’ of Deoband.”** 

The mobilization of such dream narratives shows that although it 
might seem uncharacteristic of the staunch rationalist puritans that De- 
oband scholars are often made out to be, the oneiric imagination occupied 
an important place in Deobandi thought and discourse. Throughout Mus- 
lim history, dreams have been important vehicles for constructing and ad- 
vancing moral arguments. They also serve as critical receptacles of spiri- 
tual insight, indicating the health enjoyed by or the disease afflicting the 
human soul.” Participating in this long-standing tradition, in this instance, 
the Deoband 'ulamā' drew on the oneiric imagination for the competitive 
purpose of establishing the supremacy of their doctrinal positions over 
those of their rivals. This competitive function and its intimacy with mod- 
ern conditions notwithstanding, they had no modern, rationalist qualms 
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about the significance of dreams as an avenue for encountering the 
Prophet and, through doing so, advancing moral arguments. 

The Deobandi embrace of the oneiric imagination does not sit com- 
fortably with historian Francis Robinson’s claim that modern Indian 
madrasas like Deoband “produced a dwindling stream, relatively at least, 
of turbaned graduates able to see the world only through the prism of 
revelation [emphases mine]. In a burst of Weberian determinism, Rob- 
inson says of modern Indian Muslim reformers like the Deoband scholars: 
“These puritan Muslims began to dispense with the great network of saints 
and ancestors through whom they once came close to God. . . . These Mus- 
lims increasingly seemed to find the world a cold, bleak, disenchanted 
place."?! I admire and consider myself a beneficiary of Robinson’s erudite 
scholarship on South Asian Islam. However, I must respectfully but force- 
fully disagree with him here. These statements are incredibly problematic. 
Let us leave aside for a moment the unfortunate selection of the descrip- 
tor “turbaned graduates” for the Deoband ‘ulama’ (turbaned graduates as 
opposed to unturbaned graduates of secular universities?). More impor- 
tantly, describing Deoband scholars’ worldview as “cold, bleak, and disen- 
chanted" ignores the fact that even the strictest of them did not reject the 
existence of miracles, jinns, and other supernatural elements not entirely 
in sync with a disenchanted view of the world. But most importantly, the 
enchanted/disenchanted binary is singularly unhelpful in attending to the 
internal logics and complexities of Deobandī or for that matter Barelvī 
conceptions of religious reform.” 

As I have striven to show throughout this book, approaching the 
question of Muslim reform in modern South Asia through a narrative of 
inherent competition between puritan disenchantment and mystical en- 
chantment is at once inaccurate and conceptually impoverished. Deoband 
pioneers were capable of viewing the world beyond the prism of revela- 
tion and of engaging multiple intellectual disciplines and traditions. More 
crucially, the very suggestion that revelation must somehow stand in 
opposition to networks of saints rests on the unsound assumption that 
mysticism and revelation constitute an oppositional binary. It was not 
revelation/law versus mysticism but competing understandings of the re- 
lationship between divine sovereignty, prophetic authority, and ritual 
practice that were at the heart of intra-Muslim contestations like the 
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Barelvī-Deobandī controversy. The enchantment/disenchantment binary, 
much like the law/mysticism binary, is attractive in the way it simplifies 
a complicated narrative. But it is a fundamentally misleading way of ap- 
proaching Muslim intellectual traditions and debates. 


Questioning Liberal Secular Moderation 


In concluding this chapter, it might be useful to briefly consider the ef- 
fect or outcome of FHM. Was Imdadullah successful in achieving the 
task he had set himself in this text: easing tensions between 'ulama' 
groups in India and defusing the intensity with which the Deoband pio- 
neers prohibited particular practices? While the question is difficult to 
answer conclusively, the evidence at hand indicates that the answer is 
no. The Barelvī-Deobandī dispute only intensified in the decades follow- 
ing the publication of FHM in 1894. And the pioneers of Deoband, like 
Thānvī and Gangohī, continued to forbid practices like the mawlid with 
no less resolve and severity. In a certain sense, then, one might describe 
FHM as a tragic text that could not realize the future it had hoped and as- 
pired for. But despite its tragic nature, perhaps its most remarkable as- 
pect, as I have labored to show throughout this chapter, was the way it 
fashioned a hermeneutic of reconciliation that operated across multiple 
logics simultaneously: those of the law, mysticism, and everyday expe- 
dience. FHM was a heterological text through and through. 

Moreover, and this is a point I wish to insist upon, FHM did not par- 
ticipate in a liberal secular operation of “moderating” religion so as to ren- 
der it more peaceful, inclusive, or tolerant. The demand to moderate reli- 
gion, a demand most often made of Islam and Muslims today, is often 
inextricable from the desire to manage and regulate religion in a manner 
most conducive to liberal secular governance. As Ananda Abeysekara has 
usefully reminded us, the word moderate is derived from the Latin moder- 
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are, meaning to “tame,” “control,” “reduce,” and "restrain."? Religion 
that is moderated is religion that is sufficiently tamed and domesticated so 
as to pose no threat to the sovereignty of the modern state (be it avowedly 
religious or secular). The necessity for moderation arises from an irresolv- 


able contradiction that afflicts the logic of modern state sovereignty: the 
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very diversity and pluralism that form the identity of the liberal state also 
threaten that identity. The promise of freedom and autonomy for all citi- 
zens is a central tenet that sustains the liberal secular state. However, plu- 
ralism and difference threaten the survival of that freedom. 

Given the constantly hovering crisis posed by this irresolvable con- 
tradiction, moderating religion and religious life emerges as a way of re- 
solving the crisis. But such a crisis cannot be resolved because of the in- 
herently contradictory character of the modern liberal state that must 
redress religious difference and inequality (which constantly threaten its 
promise of freedom and equality for all citizens) while also remaining 
neutral to religion and religious difference. As Saba Mahmood has asked, 
“How could a state that sought to eliminate religious inequality do so 
without making religious difference part of its political vocabulary?” 
This question brings into sharp focus the aporetic condition of political 
secularism and of modern state sovereignty: an irresolvable condition 
that cannot be resolved by making appeals to religious moderation, toler- 
ance, and inclusion. In fact, far from a solution to any problem, the trope 
of moderation is symptomatic of the problem itself. The sovereign secu- 
lar demand for religion to be moderated signifies the limits and irresolv- 
able contradictions of secularism and modern sovereignty. Elsewhere I 
have more fully developed this argument regarding the entwinement of 
the aporias of secularism and the discourse of moderate Islam.** Here I 
rehearse its gist to draw an important contrast between liberal secular dis- 
courses of religious moderation and tolerance and the logic of intrareli- 
gious reconciliation at work in Haji Imdadullah's FHM. 

What we find in Imdadullah’s discourse is something quite differ- 
ent. His efforts to harmonize human relations were not tethered to the 
sovereign concems and anxieties of the state. Rather, Imdadullah was 
most concerned with protecting the authority and integrity of the schol- 
arly elite from what he saw as the corrosive threat of rampant contro- 
versy and intra- ‘ulama’ antagonism. Allowing such debate to get out of 
hand, he argued, not only produced unseemly factionalism among reli- 
gious scholars but, perhaps more importantly, also undermined their 
stature in the eyes of the masses. 

Notice that Imdadullah was not advancing a liberal secular argu- 
ment for moderating religion to neutralize difference as a way to achieve 
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religious equality. To the contrary, an illiberal logic of preserving a hierar- 
chical difference between the scholarly elite and their followers, the 
masses, was at the center of Imdadullah’s mission. In presenting such a hi- 
erarchical vision of religious authority, Imdadullah displayed his fidelity to 
the traditionalist formulation “The masses are like a herd of cattle" (A/- 
*awamm ka-l-an 'am). Moreover, the affirmation of this hierarchical vision 
of religious authority was not intended to cultivate a liberal subject sub- 
servient to the interests and sovereignty of the modern state.*” 

Rather, the imperative of safeguarding the aura of the religious elite 
was bound up with their status as the inheritors of the Prophet's mantle 
and the interpreters of divine norms. In Imdadullah's religious imaginary, 
safeguarding the sanctity of the 'ulama' translated into honoring the 
Prophet's spiritual pedigree and upholding God's sovereign power. It was 
not fashioning equal citizens before a supposedly neutral state that chan- 
neled Imdadullah's discourse. Rather, he strove to fashion a pious commu- 
nity with carefully calibrated boundaries and expectations of normative 
authority. To put it differently, his was not a liberal quest to moderate reli- 
gion in the service of the state. Instead, he aimed to ameliorate intrareli- 
gious conflict to ensure the integrity of a theologically grounded narrative 
of how knowledge, power, and community must interact and cohere. 

The broader point is this: Imdadullah’s hermeneutic of reconciliation 
does not lend itself neatly for categorization as a mystical inclusivist push 
for tolerance and religious moderation, the way a good Muslim/bad Mus- 
lim binary that equates mysticism with peace, tolerance, and moderate 
Islam might hasten us to do. To the contrary, it was precisely such a binary 
that his discourse disrupted and brought into question. This was so not 
only because of his illiberal logic of the normative relationship between 
the religious elite and the masses but also on account of the multiple logics 
and knowledge sources that drove his arguments. FHM was not the work 
of a liberal inclusivist mystic admonishing his exclusivist sari 'a-minded 
disciples. We will go fundamentally wrong by reducing Imdadullah's ten- 
sions with his Deoband disciples or his strivings for intrareligious har- 
mony in FHM to a law/Sufism divide. Such a perspective would miss and 
erase the nuances, the ambiguities, the hermeneutical layers, and indeed 
the tragedy enshrined in this text. And these are some of the elements that 
I have sought to present and detail in what has preceded in this chapter. 
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A Final Word on Imdadullah and his Relationship 
with His Deoband Disciples 


In closing, a quick word on the intra-Deoband relations that were dis- 
cussed here. As highlighted in this chapter, the relationship between Hājī 
Imdadullah and the pioneers of the Deoband madrasa such as Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohī was at times tense and ambiguous. However, for all their 
differences and disagreements, the foundations of this relationship were 
never challenged, and Imdadullah remained indispensable to the narrative 
of the early Deoband movement. Further, the founders of Deoband and 
then Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi continued to regard Imdadullah as their primary 
spiritual master and as the fountainhead of their religious lives. Indeed, 
Imdadullah’s relationship with his Deoband disciples presents an excellent 
example of a master-disciple context in which hermeneutical disagree- 
ment did not fracture the integrity of that relationship. Moreover, Imdadul- 
lah and Deoband pioneers like Gangohi did not look for 100 percent com- 
patibility with each other. A tolerable amount of incompatibility was a 
feature that had always characterized their relationship and one that both 
had come to terms with. Ultimately, the Deoband pioneers saw their dif- 
ference with Imdadullah as one of style, not substance. 

Once, after Imdādullah had passed on, someone said to Thānvī, as if 
lodging a complaint: “Haji Sahib used to be very flexible and patient, but 
you are very strict.” Thānvī's reply was memorable. He said that both he 
and Imdadullah had the same objective: reform (of the public). But 
Imdadullah possessed a charisma (bā barkat) that he did not. Playing on 
the rhyming words barkat (charisma) and harkat (action), Thanvi argued 
that people like him who lacked the charisma of an Imdadullah could do 
the work of reform only through strict action. As he summed up, “We do 
reform through harkat, and he does reform though barkat’ (Hum harkat 
se islāh kartay hain awr hazrat barkat se islah kartay hain).* In a quin- 
tessentially Thanvi-esque move, in one stroke he honored his master’s 
charismatic authority, established his subservience to that authority, and 
authorized his own distinct temperament and method of reform. 


Epilogue 


The central argument pursued in this book has been that intra-Muslim ri- 
valries, like the Barelvī-Deobandī polemic, should be approached as mo- 
ments of contestation between competing rationalities of tradition and 
reform. These rationalities become centrally visible during specific mo- 
ments when the limits of the normative and the heretical, identity and dif- 
ference, are authoritatively debated. Each chapter in this book has shown 
ways in which authoritative religious actors sought to strategically con- 
trol the boundaries of tradition. By focusing on a specific context of an- 
tagonism in nineteenth-century Muslim India, I have described two op- 
posing narratives of the relationship between divine sovereignty, prophetic 
charisma, and the boundaries of ritual practice. The protagonists of these 
narratives constructed their religious authority by identifying an object 
of dissatisfaction and then proposing a program of reform to overcome 
that dissatisfaction. 

Shah Muhammad Isma‘il and the Deoband pioneers crafted as their 
object of critique prevalent attitudes and practices dominant in the public 
sphere that in their view posed an imminent threat to divine sovereignty. 
As an antidote, they advanced a reform project that called for the aban- 
donment of such practices as a way to restore the radical alterity of di- 
vine sovereignty. They also argued for an imaginary of the Prophet that 
emphasized his humanity as the marker of his perfection. On the other 
hand, it was precisely such a notion of reform that Fazl-i Haqq Khayra- 
bādī and later Ahmad Raza Khan sought to overcome. They vigorously 
defended long-standing rituals and devotional practices that in their view 
were indispensable to tradition. Moreover, they claimed that the Prophet’s 
exceptionality, as affirmed through such qualities as his unrivaled capacity 
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for intercession or his access to knowledge of the unknown, was non- 
negotiable. In fact, the exceptionality of divine sovereignty was estab- 
lished precisely through the affirmation of the Prophet’s ontological ex- 
ceptionality. Divine sovereignty and prophetic charisma were inseparable. 
To sum up, this book has argued that these rival narratives of tradition 
and reform in nineteenth-century Muslim India were animated by com- 
peting political theologies that corresponded with competing understand- 
ings of law and normative practice in everyday life. In advancing this 
argument, I have tried to question commonplace understandings of the 
Barelvi-Deobandi controversy as one reflective of an inherent clash be- 
tween Islamic law and Sufism, legal and mystical Islam, or “hard” and 
"soft" Islam. These popular binaries break down once the relevant sources 
and archives are read in some detail. 

By shifting the analytical focus to political theology, I have also 
sought to show that what may seem like arcane intra- ‘ulama’ debates 
were in fact embedded in crucial questions of power, morality, and so- 
cial order. Could one raise both hands while praying over food distrib- 
uted on the occasion of someone's death? Was standing up during the 
celebration of the Prophet's birthday permissible? To our modern sensi- 
bilities, these questions might seem reflective of obscure if not petty and 
inconsequential squabbles of an eccentric scholarly elite. A few years ago, 
in the Q&A session following a talk I had delivered to a diaspora South 
Asian Muslim audience in northern Virginia, an audience member won- 
dered, *How did these scholars [Barelvi and Deobandi] have so much 
time on their hands to be debating such petty issues?" I am not sure this 
book will satisfy such expressions of dismissive skepticism, but it has 
nonetheless striven to make understandable the sorts of logics, stakes, 
and concerns that drove the controversy and made it so intense. 

What I have tried to show throughout this book is that the debates 
over theology, law, and ritual that occupied nineteenth-century South 
Asian ‘ulama’ were entangled in profound anxieties and aspirations over 
large questions of sovereignty, knowledge, law, temporality, and embodi- 
ment. This has involved asking of authoritative religious actors from 
the past questions they would not have asked of themselves, connecting 
their thought to larger themes not always centrally visible in the problem 
space where they operated. My goal has been to detail the specificities of 
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competing moral arguments while also capturing the deeper conceptual 
and philosophical problems that gave those arguments their normative 
weight and urgency. 


Questioning the Secular by Navigating Tradition 


A conceptually attuned examination of intra-Muslim traditions of moral 
argument also offers the promise of undermining and bringing into ques- 
tion the secular promise of canonizing religion into disciplinary binaries. 
In the last few decades, disturbing the religion-secular binary has domi- 
nated the problem space of the study of religion. Even though this book 
has not directly engaged the question of the secular, here I want to briefly 
suggest ways in which it might speak to some of the concerns raised in 
what one might term critical secularism studies. Several important works 
have sought to question the universality of liberal secular modernity and 
the often-assumed opposition between religion and the secular. In differ- 
ent ways, these works have shown that the secular, rather than being the 
inverse of religion, is better understood as a regime of discursive and in- 
stitutional power that constantly regulates and manages what does and 
does not count as religion. Put more simply: it is precisely by defining 
religion as its “other” that the secular defines itself.' Moreover, the secu- 
lar reorganization of religion as reducible to propositional beliefs and as 
belonging to the private sphere of individual piety packages religion ina 
manner most conducive to liberal political rule. 

These genealogical investigations of secular power have been espe- 
cially inspired by the work of anthropologist Talal Asad. Asad’s thought 
was the pioneering force behind the now familiar argument that rather 
than representing opposite domains of life, the modern categories of “re- 
ligion” and “secularism” are mutually dependent. One of his clearest ar- 
ticulations of this argument is found in his insightful critique of Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith’s views on religion: “I would urge that ‘religion’ is a mod- 
ern concept not because it is reified but because it has been linked to its 
Siamese twin ‘secularism.’ Religion has been part of the restructuration 
of practical times and spaces, a rearticulation of practical knowledges and 
powers, of subjective behaviors, sensibilities, needs, and expectations in 
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modernity. But that applies equally to secularism, whose function has 
been to try to guide that rearticulation and to define ‘religions’ in the plu- 
ral as a species of (non-rational) belief.” 

In Asad’s view, secularism, much like any religion, normalizes itself 
by valorizing certain virtues, sensibilities, and forms of embodiment that 
seek to cultivate particular kinds of subjects and affective registers. Most 
importantly, for Asad, secular assumptions about the normative role of 
religion in society, as belonging to the “private” spheres of inner belief 
and the family, and the political rationality that authorizes those assump- 
tions, that of political secularism, are anything but universal. Rather, like 
any ideological construct, the secular is also contingently authorized in 
arbitrary conjunctures of specific historical, institutional, and discursive 
forces.* In his work, Asad has particularly explored with much depth and 
nuance the connections between political secularism (the doctrine man- 
dating the separation of religion and state), the secular (a conceptual 
force yielding formidable yet often ineffable power), and secularity (the 
kinds of life, affects, and attitudes fostered by secularism and the secu- 
lar). The power and diffusion of secularism as a normative ideal owe 
precisely to the operation and cooperation of these ideas as family con- 
cepts at multiple strata of society, Asad’s scholarly oeuvre suggests. 

Asad’s genealogical critiques have done much to interrupt the self- 
congratulatory narrative of secular modernity’s alleged eclipse of tradi- 
tion and religion. They have also disrupted the often-assumed universality 
of such liberal virtues as individual sovereignty, freedom, and the separa- 
tion of religion and politics. More recently, building on Asad’s work, 
scholars like Hussein Agrama and Saba Mahmood have shown that politi- 
cal secularism remains arrested in an irresolvable paradox: the modern 
secular state must redress religious inequality while also remaining neu- 
tral and indifferent to religion and religious difference. And for all its 
claims of neutrality, bias toward the majority population remains integral 
to the very structure and organizing logic of the modern secular state.‘ 

This book has built on Asad’s and his interlocutors’ work through 
a route different from that of offering another genealogical critique of 
the secular. Instead it has tried to shift inquiry from secular colonial 
regimes of “religion making” to critical conjunctures of authoritative na- 
tive discourses and debates on the boundaries of religion. In addition to 
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genealogical critique, bringing into view alternative logics of life and 
critique can also advance the labor of provincializing and unsettling the 
conceptual hegemony of the secular. That is precisely what this book has 
tried to do by providing a thick description of some of the moral antago- 
nisms that animated a specific discursive tradition in colonial South Asia. 
By so doing, I have tried to describe in some detail a tradition of moral ar- 
gument that did not always operate according to the codes, expectations, 
and normative desires of liberal secular politics. While operating under 
the shadow of colonial power, the 'ulamā' discourses and debates ad- 
dressed in this book were not subsumed by that power. A cautionary 
word is in order here. This conceptual positioning is not meant to under- 
mine the significance or power of the secular colonial discursive econ- 
omy. Indeed, colonialism in India served as the very condition of possi- 
bility for the efflorescence of religious reform movements like the ones 
discussed in this book. Also, as Deoband scholar Manzūr Nu'mānī's 
views on knowledge explored in chapter 11 showed, 'ulama' discourses 
and modern secular conceptions of religion often converged. 

Moreover, I have not attempted the conceptually questionable task of 
putting on display an example of an “alternative modernity.” Nor have I 
sought to unearth “native agency” from the rubbles of colonial power. 
Several scholars have convincingly shown the conceptual poverty of the 
so-called alternative modernities argument and of the gesture to impute 
agency to natives, as I had occasion to detail in the conclusion to Part I of 
this book. What I have sought to do instead is to show the internal work- 
ings of a discursive tradition that often did not operate according to the 
colonizing grammar of secular conceptuality. The competing imaginar- 
les of tradition described in this book were not available for the secu- 
lar division of life into disciplinary binaries like law/Sufism, moderate/ 
extremist, reformist/traditionalist, religious/secular, belief/practice, and 
public/private. Even as they were enveloped by the social and institutional 
conditions of colonial secular modernity, the participants of this tradition 
did not organize their lives through the prism of such binaries. Instead, 
their lives and thought point to these binaries’ limits. Their rival narra- 
tives of tradition and reform depended on moral questions, expectations, 
and anxieties that did not fit neatly with the calculus of liberal secular 
thought or governance. Moreover, the actors who participated in these 
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debates, despite their intense disagreements, shared certain underlying 
expectations about the practices, events, and convictions that were wor- 
thy of dispute and that therefore demanded resolution. 

These actors may have fought relentlessly over how to understand a 
particular practice or event. But what was never in question was the sig- 
nificance of that practice or event to the achievement of moral excel- 
lence. The stakes of their contentions and conflicts were secured through 
an underlying covenant about the goods, virtues, and excellences that 
ought to be valued, preserved, and inculcated. 

As the anthropologist David Scott so eloquently put it: 


Tradition is not merely an inheritance, something that you get. Tradition 
is not a passive, absorptive relation between the past and the present. 
Rather tradition presupposes an active relation in which the present calls 
upon the past. In this sense then, tradition always implies an ensemble of 
practices and institutions that actively produce and reproduce the virtues 
understood to be internal to that tradition [emphasis mine]. In this sense 
too, tradition is not principally about what happened in the past: it is less 
nostalgia than memory, and memory more as a source of sustenance and 
vision.’ 


This book has described specific moments in the career of a discur- 
sive tradition, that of Islam in late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
South Asia, when it was invested with competing moral goods and under- 
standings of normativity. Through a reading of the texts and contexts that 
animated an ongoing intra-Muslim disagreement, it has sought to capture 
some of the complexity and dynamism of South Asian Muslim intellec- 
tual traditions. In doing so, I have tried to bring into central view the as- 
pirations, anxieties, and ambiguities that marked the religious thought of 
seminal modern South Asian 'ulama '. While one may not share their 
points and modes of contention, the palimpsest of logics and conflicts that 
informed their religious imaginaries displays ample depth, nuance, ten- 
sion, and ambiguity. This book has striven to detail some of those logics 
and conflicts in the hope of elucidating a nineteenth-century intra-Muslim 
debate that continues to influence the religious lives of South Asian Mus- 
lims, both within and beyond South Asia, in profound ways. 


postscript 


Listening to 
the Internal “Other” 


In January 2016, on a balmy Saturday morning in Lahore, I ventured to 
a famous Islamic bookstore in the historic and densely populated Anar- 
kali Bazar area. I was looking to acquire personal copies of some books 
I had tired of repeatedly requesting on interlibrary loan back in the United 
States. I asked the store attendant, a tall and slightly rotund man in his 
late thirties or early forties, sporting a thick beard, and clad in a spotless 
white shalwar kamiz, whether he had a copy of Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi’s short 
Urdu epistle Guarding Faith (Hifz al-Īmān). Readers might remember 
this text from my discussion of it in chapter 11. My seemingly innocuous 
question turned this store attendant, who until this point, I must admit, 
had been more distracted then attentive, visibly anxious. Without utter- 
ing a word, he gently unearthed a copy of the text from a large intimidat- 
ing pile of books, and slid it toward me. Once confident that I had safely 
secured it in my hands, he softly but audibly murmured, as if schooling a 
newly enrolled student during orientation: “This is one of the books they 
have banned. If they find me selling it, I can be immediately locked up 
and charged by the antiterrorism court for spreading sectarianism.” This 
store attendant was referring to a recent drive, on the part of the Pakistani 
military establishment, in collaboration with the then provincial govern- 
ment, to ban Islamic books deemed to contain any sectarian or hateful 
content. Thanvi’s Hifz al-Īmān, due to its entanglement in the Barelvi- 
Deobandī controversy, was thus judged as one such book. 

The process of putting texts and authors on this list of forbidden 
books was often quite random and haphazard, however. There was a 
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gaping disconnect between the law enforcement agencies charged with 
implementing this program and the intellectual field constituted by “Is- 
lamic books.” Humorous stories of the provincial Panjab police knock- 
ing on doors looking for long-dead authors, with queries (in Panjābī) 
such as “Ay Shiblī Nu ‘mani kithe hunda hay?” (Where can I find Shibli 
Nu mānī? [d. 1914]) circulated among the urban intelligentsia more at- 
tuned to the landscape of South Asian Islam, providing welcome laugh- 
ter and entertainment. But such state-engineered attempts at moderating 
religion, hideously apparent in their design to assuage and placate West- 
ern imperial desires and visions of “good religion,” are ultimately more 
tragic and violent than they are humorous. The impulse to divest the pub- 
lic sphere of religious controversy also evinces a particularly anxious and 
suspicious attitude toward the discursive site of the polemic. That a po- 
lemic can easily slip into violence is the working assumption that ani- 
mates the desire to ban all combustible materials (such as polemical 
texts) that, if brought together, might ignite a polemical fire. However, 
this quest and strategy is always destined to fail. For as the anthropolo- 
gist Michael Taussig famously argued, the attempt to erase and deface an 
object only makes it more visible and prominent.! 

The polemical encounter described in this book offers a valuable cor- 
rective to the widely held notion that polemics must always result in vi- 
olence, or that they are by nature unfortunate occurrences. It is tempting to 
read the nineteenth-century intra-Muslim conflict that occupied this book 
as the opening act of the tragic saga of intra-Muslim violence and sectarian 
warfare that engulfed postcolonial South Asia. While these moments are 
not completely disconnected, such a teleological reading would be unduly 
simplistic and indeed problematic. Note that for all the intensity of dis- 
agreement, bitterness, and acerbic sarcasm that pervaded the beginnings of 
the Barelvī-Deobandī controversy and its early nineteenth-century antece- 
dents, no shots were fired. This was a remarkable instance of a vigorously 
fought intellectual conflict that despite its high stakes and high polemical 
temperatures did not result in physical violence. The Barelvī-Deobandī 
controversy is a telling example of a vehement and impassioned, yet lay- 
ered and complex tradition of intra-Muslim critique and disagreement. 
One does not have to celebrate or sympathize with its competing political 
theologies to find it worthy of some reflection and instruction. 
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Moreover, as Saba Mahmood has argued, making religious intransi- 
gence and excess causal explanations for the exacerbation of intrareligious 
tensions and sectarian violence in postcolonial Muslim societies is an in- 
sidious liberal fallacy. Such a diagnosis, invariably carrying the prescrip- 
tion of a higher dose of secularism as the solution to religious discord, 
masks the intimacy of religious inequality and the structural paradoxes 
haunting political secularism. Though Mahmood formulated her argument 
while examining the context of modern Egypt, her point is equally appli- 
cable to South Asia: that for all its claims to religious neutrality, the po- 
litical and legal structuring of the modern state necessitates its involve- 
ment in and production of religious difference. As she so pointedly 
summed up the underlying contradiction at the heart of political secular- 
ism: “Secularism as a statist project aims to make religious difference in- 
consequential to politics while at the same time embedding majoritarian 
religious norms in state institutions, laws, and practices.'? 

What I have striven to do throughout this book is to offer a compet- 
ing logic of life and tradition not so easily amenable or reducible to the 
oppressive grid of intelligibility informing the modern state’s manage- 
ment of religious difference and conflict. In so doing, I have tried to listen 
eagerly and sympathetically to what one might call an internal “other.” 
As I made clear in the Introduction, though I am marked as a South Asian 
Muslim, I am not trained in or a part of the madrasa tradition. Indeed, it 
was at a very late stage of my undergraduate education in the United 
States that I first even heard of madrasa institutions like Deoband. Names 
such as Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi, Ahmad Raza Khan, and Haji Imdadullah en- 
tered my vocabulary even later, when I began my graduate work. I dis- 
tinctly remember that during my first introductory course on Islam at 
Macalester College, the instructor brought up Abū A*lā Mawdūdī at some 
point in class and asked for my reflections on his place in Pakistan. “Never 
heard of him,” was my honest answer, much to his visible (and legiti- 
mate) surprise. 

A childhood colonized by cricket and dominated by Bollywood, 
Lollywood, Panjābī, and Pashto cinema only partially explains this igno- 
rance. A more useful and more widely applicable explanation lies in the 
curse of the colonial legacy of the tripartite education system that brutally 
divides a country into private elite schools (with instruction in English), 
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public middle-class schools (with instruction in Urdu), and lower-middle- 
class madrasa schools (with instruction in Urdu and Arabic).* This divi- 
sion, a persisting colonial legacy, has had catastrophic sociological and 
psychological consequences. It is both a symptom and a generator of a 
broader polarity between pathological political theologies of religious 
fundamentalism that “mummify” a dynamic tradition and suffocating 
varieties of liberal secular fundamentalism that cannot approach religious 
actors or thought with any nuance and sympathy.* Such polarization does 
not usefully contribute to the project of exploring the complexities and 
tensions in Muslim intellectual texts and contexts. 

In settings like Pakistan, one often encounters the casual bandying 
of terms like mullah, with the explicit connotation of signifying the as- 
sumed backwardness of the male religious scholar. Other instances of 
such smug liberal secular fundamentalism are found in abundance in 
popular print and online media, especially in English. Read almost any 
major Pakistani English daily for a few months and you are bound to find 
appallingly shallow stories, editorial essays, and cartoons that uncritically 
reproduce sensationalized stereotypes of religious scholars and madrasa 
graduates. Often, these caricatured depictions take the form of seizing 
on an extreme case of an embarrassing fatwa or fringe opinion to target 
an entire tradition and its inhabitants for the perverse gratification of lib- 
eral mockery? The phenomenon of madrasaphobia is of course by no 
means restricted to Pakistan or to media in English. Rather, as I noted in 
the Introduction, it is global. It is common across the border in India, else- 
where in South Asia and the global South, and in imperial centers and 
satellites dotting the global North. But glibly caricaturing an entire tradi- 
tion because of the actions of a select few within it is not only intellectu- 
ally wanting and unproductive; it is grossly unjust. As Muhammad Qasim 
Zaman, in his shining recent book Islam in Pakistan: A History, so aptly 
puts it: “Contemporary ‘ulama have done better at acquiring Western 
learning, and at benefiting from so doing, than the [Western educated] 
modernists have in developing a credible grounding in the Islamic tradi- 
tion and in enhancing the religious credentials that go with any such ac- 
complishment.”* It is precisely this power imbalance and lopsided pres- 
sure on the ‘u/ama’ to modernize and embrace the disciplining protocols 
of liberal secular citizenship with no expectation of any reciprocal en- 
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gagement with their discursive universe on the part of the modernist 
elite that nourishes not only madrasaphobia, but that also empowers 
violently pathological readings of the Muslim tradition. After all, the re- 
fusal to engage a tradition on its own terms or to complicate stereotypi- 
cal depictions of its custodians can only amplify and dramatize its most 
extreme expressions. As Zaman trenchantly sums up, “Among the blind 
spots most damaging to the modernists’ own cause has been their un- 
willingness to see much nuance or internal differentiation among their 
conservative rivals. The need to recognize such nuance and to build on it 
is not a matter of intellectual generosity; it is pragmatic politics.”” 

Of course, as I made clear in the Introduction, responding to madrasa- 
phobia with the hagiographic romanticization of madrasa actors and tra- 
ditions of knowledge is also inadequate and unhelpful. A far more intel- 
lectually robust and responsible strategy would involve listening eagerly, 
carefully, and critically to the layered logics of life that compose ‘ulama’ 
traditions of knowledge and that inform their internal debates. One does 
not have to agree with or embody a logic of life to be able to listen to it 
and learn from it sympathetically and with humility. The academic study 
of religion presents and promises an excellent avenue and set of tools to 
execute readings of a tradition that are attentive to its internal voices and 
logics. It is precisely this exercise in listening to the internal “other” that 
inspired the pages of this book, an exercise through which I labored to 
honor and remember a complicated, contentious, and formidable frag- 
ment of the heritage of South Asian Islam and modern Muslim thought 
more broadly. 


appendix 


Suggestions for 
Teaching This Book 


Recommended Chapters for Various Courses 


Different parts of this book will suit different kinds of undergraduate/ 
graduate courses and pedagogical purposes. Here are some recommen- 
dations. I am assuming a class session of an hour and twenty minutes 
that meets twice a week; instructors can adapt these suggestions based on 
their specific teaching context: 


—To instructors wishing to give students a sense of modern Muslim 
reformist thought and activism for a single class session in an intro- 
ductory course on Islam, I would recommend assigning chapter 2. 

— To add South Asian perspectives and debates in seminars on Is- 
lamic law, assigning chapters 6, 7, and 9 over two class sessions 
would work best; for a single class session, chapter 6 and then ei- 
ther chapter 7 or 8 would be best. 

—Instructors teaching upper-level courses on South Asian reli- 
gions, religion and colonialism in South Asia, or South Asian 
Islam can employ a couple of different configurations: (a) Intro- 
duction and chapters 2 and 5; or (b) Introduction and chapters 6, 
7, and 9 spread over two or three class sessions. For a single class 
session, either chapter 2 or chapters 6 and 7 will work best. 

— Courses on Muslim political thought or political theology (with 
focus on Islam or otherwise) will most benefit from chapters 3, 4, 
and 5. 
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—For seminars on Sufism, the Introduction and chapter 12 will 
work well together. 

— Courses on religion, gender, and sexuality interested in gendered 
discourses on religious reform in modernity will find useful se- 
lect discussions in chapter 2 (especially the subsection on widow 
remarriage) and in chapters 8 and 10. 

— Seminars with a focus on 'ulama' discourses and problems of re- 
ligious authority in modern Islam will be best served by the Intro- 
duction and chapters 7, 9, 10, and 11 over two class sessions. 

— Students in advanced undergraduate seminars or graduate semi- 
nars on the specific theme of modern South Asian Islam will 
benefit from reading the entire book spaced into three class ses- 
sions: Introduction and Part I, chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9 from Part II, 
and then the remainder of the book. 


In undergraduate courses, staging hypothetical in-class debates in 
which students prepare and argue competing Muslim scholarly positions 
on contested legal, theological, and ethical issues can work as a profitable 
exercise. 


Possible Discussion Questions for Each Chapter 


Below are some discussion questions connected with each chapter of the 
book that will work well for varied purposes including in-class discus- 
sions, take-home exam questions, and reflection/response papers. 


Introduction 


— What is the law/Sufism binary, why is it problematic, and how is 
it entangled with the broader Good Muslim/Bad Muslim dis- 
course? 

— What alternate conceptual framing and argument does the author 
propose and advance as a way to overcome binary understand- 
ings of Muslim reformist thought and intra-Muslim intellectual 
debates? 
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Chapter 1 


— What does political theology mean, and how is that concept mo- 
bilized in this chapter and book? 

— What were some of the major shifts in the sociology of sover- 
eignty during South Asia’s transition from late Mughal imperial- 
ism to British colonialism? 


Chapter 2 


— What were some of the major objects and arenas of moral reform 
that occupied Shah Muhammad Isma‘il during his career as a 
scholar and activist? Identify and explain at least two. 

— In authorizing his reform project, how did he describe the theo- 
logical and moral problems/dissatisfactions that he found in early 
nineteenth-century North India? 


Chapter 3 


— How did Shah Muhammad Isma^il's approach to religious reform 
differ from and overlap with that of his illustrious grandfather 
Shah Walt Ullah? 

—In Ismā'īl”s view, in what ways was divine sovereignty threat- 
ened in the world he inhabited, and through what sorts of argu- 
ments and discursive strategies did he try to counter that threat? 


Chapter 4 


— In chapter 4, the author argues, “Isma‘Tl equated the loss of Muslim 
sovereignty more with the extinction of such public markers of 
identity (primarily concerning distinctly Muslim practices) than 
with the loss of a Muslim state or political power per se” (p. 105). 
What does this mean, and how does this argument reflect key as- 
pects of Ismā'īl”s political thought and theory of prophetic politics? 

— Despite their contrasting tone and discursive styles, how did Is- 
ma‘il’s broader arguments in Mansab-i Imamat and Taqvivat al- 
Imán come together as part of a coherent reform agenda? 
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Chapter 5 


— Describe and explain Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl”s understanding 
and critique of prophetic intercession (shafa 'at). What political 
assumptions and imaginaries informed his critique? 

— What were the central aspects of Fazl-i Haqq Khayrābādī's coun- 
terargument in defense of prophetic intercession? What sort of 
political attachments and worldview animated his theology? 

— [Identify and explain two major points that sustained Isma‘il’s and 
Khayrābādī's respective arguments on the twin controversies 
about God’s capacity to create another Prophet Muhammad 
(imkan-i nazir) and God’s capacity to lie (imkan-i kizb). 


Chapter 6 


— What sorts of political, institutional, and technological conditions 
facilitated the emergence of competing Muslim reformist groups 
and movements in late nineteenth-century South Asia? 

— What does the concept of maslak mean? What are some of the 
ambiguities associated with this concept? 


Chapter 7 


— Describe and explain the concept of heretical innovation (bid 'a). 
In addition to its being a legal concept, how according to the au- 
thor does bid'a operate as a narrative category? Address the latter 
question with reference to the author's analysis of the thought of 
the late medieval jurist Ibrahim al-Shatibi. 

— Describe and explain the concept of rasm or custom. How did 
Muslim intellectual discourses on this concept transform from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and why is that trans- 
formation significant? Hint: See the author's analysis of Shah Wali 
Ullah's discourse on rasm and its contrast with that of his later 
followers. 

— How did Shah Muhammad Ismā'īl and the Deoband pioneer 
Ashraf ‘Alt Thanvi define and understand the category of bid ‘ʻa? 
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Identify and explain at least three major aspects of their interpre- 
tive strategies. How was their definition and understanding of 
bid ‘a connected to and anchored by particular notions of law, his- 
tory, and time? 


Chapter 8 


— What is the ritual of the mawlid, and why did it generate such 
controversy among Muslim scholars in colonial South Asia? 

—What were the major interpretive moves through which Ashraf 
‘Alt Thanvi made his case for categorizing the mawlid as prac- 
ticed in his time a heretical innovation? Do you find his argument 
convincing? Why or why not? 


Chapter 9 


—lIdentify and discuss any three major aspects of Ahmad Raza 
Khan’s rebuttal to Deobandi discourses on bid ‘a. What were the 
key legal arguments through which he launched his rebuttal? 

— How did Ahmad Raza Khan understand and present the relation- 
ship between tradition and time? Why was this relationship so 
central to his thought and argument? 

— Make a list of all the scholars from the Muslim tradition that Khàn 
cited and mobilized as part of his attack on the Deoband school. 
What do you notice about his citational practice? What work do 
these citations do for his religious authority? 


Chapter 10 


—In chapter 10 the author argues that for all their disagreement 
there were also important points of convergence between the views 
of Ahmad Raza Khan and his Deobandi opponents on bid ‘a and 
the everyday ritual life of the masses. What were these points of 
convergence? 

— How does the author connect the Barelvī-Deobandī dispute over 
the definition and application of heretical innovation to the broader 
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theme of “competing political theologies?” How did this polemi- 
cal encounter reflect deeper concerns and anxieties regarding the 
interaction of power, politics, and social order? 


Chapter 11 


—Imagine you meet someone completely unfamiliar with the 
Barelvī-Deobandī polemic. How would you describe to such a per- 
son the controversy surrounding Prophet Muhammad’s *'knowl- 
edge of the unknown" (“ilm al-ghayb)? What are the central fea- 
tures of Deobandī and Barelvī positions on this controversy? 

— How was the debate around the nature and scope of the Prophet’s 
“knowledge of the unknown” connected to defining religion in 
modernity? Address this question with reference to the author’s 
analysis of the Deoband scholar Manzūr Nu'mānī's contribution 
to this debate. 


Chapter 12 


— Who was Haji Imdadullah, and what were the key features and 
ingredients of what the author describes as Imdadullah’s “Her- 
meneutics of Reconciliation?” Address this question with refer- 
ence to Imdadullah’s discussion on the mawlid and on any one 
other matter of controversy as presented in his text Resolution to 
the Seven Controversies (Faysala-yi Haft Mas 'ala). 

— What doubts regarding the authenticity of Haji Imdadullah’s rela- 
tionship as the Sufi master of the Deoband pioneers were gen- 
erated by Resolution to the Seven Controversies? How did Ashraf 
"Alī Thānvī strive to address and overcome those doubts? Do you 
find his defense convincing? Why or why not? 


Glossary 


Al-‘awamm ka-l-an ‘am: “The masses are like a herd of cattle.” A Muslim tradi- 
tionalist trope that signifies the hierarchy of the relationship between the 
masses and the Muslim scholarly elite while reinforcing the pastoral au- 
thority of the latter. 

bid ‘a (pl. bida ‘): Heretical innovation; doctrines, devotional practices, and ritu- 
als that oppose the normative model of the Prophet. 

fasād al-zamān: Corruption over time. 

fatawa (sing. fatwa): Legal opinion. 

‘ilm al-ghayb: Knowledge of the unknown. The scope and character of the 
Prophet’s knowledge of the unknown were issues of massive contestation 
among ‘ulama’ of modern South Asia. 

iltizam mā lā yalzim: Making obligatory that which is not obligated. A trope fre- 
quently employed by Deoband scholars to critique the tendency of the 
masses to partake in simply permissible acts with a commitment and inten- 
sity exclusively reserved for obligatory acts. 

imam: Prayer leader or Muslim spiritual or political leader. 

imkan-i kizb: God’s capacity to lie. 

imkan-i nazir: God’s capacity to create another Prophet Muhammad. 

Jihad: Literally “to strive"; warfare. 

kufr: Unbelief. 

maslak (pl. masalik): Derived from the Arabic term sulūk or proper conduct, 
maslak is a normative orientation required for the cultivation of a subject’s 
virtues and ethical formation. In the modern South Asian context, maslak 
also signals a normative orientation that defines a particular reform move- 
ment, such as Deobandī, Barelvi, or Ahl-i Hadith. 

mawlid: Annual celebration of Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, usually takes 
place on the twelfth day of rabi‘ al-awwal (third month in the Islamic 
calendar). 

mubah (pl. mubāhāt): Simply permissible practices; practices that are neither 
obligatory nor forbidden. 

mujāhidīn: those who take part in jihad. 

qiyam: Standing up as a show reverence to the Prophet during his birthday cele- 
bration. 
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raf‘ al-yadayn: Raising both hands during prayers; a practice that generates in- 
tense debate and controversy between Hanafi scholars and the nonconformist 
Ahl-i Hadith in South Asia. 

rasm (pl. rusūm): Customs and conventions regularly practiced in a community. 

shafa ‘at: Intercession, especially prophetic intercession. 

shart ‘a: Divine normative order; Islamic law. 

sunna (pl. sunan): Normative model of the Prophet. 

takfir: To declare someone else an unbeliever; to anathematize. 

‘ulama ' (sing. ‘alim): Traditionally educated Muslim scholars; the Muslim schol- 
arly elite. 
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